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FOREWORD 


FOR THE SECOND TIME DURING World War II the National Con- 
ference of Social Work has had to make major changes in its pro- 
gram in order to accommodate itself to war conditions. In 1943 the 
Conference divided its meetings between two cities in order to 
avoid too large a meeting in one place. This year, travel conditions 
were such that the Office of Defense Transportation requested the 
cancellation of all large gatherings. Consequently, for the first time 
in its seventy-two years of existence, the National Conference of 
Social Work did not meet. 

However, the Executive Committee carried forward the purpose 
of the Conference through two devices. A selected group of papers 
was written for the 1945 Proceedings. These papers were imme- 
diately mimeographed and made available to local communities for 
one-day meetings. In all, 139 such meetings were held. 

This plan involved a new type of responsibility for the Editorial 
Committee. Ordinarily, the Committee reads all the papers given 
at the National Conference sessions, selecting for publication in 
the Proceedings a group of papers that are particularly valuable 
because they either present new data, have immediate practical use- 
fulness, are of historical significance, or are especially timely or 
provocative. These same criteria were kept in mind this year, but 
selection had to be made in advance of writing, on the basis of 
topics planned by the Program Committee. 

Most of the section chairmen already had plans under way for 
the program when the Conference meeting was canceled. The Pro- 
gram Committee, which includes all the section and subcommittee 
chairmen, went over these plans and sent to the Editorial Commit- 
tee brief descriptions of eighty-four possible papers with suggestions 
of writers. From these, the Editorial Committee had the task of 
building a volume of about forty papers. In planning the volume 
the Committee had to take into consideration, not only the prefer- 
ence of the section chairmen as indicated by ratings, but also the 
balance of the volume in terms of topics and speakers from the 
various fields of social work. 

The Editorial Committee consisted of Paul T. Beisser (St. Louis), 
Gertrude Springer (Boston), Florence Hollis (New York City), Chair- 
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man, and, as ex officio members, the President of the Conference, 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter (Trenton), the General Secretary of the Con- 
ference and Editor of the Proceedings, Howard R. Knight (Colum- 
bus), and the Editor of the Social Work Yearbook, Russell H. Kurtz 
(New York City). Mr. Beisser, Miss Springer, and Dr. Potter were 
unable to meet with the Committee, and Robert P. Lane (New 
York City), a previous member of the Editorial Committee, and 
Linton B. Swift (New York City), the First Vice President of the 
Conference, substituted. 

The National Conference continues to be an open forum in which 
all shades of opinion may be expressed. Each paper, therefore, 
represents the views of the author alone, and publication does not 
imply endorsement by the Editorial Committee or by the Con- 
ference. 

The Editorial Committee wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness 
to the writers who so willingly contributed material to this volume, 
and in many instances did so in a very short space of time, to Mrs. 
W. Burton Swart, of Columbia University Press, who has again 
given such excellent editorial assistance in preparing the volume, 
and to the Conference General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, who 
this year took responsibility for preparing and sending all letters 
of invitation to authors, work which is usually done by the section 
chairmen. 

FLORENCE HOLLIS 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 


New York City 
August 1, 1945 
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THE YEAR OF DECISION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
By Ellen C. Potter, m.p. 


THAT THIS IS THE YEAR OF DECISION in social work cannot be suc: 
cessfully challenged. With this One World in ferment, with eco- 
nomic, social, technological, and political change, national and 
international, already in motion, social work cannot escape the ne- 
cessity of change within itself; nor can it avoid changed relation- 
ships with kindred fields; nor modified relationships with those who 
seek personal service or material help. 

Decisions may be made in related fields, within the next few 
months, which will shape our destiny without conscious participa- 
tion on our part, unless we interpret correctly the signs of the times 
and chart our course in relation to them. We are not alone on this 
turbulent sea. There are other ships, torn by the gale and swirling 
currents, seeking to chart a course over the horizon into the future. 
The Christian church is seeking to find its way back to the people 
“that humanity may be brought into vital daily relationships with 
a living God, and that all the forces of righteousness may be united 
in an eternal warfare against the forces of evil.” } 

Educators are evaluating their past performance critically; are 
questioning the quality of their teacher training; are acknowledging 
the shortcomings of the curriculum from preschool to graduate 
level; and are planning revisions and revitalizing their whole 
program. 

Scientists are questioning, not the miracles of their discoveries 
and their application to the solution of difficult problems, but 
rather their failure, or their inability, to interpret their discoveries, 
old and new, to the common man and their use to him, so that he 
will avail himself of the help science has to offer. They are calling 
upon the educators to develop “an informed middle class in science” 
through the study of science as a cultural subject, insuring through 
this “middle class” their ‘understanding and responsibility for the 


1 John D. Rockefeller, Jr., The Christian Church—What of Its Future? (New York: 
Protestant Council of the City of New York, 1945). 
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constant maintenance of the application of scientific knowledge to 
the needs of society.” ? 

It is within the range of possibility that professional social work 
needs a “middle class” ally and interpreter if its services are to be 
properly understood and utilized by society as a whole. 

Moreover, scientists in the fields of anthropology, medicine, so- 
ciology, psychology, geology, etc., have attempted in The Science 
of Man in the World Crisis* to bring together material which 
should be helpful to persons like ourselves who are concerned with 
the solution of human problems, anxious to plan wisely for their 
remedy, and yet always hampered by the “time lag’”’ (of almost a 
generation) “for the new discoveries and techniques of one science 
to become a part of the regular working equipment of other 
sciences.” As social workers we may not yet qualify as “scientists” in 
our field but we represent a young profession, we have developed 
a philosophy and technical competence and are ready to adapt new 
tools, new ideas to our purpose. If The Science of Man does nothing 
else for us, it will serve to emphasize the interdependence of all 
fields of knowledge and of service which relate to human beings. 

Medical science and public health services have, in the last fifty 
years, made astounding advances in diagnosis, prevention, treatment, 
and cure of disease and maintenance of health. Organized medicine 
is scudding before the gales of public demand for good medical care 
for all people, but the profession is caught between the financial 
reefs of economic planning for facilities and payment for services, 
on the one hand, and the “intrusion” of government, on the other, 
with what they please to call “socialized medicine.’ A workable 
partnership between government and organized medicine cannot be 
long delayed. 

Not only is the organized medical profession in process of change, 
whether it will or no, but organized nursing is driven by pressures, 
educational, economic, patriotic, which may result in modification 
of curriculum, classification of nurses, and standards of licensure, 
differentiating between the practical nurse and the bedside regis- 
tered nurse, the administrator and the educator in the field of 
nursing. In all these developments government will inevitably 
participate. 

Government itself, in the midst of winning the war, is involved 
in postwar planning. New tasks lie ahead. Relationships between 


2F. R. Moulton, “A Middle Class in Science,” American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science Bulletin, January, 1945. 

8 The Science of Man in the World Crisis, ed. Ralph Linton (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944). 
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Federal, state, and local governments must be integrated. Forces 
outside the government are exerting pressure to correlate and 
coérdinate certain functions of government so that a maximum of 
effective service shall be rendered on behalf of all citizens. In gov- 
ernment, education, health, and welfare services are interdependent 
functions; they must burst the traditional boundaries of separate 
functioning and find the way to work together on behalf of all. This 
is a gigantic task in governmental and professional relationship, 

Social insurance is challenging assistance programs; veteran bene- 
fits are adding complications to an already overcategorized system 
of social security; political patronage still seeks to hold its power, 
but it is under the pressure of merit systems. Confusions such as 
these must be resolved, and that speedily, if democracy is to serve 
the people. 

Capital and labor are involved, each in its field, in a struggle 
either to “hold their gains” or to minimize their losses in the face 
of fundamental changes which involve all the people. Labor and 
management, functioning today as rivals (or even as enemies), in- 
stead of as partners, are groping through the fog of prejudice for 
a solution of their problems of full employment, an annual living 
wage, and the right to bargain collectively. The answers will never 
be found until capital and labor acknowledge themselves as part of 
the whole people and resolve their rivalries in the interest of the 
welfare of society as a whole. The third party to these controversies, 
the people of the United States, must, through government, share 
in these decisions. 

Organized labor has entered the fields of adult education, of poli- 
tics, and of social service in a big way. The adaptation of these pro- 
grams to promote the welfare of all the people is a problem to which 
they must now address themselves. 

These five great areas of spiritual, social, scientific, economic, 
and governmental power, all moving into the future searching for 
their responsible place in world and local affairs, are bound to 
us, who serve in the field of social welfare, by ties which are in- 
escapable. The social services and material help which we are called 
on to give are made necessary by the inadequacy of the basic se- 
curity which these great forces should provide. We must understand 
them and be conscious of the interdependence of all these forces. 

We are evidently in distinguished company as we seek to arrive 
at decisions which must be made as social work enters a new era. 
This may be cold comfort! But let us face the realities. 

One hundred years ago, individual and collective decisions were 
made which cast the mold in which the future destiny of this country 
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was to be formed. No one man designed it. No single group of men 
and women determined the future. There was participation by 
leaders, yes, but decisions made by many little people shaped the 
future of the American dream. We share in a similar undertaking 
in our time. If we are to make decisions for the future we must look 
back into our historic past, for institutions of philanthropy as well 
as of government have a continuity; they “hitch on to the past and 
forward on to the future.”’ 

Private philanthropy was no unusual manifestation in America 
before the 1870s. Governmental charity was found only in the office 
of the overseer of the poor, in the almshouse, and in the lunatic 
asylum. In neither private nor public charity was there organiza- 
tion or standardization. In 1863 Massachusetts established the first 
State Board of Charities and Corrections for the purpose of focusing 
some degree of inspectional and supervisory power upon state and 
local charitable and correctional institutions. In rapid succession 
other states followed the example of Massachusetts, and these public 
agencies early sought interstate conference. 

The life story of the National Conference of Social Work began 
in 1871 when representatives of the State Boards of Charities and 
Corrections of Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin met, seventy-nine 
strong (with one woman in attendance). They established the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections. The purpose of that 
meeting and of those which followed was: “To get better acquainted, 
to discuss questions of common interest, to meet for mutual benefit 
and encouragement.” We were created to meet a governmental 
need. After that first meeting, private philanthropists sought mem- 
bership; by 1877 the private charity organization movement came 
into being. However, until 1890 the public charities dominated the 
deliberations of the Conference. 

What were our themes for discussion in those early decades? In 
the terminology of those days we discussed insanity, public build- 
ings for the dependent classes, penal affairs and prison discipline, 
statistics and legislation, medical charities and outdoor relief, de- 
pendent and delinquent children. By 1879 we were talking about 
preventing pauperism; and by 1882 the immigrant, organized chari- 
ties ip cities, imbecility and idiocy, and education for the blind had 
been dealt with; followed by the education of the deaf and dumb 
and ‘“‘preventive medical charities.” 

In the first decade of our existence medical men were prominent 
in our deliberations. More than fifty different physicians were mem- 
bers of our standing committees during the first six years. They 
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were largely representative of the state institutional systems and 
mental hospitals, but they were participating in the programs con- 
cerned with dependent and delinquent children, medical charities, 
and the prevention of pauperism, and in these fields they provided 
leadership. 

By the time the Conference entered its third decade organized 
private charity had outstripped the public charities in philosophy 
and leadership, carrying the torch for the next thirty years. The 
need for trained social workers and nurses to replace volunteers was 
recognized. By 1900 the training of social workers had become a 
reality in New York and Chicago. Mary Richmond was laying the 
foundation of case work as a social force. 

In our sixth decade Dr. Richard Cabot (in 1931), the third physi- 
cian to be our president, so far as we can discover (for ancient 
records do not always reveal whether a “doctor” is of medicine or 
divinity), challenged social work to undertake a scientific evaluation 
of the results of its technical advance in case work. He indicated 
that up to that time only six published documents had given evi- 
dence of a scientific approach to evaluation, and he gave special 
credit to the Gluecks and their 500 Criminal Careers and to Sophie 
Theis’s research on How Foster Children Turn Out. There is still 
need for “scientific evaluation” of the results of our service, both 
in the public and in the private field. 

Our seventh decade brings us back full circle to government as 
a dominant factor in the field of social work, and our programs 
reflect Federal participation with the states in leadership and funds, 
and the adaptation of professional skills developed in the private 
social work field to the mass production service job which govern- 
ment must supply. 

Over a long period the National Conference of Social Work kept 
the flickering spark of public welfare alive and in contact with 
professional social work in subsection or subcommittee programs. 
The American Public Welfare Association, incorporated in 1930, 
in the midst of the depression, marshaled the forces recruited by 
government to serve people in need, bringing these public servants 
into touch with each other and with the Conference. An addi- 
tional vital function growing out of the National Conference is 
found in the growth of state conferences of social work. There were 
eight state conferences by 1901. Today there is a conference in every 
state of the Union, with our National Conference office keeping 
them in touch with each other. 

Looking at the record of the National Conference, we see 
that. we have served social work well as an educational force, have 
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provided for an exchange of experience and opinion and have docu- 
mented the problems, policy, and performance of social work in 
our transactions for nearly three quarters of a century. We have, 
however, done vastly more than that. We have provided the seedbed 
or the nursery in which specialized fields of social work have come 
into being, have become self-conscious, and have acquired a cor- 
porate existence of their own. Many of them still retain close re- 
lationship with the Conference as Associate Groups. The roster 
with the date of incorporation of some of them is significant.* 

So much from our historic past which, in terms of growth, con- 
tinuity, and scope of service, is a worthy heritage. 

What is the future of social work and our relation, as an organi- 
zation, to it? Let us take our bearings, as a navigator must if he is 
to chart his course to reach port. Our one fixed star is in the realm 
of the spirit, with the firm acknowledgment of the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and the recognition of the dignity 
of the human personality. Without that in sharp focus, techniques, 
methods, and cash grants are but “sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

We are no longer the solitary guardian of the social services as 
we were for the first twenty years of our existence. The specialized 
agencies which have developed in the last fifty years form a constel- 
lation to which we must look. 

The American Association of Social Workers stands as the spokes- 
man for social work as a profession. This is our second fixed point 
of reference. The Association has charted its course, in this year of 
decision, directly toward the “building of sound relationships,” 
both with the administrative and the legislative bodies of govern- 
ment and with other groups with which they may wish to join forces 
for action. The Association proposes to work to make effective the 
accumulated knowledge of the profession in relation to questions 
of public social policy. It is addressing itself to the problem of 
voluntary registration of social workers as members of a profession, 


4 National Recreation Association, 1906 
National Probation Association, 1907 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1911 
Community Chests and Councils, 1918 
American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1919 
Child Welfare League of America, 1920 
Social Work Publicity Council, 1921 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1921 
American Association of Social Workers, 1921 
National Social Work Council, 1922 
American Public Welfare Association, 1930, etc., etc. 
—From Social Work Year Book, 1945 (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945). 
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and to the necessary procedures to achieve legal licensing at a later 
date.5 This is a matter of great importance in a profession touching 
so Closely to the welfare of human beings. Nationally and locally 
the Association pledges itself to promote the expansion and support 
of education for social work on a professional level. 

The Association of Schools of Social Work provides a third fixed 
point of reference. It has, within the last two years, completed a 
critical evaluation of the curriculum which is essential to the de- 
velopment of professional competence and leadership. It has set the 
standards of preprofessional preparation for entrance, on a graduate 
level, to accredited schools. Gordon Hamilton states, ‘““The general 
trend in curriculum building at the present time seems to be toward 
the establishment of a broad professional, rather than a narrow 
technical, base,” and she adds, “Only students who understand the 
problems of population, of technology, of the economic and political 
framework, can aspire to social work leadership in organization 
and control of social forces.” ® 

According to the last census (1940) more than seventy-two thou- 
sand persons were classified as social workers, while membership 
in our professional organization (A.A.S.W.) approximated eleven 
thousand. Providentially, the forty-two accredited schools located in 
twenty-two different states, Hawaii, and Canada—over one third of 
them established in tax-supported universities—give us hope that 
qualified personnel in public welfare departments may, some day, 
become a reality in line with sound public policy. The difficult 
task of selecting and admitting students to the graduate level of 
training will present a continuing challenge, and, in the words of 
Miriam Van Waters, “they must be human personalities worth 
training.” 

The National Conference of Social Work may properly leave 
the responsibility for the future development of social work as a 
profession to these two national bodies. 

The constellation of associations, organized on the national level 
in the many technical fields of social and health work, constitutes 
our fourth fixed point of reference. All these agencies are recon- 
sidering present programs in the light of future need. Their local 
units are adjusting to meet war and postwar conditions. Family and 
children’s agencies are consolidating; children’s institutions are unit- 
ing organically or functionally with children’s agencies, and their 


5 John S. Bradway’s article “Legalizing the Social Worker” (Social Service Review, 
March, 1945), should be read by every social worker. 

6 Gordon Hamilton, “Education for Social Work,” in Social Work Year Book, 1945 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945), pp. 141-42. 
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corporate names are being changed. Professional consultation on a 
fee-for-service basis has been undertaken in response to public de- 
mand. Social case work, under various new labels, has moved into 
many new settings, in industry, labor unions, schools, defense coun- 
cils, selective service boards, even into the armed services. Councils 
of social agencies and community councils have grown in strength 
in the field of social planning with a critical eye on standards of 
service and community coverage; while community chests have de- 
veloped a much-needed emphasis upon a united approach to the 
financing of private philanthropic undertakings in an over-all serv- 
ice, as contrasted with the competitive approach for funds twenty- 
five years ago by individual agencies. The future planning of all 
these agencies seeks to prepare to meet the impact of conditions 
created by demobilization, reconversion, and a world at peace. 

The National Social Work Council, created in 1922, is composed 
of individuals, chiefly professional, representative of these many spe- 
cialized agencies; its purpose is the exchange of information between 
nationally organized social work agencies, regular conferences, and 
a study of common problems. It is critically reviewing its present 
form of organization and basis of representation and the functions 
which it might perform on behalf of social, health, and related fields 
of service in an integrated or codrdinated program of social welfare. 
Although the National Council is predominantly representative of 
the interests of private social work, it is alive to the expansion in 
the field of public welfare which is represented in its membership. 

There is within the National Council and its present thoughtful 
planning, the possibility of a unity of purpose and a recognition 
of interdependence among all fields of social service, public and 
private. Such unity, when realized, should strengthen greatly the 
influence of social work as a whole in the development of public 
policy and coérdination on the local level. The babel of tongues 
which speak for social work today confuses those who are responsible 
for public policy. 

The emergence of public welfare on Federal, state, and local 
levels is our fifth fixed point of reference. In the short span of 
fourteen years, under the stimulus of Federal legislation and funds, 
every state in the Union has acquired an established state depart- 
ment of welfare (under a variety of titles); county welfare boards 
and staffs in more than three thousand counties in the United States 
which meet at least minimum standards; and general relief, espe- 
cially in metropolitan areas, responding to modern concepts of 
public welfare service. The American Public Welfare Association 
through its round table conferences has met the need of the public 
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welfare administrators on state and county levels more adequately 
than has been possible in the National Conference of Social Work, 
but the rank and file of case workers, investigators, and county 
supervisors have found their inspiration, education, and technical 
training opportunities within the National and State Conferences 
of Social Work. 

Edith Abbott has said: 


In the last fourteen years there has been a change in our whole welfare 
picture—one of the great social changes that come once in a generation. 
Like most far-reaching changes, this was preceded by a series of slowly 
accumulating minor changes; and, when these are fitted together, they 
show a clear trend to a great and permanent expansion of the public 
social services, because the needs of the people in the newer and more 
democratic world of the present century could not be met by the old 
system.? 


She emphasizes further that “the most important service these [pri- 
vate] societies can render is to support the work of the public 
service.’ Knowing Miss Abbott, we can be sure that she does not 
mean to support the public agency uncritically, but rather to help 
the public agency secure legislation which is adequate to its pur- 
pose, funds which are sufficient for administration, and assistance 
grants and service by qualified personnel. Such supporting help can 
be rendered only on the basis of a “friendly relationship,’ which 
Dr. Cabot emphasized as the first step in social diagnosis, which 
should lead to mutual understanding and treatment or help. 

There is an old proverb, ascribed to an American Indian tribe, 
which says, “Never judge a man until you have walked in his moc- 
casins two weeks.” Perhaps there is no more important function 
that the National Conference can perform than to provide the set- 
ting in which, for one week each year, board members, executives, 
case workers, and investigators, in public and private social agencies, 
can exchange moccasins and walk together. Mutual understanding 
and respect between those engaged in public and private social 
service is essential as we move forward into the new era which lies 
ahead. 

Having taken our bearings from five major points of reference, 
in which direction does the National Conference chart its course in 
the midst of social change? 

In an attempt to understand the “mind” of the Conference; we 
undertook to sound out the “public opinion” of the Conference 


7 Edith Abbott, “Social Services in Wartime,” in Social Work after the War, ed. H. R. 
Wright (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 170. 
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membership on several points which it could be assumed were of 
importance, or at least of interest, to the membership. We learned 
from A Guide to Public Opinion Polls ® that a sampling poll does 
not have to cover thousands to be significant, but it does have to 
represent a carefully selected cross section of the “population”—in 
other words, of our membership—at various levels of service, geo- 
graphic distribution, major areas of service, etc. We recognized the 
disadvantage of written questions, as contrasted with an oral inter- 
view, but it was the only method available. 

To point up our thinking and the validity of any conclusion 
which might be reached, the experts in this field tell us that the 
margin of error as between a large sample and a small sample is 
negligible when the sample is a representative cross section. Our 
National Conference membership provides that population, many 
times larger than the sample, whose mind we have sought to under- 
stand. 

Our “sample’’ was composed of twenty-two ex-presidents of the 
Conference; seventy-five members who had served as chairmen of 
sections and special committees in the last ten years; deans of thirty- 
nine schools of social work; and, from the membership master file, 
every twenty-fifth card drawn, providing a total unduplicated sample 
of 353 persons. We found that this sample provided a wide geo- 
graphic distribution as well as a cross section of the fields of social 
work, both public and private. 

Before we attempt to evaluate the returns from our sampling, 
a few comments are in order. As contrasted with professional organi- 
zations, such as the American Sociological Association, the American 
Medical Association, and the American Association of Social Work- 
ers, we have no common denominator in terms of qualification for 
membership except interest in social service and the payment of 
membership dues; our membership changes greatly from year to 
year. It increases sharply in the area in which the annual conference 
is held, losing a substantial portion of these members within a year 
or two. There is not the sustained sense of obligation from year 
to year over a long period of time which provides a continuity of 
support, financial and intellectual. Our membership is not a dele- 
gate body, and we do not assemble with the consciousness of rep- 
resenting a body of public opinion “back home,” which we support 
or oppose in our discussions. The long-established policy of our 
organization as stated in the preamble to our constitution provides 
for the discussion of the problems and methods of practical human 


8 George H. Gallup, A Guide to Public Opinion Polls (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), pp. 13-23. 
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improvement and for the dissemination of information. It spe- 
cifically states that we do not formulate platforms. As a result, an 
“action psychology” has never been developed. 

What does our poll show? Returns were received from only 46 
percent of those contacted.® This is somewhat better than the 
average return from questionnaires, but not sufficient to indicate a 
keen sense of responsibility for providing some insight into the 
“mind of the Conference.” The rank-and-file membership pulled 
down our average by its low return of 38 percent. The chairmen of 
sections and special committees returned 65 percent; presidents, 
54 percent; and deans of the schools of social work, 46 percent. 

What did we seek to learn through the questions we submitted? 
Our first question inquired whether there is a definite consensus 
of opinion as to whether a limited form of social action would 
strengthen the Conference. Will entrance into the field of action 
divide the Conference into warring camps? We defined “limited 
action” to mean “the official public announcement by the Confer- 
ence of principles which social workers endorse in regard to public 
policy or social legislation; the official announcement being based 
upon a two-thirds majority vote at the annual business session.” 
The opinion of 58.8 percent of the poll expressed the belief that 
such action would strengthen the Conference. Three percent failed 
to give an opinion, but they would not have been sufficient to swing 
the opinion to the negative. On the question as to whether an action 
policy would divide the Conference the returns were nearly equal, 
for and against; 20 percent expressed ‘“‘no opinion.” Three fourths 
of the presidential poll were against action; two thirds of the section 
chairmen were for action; the deans were divided fifty-fifty; and two 
thirds of the rank and file were for action. 

We reach the conclusion that the Conference membership has 
not made up its mind as to the wisdom of entering the field of 
action; and that internal conflict might endanger our present useful 
function of discussion, information, and education in the field of 
social work. A revision of the constitution would be necessary if 
action were to become possible. 

Our second question sought to determine the opinion of the 
Conference as to whether our name is appropriate to the thinking of 
today. Edith Abbott has given us a summary of the vote, taken in 
1917, when a change of name left behind the old name of National 


9I am indebted to the office of the National Conference of Social Work, especially 
to Howard R. Knight, General Secretary of the Conference, and Jane Chandler, 
Assistant Secretary, for the tabulation of the poll of Conference opinion and for re- 
search covering the early history of the Conference. 
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Conference of Charities and Correction and substituted the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work.!° This new name was the choice 
of 42 percent of the vote then cast. 

Today’s poll shows 50.9 percent of the votes cast in favor of 
National Conference of Social Welfare; 24 percent, for National 
Conference of Social Work; and 25.9 percent scattered among five 
other choices. Thirty-five percent of the latter votes were for National 
Conference of Social Workers. The scattering of votes was greatest 
among the general membership. We reach the conclusion that there 
is no unity of opinion on this point, but there is a trend toward 
“social welfare” as contrasted with “‘social work,’’ which is accounted 
for, as suggested by Miss Abbott, by the widespread use of the terms 
“public welfare” and “social welfare” now applied to the public 
social services as contrasted with private social work. 

Our third question sought to learn the mind of the Conference 
in regard to the most pressing problem of the day, namely, the 
method by which health and sickness services for all the people 
shall be provided. We wanted to know on what basis our member- 
ship made up its mind on such important matters. Had they read 
the section of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill relating to health; 
or any of five publications 11 which we listed which might throw 
light on the question? 

The poll revealed no definite consensus of opinion. Three fourths 
had read the section of the Wagner bill, but only 36 percent had 
read the Statement of Principles of a Nation-wide Health Program. 
The past presidents and the deans of the schools were most widely 
read, with three or more documents to their credit, and were clear 
in their opinion, calling for a rewriting of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill in the light of the Principles of a Nation-wide Health 
Program (published by, and in coéperation with, the Committee 
on Medical Economics). More than 57 percent of those less widely 
read found themselves unable to express any opinion. The record 
stands with 27.7 percent for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill as writ- 
ten; 34.5 percent for a bill rewritten in the light of the Principles 
of a Nation-wide Health Program; and 37.6 percent unable to 
express an opinion. . 

The conclusion seems evident that on matters of such vital social 
policy a membership body, constituted as we are, cannot during 
the seven days of its annual meeting arrive at conclusions which 


10 Abbott, op. cit., p. 170. 

11 Statement of the American Public Health Association; the Report of the Health 
Program Conference on Principles of a Nation-wide Health Program; “U. S. Medicine 
in Transition,” Fortune, 1944; the progress report of Senator Pepper’s Committee, 
“Wartime Health and Education.” 
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will voice the opinion of organized social work. It is evident also 
that on this burning question of health service for the people a 
very few have informed themselves sufficiently to vote intelligently. 

Our fourth question related to training for professional social 
work. Has the National Conference of Social Work a legitimate 
concern in the field of professional social work education? Here we 
arrived at a positive answer: go.1 percent said, “‘yes,’’ emphatically. 
We sought for additional information and asked: Is there need of 
equal emphasis in the curriculum upon causes of social maladjust- 
ments and need, and their prevention, as contrasted with techniques 
for securing remedy? Again we received an emphatic “yes” from 82.7 
percent of the poll. Finally we asked: Does professional social work 
training adequately prepare students to function with ease within 
the framework of law in the public welfare field? The answer was 
not clear: 29.6 percent polled “yes’; 48 percent polled “no”; while 
22.4 percent did not provide an answer. However, the rank and file 
of the membership poll indicated by 59 percent that they did not 
believe their training had equipped them to function “easily within 
the framework of law.” 

The conclusion is very definite that our membership has a deep 
interest in the preparation of social workers, not only as technicians 
and practitioners, but for leadership. While it is not so stated, I 
believe that they long for the day when social welfare leadership, 
in the broadest sense, on local, state, national, and international 
levels shall be a reality. 

It is of the greatest possible significance that the Association of 
Schools of Social Work has already anticipated the need expressed 
by this poll of opinion, and again I quote Gordon Hamilton: “The 
general trend in curriculum building at the present time seems to 
be toward establishment of a broad professional, rather than a nar- 
row, technical, base.” 

In what direction do we, as a National Conference, chart our 
course for the future? 

In times like these one tends to. think in terms of drastic, or 
dramatic, redirection. If change is not manifest there are those who 
say that leadership is ‘asleep at the switch” or “frozen in old 
grooves.” 

Listen to the words of a philosopher, Ralph Barton Perry, of 
Harvard: 


The chief source of spiritual nourishment for any nation must be its 
own past, perpetually re-discovered and renewed. A nation which neglects 
its tradition loses its historic identity and wantonly destroys its chief 
source of spiritual vitality; a nation which merely re-affirms its tradition 
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grows stagnant and corrupt. But it is not necessary to choose between 
revolution and reaction. There is a third way—the way, namely, of dis- 
criminating and forward-looking fidelity.?? 


That which is true of nations is also true of social institutions and 
organizations. We have looked at our past, our birth, our develop- 
ment, and that of social welfare services during nearly three quarters 
of a century. We have looked at the present, with all its startling 
developments in the midst of world social revolution, in our own 
chosen field. How is the National Conference to make its greatest 
contribution to the future? I can speak only for myself but I am 
convinced that our greatest service to the field of social welfare 
will be in “discriminating and forward-looking fidelity” to those 
principles which have guided us throughout our history, and which 
during seven decades have slowly but surely matured in the presence 
of social change. What will that decision mean to us? 

1. We rededicate ourselves to the great educational function of 
discussion and interpretation within the framework of the diversi- 
fied fields of the social services; including the interpretation of the 
social, economic, and political maladjustments which create the 
problems with which we must deal. 

We leave to other organizations, which are more sharply focused 
in terms of membership and objectives, the problems of social action. 
If the public opinion poll demonstrates anything, it is that we are 
not qualified to assume the action function and would render a 
disservice to social work as a whole if we attempted to do so. We 
have, however, an obligation to educate our constituency, lay and 
professional, in methods of social organization and action; and to 
emphasize the responsibility of the social worker as a citizen in 
a democracy, who must make himself felt in support of sound social 
policy, in government and in the private philanthropic field. 

If the major fields of science are finding themselves today frus- 
trated by lack of understanding, on the part of the common man, 
of all that science has to offer him, and are today asking for inter- 
preters through a great “middle class in science,” can we not help 
to create through our educational function a body of public opinion 
interpretive and supporting of social work through the “forgotten 
men and women,” so often overlooked in our program-planning, 
who constitute the boards of directors of our private and our public 
agencies? They reach in government from the Social Security Board 
down to the lowliest county welfare board; and in private philan- 


12 Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and Democracy (New York: Vanguard Press, 1945), 
p. 627. 
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thropy, into every social agency and institution where policy is 
determined by their social understanding and philosophy. The fu- 
ture of all our social services depends upon their understanding 
of their function in relation to the programs which we are called 
upon to administer. The National Conference of Social Work and 
the state conferences have a great service to perform in this field. 

2. We commit ourselves, unreservedly, not only by precept but 
by example, to the elimination of interracial, religious, and other 
minority cultural tensions. We recognize progress already made but 
acknowledge that it is not enough. At the core of this problem and 
its solution lies our fidelity (individually and collectively) to our 
belief in the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
dignity of the human beings who are involved with us in the search 
for a Christian brotherhood. 

3. We commit ourselves, unreservedly, to the service of the nation 
as a whole. Implicit in that commitment is our willingness to trans- 
fer our annual Conference from region to region so that within a 
span of five years it may bring renewed courage, inspiration, and 
education to those who serve on the battle line with us. We are 
aware that only a handful of cities in this country can accommo- 
date our membership in comfort, and that they are not regionally 
distributed. Perhaps the postwar planning in many regions will 
remedy this situation. However, comfort must not be the measure of 
our devotion to our national service. 

4. We commit ourselves to the development of a greater con- 
tinuity of relationship with our membership throughout the year, 
through quarterly issues of the Bulletin expanded to provide them 
with information in regard to movements on the national level, 
public and private, which are of concern to social work as a whole; 
and in addition, we commit ourselves to resume the publication, 
at biennial intervals, of the roster of our membership, a document 
greatly valued by social workers who look beyond their local horizon. 

To provide continuity of service will require greater continuity 
in.membership maintenance, which, together with expansion of 
membership, will add strength to our total undertaking. 

Synthesis is the final step in the scientific process. Social work has 
recognized that it is not yet a science. Medicine reached the status 
of a science only after centuries of practice as an art. The National 
Conference of Social Work, holding the various channels of spe- 
cialized practice open to each other, and pooling all our knowledge, 
can make some significant contribution to the development of social 
work as a whole. 

The growth and strength of a great tree come from the deep earth 
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which its roots tap; from the rich soil at the grass-roots; and from 
the rain and sunshine from the heavens. The National Conference 
of Social Work can be strong and useful only as citizens like our- 
selves, through our service and planning agencies, provide the vital 
force in local communities, out of which the national agencies in 
every field derive their strength. 


® 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE PEACE 
| By Vera Micheles Dean 


THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION that the San Francisco Confer- 
ence was summoned to establish will prove effective in the years 
ahead in assuring the security and welfare of all nations only if these 
nations are willing to make use of its machinery. The United Na- 
tions organization will not function in a vacuum. It will function 
in a world impoverished and disorganized by war, where conflicts 
between and within nations have left deep-seated hatreds and un- 
satisfied aspirations, and where a struggle already impends among 
the victors for the spoils of victory, such as strategic bases, spheres 
of influence, and raw material resources found within the borders 
of small, weak nations like Iran or Rumania, while sharp differences 
of opinion about ideological issues still prevail all over the globe. 
In looking toward the future, therefore, it is not enough to study 
the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. It is essential 
to watch the long-range forces that are shaping the world in which 
this Charter will have to be applied. 

The first question that springs to our minds when we stop for 
a moment to look ahead is: What has the war done to Europe? 
Many draftsmen of postwar plans had assumed that, once the wall 
of silence Hitler built around Europe had been breached, we would 
find a continent materially unchanged by the war—that somehow, 
in spite of all the suffering and terror we had read about in the 
papers, people in the liberated countries would still be going about 
their business more or less as usual. 

What do we find now? We find that in all the countries con- 
quered by Hitler there have been active resistance groups, composed 
of courageous men and women ranging, in their political views, 
from extreme Right to extreme Left; in their economic condition, 
from great wealth to utter poverty; in their convictions, from athe- 
ism to fervent religious faith. These men and women sacrificed life 
and property for the sake of defeating the Nazi dictatorship and 
native Quislings. But there were others who, for a variety of rea- 
sons—political sympathy, desire for personal security, hope of ma- 
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terial profits—collaborated with the Nazis, and betrayed their couti- 
trymen to the enemy. Within each country a civil war has thus been 
going on, sometimes undeclared and fought silently below the sur- 
face, sometimes flaring into the open, as in Poland, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The end of the war among nations will not automatically end 
this war within nations. There are people throughout Europe who 
want, not only to defeat Germany, but also to get rid, at home, of 
the men and institutions who, in their opinion, made their coun- 
tries vulnerable to German attack. All of Europe is moving, politi- 
cally, Left of Center; but the degree of leftwardness increases as 
one goes from west to east. In some countries—France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway—which had had a long tradition of democracy, 
and where an opportunity existed before the war for orderly eco- 
nomic and social change, the resistance movements for the most 
part seek reform, not revolution. In others—Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Greece—where democracy in the Western sense had not yet fully 
developed, and the Industrial Revolution was still in its early stages, 
we have already witnessed profound upheavals, and may expect 
more in the future. At the same time, we must bear in mind that 
the liberated peoples are exhausted by years of fighting and priva- 
tion and desperately weary of war. They long for a period of sta- 
bility when they can pick up again the broken threads of their lives. 
Side by side with the desire for fundamental change we find a 
desire for peace and order. The trend toward revolution is held in 
check at many points by a drift back to prewar conditions. 

The search for new political leadership is sharpened by economic 
impoverishment, the tragic heritage of Nazi conquest. The Nazis 
plundered the countries of Europe, literally stripping them of food, 
clothing, tools, railway equipment, raw materials, gold—all of which 
went to feed the German people and strengthen the Nazi war ma- 
chine. Their purpose was so to weaken their neighbors by looting 
and by biological restrictions that Germany, even if defeated on the 
battlefield, would still be the dominant power in Europe. The lib- 
erated countries retain the potential wealth of their soil, but it will 
take them a considerable period of time to rebuild their industries 
and restore the standard of living they enjoyed before 1939. During 
this period of reconstruction it will probably prove necessary to 
retain some, at least, of the controls established in time of war over 
the distribution of food and clothing, over currency, wages, and 
trade. This will mean that in each country the government will 
exercise a closer supervision of economic activities than had ever 
been dreamed of in prewar days. Some of the members of resistance 
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movements would like to seize this opportunity to introduce far- 
reaching economic reforms. The trend in Europe—and in Britain 
as well—is toward what General Charles de Gaulle described as “di- 
rected economy.” Under such a system private enterprise would con- 
tinue to have a place, especially in the production of consumers’ 
goods, but the state would have over-all direction of the nation’s 
economy, and would control enterprises regarded as essential to the 
national welfare, such as railways, mines, and public utilities. 

This trend is strengthened by another striking result of the war 
in Europe, and that is the decline of the middle class in the ad- 
vanced industrial countries of the West. It is the middle class which 
has lost most heavily, both in material possessions and in political 
influence, and if economic power is regained, it will be under dras- 
tically altered conditions. With the decline of the middle class may 
come a decline in what we call the liberal tradition, which this class 
nurtured and defended in the nineteenth century. At the same time, 
in countries which had not experienced the Industrial Revolution 
until recent years, we may expect the rise of a new middle class of 
skilled workers and technicians—a tendency that was noticeable in 
Russia on the eve of its invasion by Germany. 

The moment that the possibility of change in Europe is men- 
tioned, people are apt to ask: Will Russia dominate the Continent? 
Will it benefit by the common victory of the United Nations to 
spread communism outside its borders? Russia will play an increas- 
ingly important part in the affairs of Europe as well as of Asia. 
It will do so, not because of the effectiveness of communist propa- 
ganda, which proved singularly ineffective in advanced industrial 
countries during the interwar years, but because of the prestige it 
has won as a result of its military triumphs. The Russians are sweep- 
ing into Europe in the wake of a successful, if bloody and ruthless, 
revolution, crowned by a successful war. They are like the armies 
of Napoleon which carried from one end of Europe to the other 
the ideas of the French Revolution, not because they were skillful 
propagandists, but because their victories on the field of battle 
demonstrated the new strength of revolutionary France. 

The Russians are in a strategic position to influence the future 
of Europe. They have been more keenly aware than the British and 
Americans—too long isolated from the Continent—of the tides of 
unrest that have been rising since. 1914. Yet it is not in the interest 
of Russia to have Europe seething with civil strife after the war, 
for Russia herself will need a long period of order and security to 
reconstruct her own devastated areas and recoup her losses of man- 
power. The Soviet leaders, however, are determined to make sure 
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that, at the end of the war, neighboring countries will have govern- 
ments friendly to Russia. This does not mean that these governments 
must necessarily be composed solely of communists. On the contrary, 
the Russians have shown a disposition to deal with any group, what- 
ever its political convictions, provided it is genuinely determined 
to codperate with Moscow. In the Yalta Declaration on Liberated 
Europe, Russia joined Britain and the United States in assuming a 
temporary trusteeship for the liberated countries, with the object 
of helping them to solve their political and economic problems “by 
democratic means.” Only if Britain and the United States withdraw 
from Europe after the war will Russia assume a dominant position. 
Those who fear Russia’s influence in Europe should be the ones 
most intent on establishing an effective international organization 
through which the Big Three could work to stabilize the Continent. 

In view of Russia’s vastly enhanced strength on the Continent, 
what role, it may be asked, will Britain play in Europe? Because of 
its need for overseas trade, Britain for centuries has been the center 
of a great empire scattered all over the globe rather than a European 
power. Only when some ambitious leader threatened to upset the 
stability of Europe, and rouse the Continent against Britain, did 
the British intervene to redress the balance of power—resisting 
Napoleon at the turn of the nineteenth century, the Kaiser in 1914, 
Hitler in 1939. In the intervals between such interventions, Britain 
still thought that it could maintain a position of “splendid isola- 
tion” with respect to the Continent. 

This illusion of security has been irrevocably shattered by World 
War II, during which the Germans unsuccessfully tried to invade 
the British Isles, and succeeded in wreaking destruction on Britain 
by air raids and robot bombs. The British are now unanimous in 
recognizing that they will have to take a sustained part in European 
affairs if they are to have any influence on the Continent. But this 
realization comes at a time when Britain, gravely weakened by eco- 
nomic losses suffered as a result of the war, can no longer claim the 
pre-eminence it once enjoyed in finance, shipping, and naval power 
—having yielded first place in all these fields to the United States, 
which had already outmatched it in civil aviation. Nor can the 
British, with a population of 40,000,000, raise huge land forces like 
those of Russia, with a population of 190,000,000. 

The British, being realists, are resigned to letting Russia have a 
free hand in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, provided Britain 
retains a special position in areas which it regards as essential for 
its own security as an island nation dependent for its existence on 
sea routes. It needs the Low Countries, to protect its Channel ports; 
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it needs France, with which it has been allied in two world wars; 
it needs support in lands bordering on its “life line” through the 
Mediterranean—Spain, Italy, Greece, and, farther east, Palestine 
and the Arab states. This need for security explains why Britain 
has accepted, however regretfully, Russia’s decisions about Eastern 
Poland and the Baltic countries, but has insisted on having the right 
of way in Italy and Greece. The British admire Russia’s military 
exploits, but they do not want a communist-dominated Europe. 
What they want is to see the liberated peoples freely elect their own 
governments. Mr. Churchill and some of his associates, however, 
have shown a predilection for monarchical regimes—and this pre- 
dilection might cause a clash between Britain and Russia about the 
future political complexion of Europe, unless the two countries, 
on the basis of the Yalta Declaration, can agree on a middle course. 

One major problem on the Continent directly concerns both 
Britain and Russia, as well as the liberated countries and the United 
States. And that is: What will happen to Germany? Both Britain 
and Russia want to make it impossible for the Germans to wage a 
major war in the foreseeable future. How can they go about it? 
Russia has expressed itself in favor of partial dismemberment of 
Germany. It has proposed that East Prussia and Upper Silesia 
should go to Poland in compensation for Eastern Poland, taken 
by Russia; and has itself claimed a portion of eastern Germany, 
including Koenigsberg, to strengthen its position on the Baltic. It 
has also supported France’s demand for international administration 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. At the Yalta Conference, Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt accepted the idea of 
compensation for Poland at the expense of Germany, but without 
stating any specific settlement. British public opinion, however, 
has, on the whole, opposed partition or dismemberment of the 
Reich, fearing that such measures would merely fan the desire for 
a war of revenge among the Germans and, at the same time, make 
Poland and France peculiarly dependent on Russia for protection 
against such a war. 

Britain, whose exports before the war were challenged in many 
world markets by those of Germany, would like to see the Reich’s 
industrial power greatly weakened. Russia, which hopes ‘to obtain 
reparation from Germany in the form of machinery, labor, and 
technical skill, may prefer to let the German industrial system func- 
tion at least in part, provided the bulk of its output goes to repair 
Russia’s devastated areas. 

The program for defeated Germany adopted by the Big Three at 
Yalta represents a compromise among these various views. Terri- 
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torial issues are left for settlement at a future peace conference. A 
reparation commission to assess German reparations in kind is to 
be set up in Moscow. Germany is to be occupied by the Big Three, 
and probably by France. It is to be disarmed; its General Staff is 
to be broken up “for all time”; its industry capable of being used 
for military production is to be eliminated or controlled; its war 
criminals are to be punished; its Nazi institutions are to be extir- 
pated. 

Any measure proposed for Germany now or in the future should 
not be judged on the basis of whether it will slake our thirst for 
revenge (full compensation can never be exacted from Germany 
for the sufferings it has caused), nor on the basis of sentimental 
consideration for the feelings of the German people (any peace 
imposed after defeat will be resented by Germans, no matter how 
“soft” it may seem to us). The real question is: Will any given 
measure contribute to the reconstruction and future ‘security of 
Europe? Our problem is not how best to weaken Germany, but 
how best to strengthen the rest of the world so that even a Germany 
restored to peacetime prosperity could not become a menace to its 
neighbors. 

With this problem is closely linked another question: What will 
be the future of the small nations of Europe? Will they be some- 
thing more than pawns of the great powers? If we look at the situa- 
tion realistically, we shall see that most of the small nations had 
but the shadow, not the substance, of independence in 1939, because 
of the brutal fact that they did not have sufficient manpower, terri- 
tory, and industrial resources to defend themselves against aggres- 
sion by one of their great neighbors. A Poland that could be con- 
quered within a month, a Denmark that could be occupied in one 
day, were not really independent. If the small nations are not to be 
obliterated after the war, they must be assured a measure of security 
within an effective international organization. Otherwise, no matter 
how many pledges of independence they may receive from Britain, 
Russia, or the United States, they will be constantly living in fear 
of attack. 

Once an effective international organization has been created, the 
small nations will be able to practice, in peace, the arts of civiliza- 
tion to which they have so richly contributed throughout the cen- 
turies. Their future will be hopeless only if we fail to create an 
international organization, and allow the world to keep on drifting 
toward anarchy and chaos. If the United States, Britain, and Russia 
use their power responsibly, the small nations may find greater 
security within the framework of an international organization 
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than they have enjoyed in the past. It is with this end in view that 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals place responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international security on a Security Council, of which the 
great powers, capable of checking aggression, will be permanent 
members; but, at the same time, it is proposed to set up a General 
Assembly, and under it an Economic and Social Council, in both of 
which the small nations will enjoy rights and opportunities equal 
to those of the great powers. It is these proposals which were con- 
sidered by the United Nations Conference at San Francisco. 

In the adjustment of small nations to an international organiza- 
tion France may be expected to play an important role; for France, 
whose military and industrial strength was not sufficient to with- 
stand German attack, has traditionally exercised intellectual ascend- 
ancy over the small nations of Europe, and may prove more suc: 
cessful than any one of the three great powers in rallying them to 
a system of collective security. The independent spirit shown by 
General de Gaulle may make him a symbol for other liberated 
countries eager to reassert their independence. 

Complex and baffling as are the problems of postwar Europe, we 
must not forget that equally acute problems await the United 
Nations in the Far East. ‘There the most pressing question is: What 
will be done with the colonial possessions of the Western powers— 
Britain, France, Holland, and Portugal? Will they be returned to 
the control of each of those nations once the war with Japan is over, 
or will they be granted a new status? While the Dumbarton Oaks 
conferees made no reference to colonial problems in their proposals 
for an international organization, it proved advisable to summon a 
conference of the five great powers in Washington on the eve of the 
San Francisco Conference to consider this subject. The United 
States, it is believed, favors the establishment of an international 
trusteeship system, under which the administration of all colonies 
will be subject to supervision by an international agency that would 
be a part of the United Nations organization. This agency would 
set the time at which the various colonies would be regarded as 
ready for political independence, and would see to it that the 
colonial powers should prepare their dependent areas for independ- 
ence by appropriate political, economic, and educational measures. 

The views attributed to the United States are not regarded with 
favor by the major colonial powers—Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal. The first three have indicated that they plan 
to give a wide measure of autonomy to their colonial possessions 
after the war, but to retain them under their national control, 
possibly federating them in some way with the mother country. 
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The British have also expressed willingness to consider some form 
of joint administration of adjoining colonial areas by two or more 
powers, similar to the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 
which has proved a successful clearinghouse and coérdinating 
agency for the problems of British and American possessions in the 
Caribbean area. The future of India raises a whole series of other 
issues which have not yet been publicly discussed by the United 
Nations. In considering colonial questions, we must bear in mind 
that colonies differ widely in racial composition, economic resources, 
and political and social development, and that no one formula will 
prove applicable to all. Moreover, the colonies represent important 
assets for the powers that control them; if not always assets in terms 
of economic value, then at least assets in strategic terms. The United 
States, no matter how genuinely concerned it is to help dependent 
peoples, cannot ask Britain, France, Holland or other colonial 
countries to surrender their colonies unless we, in turn, are pre- 
pared to make a number of adjustments, in trade, international 
finance, aviation, merchant marine, and so on, which would redound 
to the benefit of our Allies. The fact that we have been signally 
successful in our relations with the Philippines should not cause us 
to point the finger of scorn at other colonial powers, who might 
question some of our policies in Puerto Rico and Alaska, or inquire 
into the progress we have made to improve the position of our own 
Negro population. Here, too, we shall need an international organ- 
ization to handle the manifold problems left in the wake of Japan’s 
defeat. | 

An effective international organization, however, will not get 
beyond the blueprint stage until we know the answer to a final 
question: What part will the United States take in European affairs? 
In the past this country, which actually never lived in isolation from 
the rest of the world, has wanted to enjoy freely economic and 
cultural contacts with other nations through trade and shipping and 
through the activities of our missionaries and scholars, but it has 
been reluctant to accept any lasting political and military commit- 
ments abroad. 

Now we face a grave decision: Will we accept responsibility for 
the political and economic results of our military operations or will 
we, as in 1919, leave Europe to its own devices the moment the war 
is over? The present trend, first indicated in President Roosevelt’s 
1945 message to Congress on the state of the Union, and strongly 
expressed by our participation in the Yalta Conference, is to have 
the United States share the risks, as well as the advantages, of rela- 
tions with Europe. If this trend persists, and wins the continuing 
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support of the American people, the United States will be in an 
even stronger position than Russia or Britain to influence the out- 
come of the war. For this country alone among the great powers is 
not suspected of having territorial designs on the Continent, and it 
is by tradition committed neither to reaction nor revolution. It is 
therefore peculiarly well qualified to keep the balance between the 
conflicting interests of other countries. 

If we have the courage and imagination to see the vistas of useful 
service now opening before us as a nation, we shall come to feel 
like our fighting men so eloquently described by Ernie Pyle. They 
are not, he says in Brave Men, afraid “of the physical part of dying.” 
Their emotion “is rather one of almost desperate reluctance to give 
up the future.” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL READJUSTMENTS 
IN THE RECONVERSION PERIOD 


By William Haber 


‘THE CHALLENGE OF THE RECONVERSION PERIOD will be as great as that 
we have faced successfully during our wartime mobilization. Under 
the stimulus of war, the American economy has been transformed 
in a manner which would have seemed almost incredible to those of 
us who, ten years ago, were concerned with the problems of mass 
unemployment and economic distress. Production and employment 
have risen to unprecedented levels. Our labor force has been vastly 
expanded, and unemployment has nearly vanished. 

The war period has given us, for the first time, a conception of 
how productive our economy can be if our manpower and resources 
are fully used. Yet most of the expansion has been a result of 
abnormal wartime factors which will soon cease to exist. The recon- 
version problem, in broad terms, is the problem of finding a peace- 
time basis for high-level employment. It calls for the remaking of 
America into an economy of high output and income, fairly dis- 
tributed among our citizens. This transformation will require bold 
and farsighted action by all levels of government, by private institu- 
tions, and by the workers and employers who are the basic source 
of production and consumption. 

To realize the magnitude of the reconversion and readjustment 
task, it is only necessary to note the changes which have taken place 
as a result of wartime pressures: The war has affected the size and 
composition of our labor force; production levels have reached 
unprecedented heights; there have been radical changes in the level 
of consumption and the standard of living; the status of many 
groups in our national life—the prewar unemployed, youth, women, 
and minority groups—have been radically influenced by the expan- 
sion of job opportunities. What special problems of readjustment 
will we face as a result of the vast migration of workers and their 
families to war production centers, and the separation of millions 
of soldiers from their families? What are the implications of the 
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changes which have occurred in the wartime pattern of working 
hours, the expanded productivity of workers, and the interlocking 
maze of economic controls—over materials, prices, wages, interna- 
tional trade, distribution, and manpower—which have been neces- 
sary during the war? 

Such changes, seen in contrast to conditions of the prewar period, 
provide us with a completely new frame of reference for social and 
economic policy. 

The extent and nature of the readjustments required in the 
transition from war to peace are measured by the transformation 
of our economy that has taken place since 1940. We are now pro- 
ducing goods and services at a rate nearly double that of 1940, 
though 12,000,000 of the most productive members of our normal 
labor force are in the armed services. The productive capacity of 
our nation has been vastly expanded, and though some of our new 
facilities can be used only for specialized war output, a large part 
can be used for peacetime purposes. The war has brought tremen- 
dous changes in the distribution of our population, our industries, 
and our labor force. Completely new relationships between gov- 
ernment and economic activity have been created, and while these 
may largely vanish after final victory, the process of dropping con- 
trols without causing dangerous distortions may be nearly as dif- 
ficult as the task of establishing them in the first place. 

The conversion of our nation to a wartime footing was not accom- 
plished overnight. Even with the powerful unifying motives pro- 
vided by war, and with the stimulus of almost unlimited funds, it 
took more than two years to achieve full mobilization of our re- 
sources. The reconversion job will be even more difficult, and can 
be done successfully only if we recognize from the start that the 
process is not automatic and requires attention to a mass of inter- 
locking problems. It has been said that ‘disaster may come by 
accident, but prosperity in the modern world can come only by 
planning.” 

Under the spur of war, our total production of goods and services 
has reached levels never approached in peacetime; the 1944 total 
of $198,000,000,000 compares with $97,000,000,000 in 1940 and 
$g9,000,000,000 during the boom times of 1929. In 1944 the value 
of war production alone was equal to 160 percent of the total 
production in 1939, the last year unaffected by rearmament and war 
production; yet nonwar production is also above the 1939 level. 

The increase in total output was accompanied by a sharp increase 
in our physical plant and in our consumption of raw materials. 
About $20,000,000,000 has been invested in new or expanded indus- 
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trial plants since 1940. Of this total, about $16,000,000,000 repre- 
sents facilities owned by the Government. About $10,000,000,000 
worth of these new facilities will be usable for civilian production— 
aircraft and synthetic rubber capacity, most of the aluminum and 
magnesium, and a good share of the steel and machine tools. 

In contrast with every other major warring nation, our outpour- 
ing of weapons and munitions has been achieved without cutting 
the total supply of goods and services available to consumers. Many 
durable goods, such as automobiles, have of course not been pro- 
duced during the war. The shortages of some foods and consumers’ 
goods have been annoying rather than serious. In fact, the total 
expenditure for consumers’ goods and services rose from about 
$66,000,000,000 in 1940 to nearly $98,000,000,000 in 1944. Even if 
price changes are taken into account, this means that the average 
American family has been able to purchase more food, clothing, and 
other goods and services than before the war. Thus we shall enter 
the transition period, unlike most other countries, with a population 
which is physically sound and potentially capable of a high level of 
productivity. 

America’s war production record was achieved as a result of many 
factors in addition to a prodigal use of materials and facilities. Pro- 
duction processes were improved and new ones were invented. Mass 
production methods were applied so that most workers engaged in 
making highly complex products performed simple repetitious tasks. 
Partly as a result, it was possible to employ and train millions of 
workers who had no previous industrial experience. The general 
adoption of a longer work week gave us the equivalent of several 
million additional workers. 

These developments have important implications for the postwar 
period. Productivity per worker will increase as wartime techno- 
logical improvements are adapted for civilian work, and hourly 
wage rates may be increased in a number of industries, with no 
increase over prewar production costs. New civilian products will 
be placed on the market, thus increasing potential job opportuni- 
ties but, at the same time, causing a decline in some established 
industries. 

Just as wartime production has implications for the postwar econ- 
omy, the wartime mobilization of manpower will also affect the tran- 
sition period. The chronic unemployment of the 1930s has been 
replaced by full employment. In fact, the war has brought into the 
labor force millions of workers whose employment interferes with 
education or family responsibilities which should normally be para- 
mount. 


eee 
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Between October, 1940, and October, 1944, our total labor force 
rose from 55,000,000 to 65,000,000. Of this total, 12,000,000 were in 
the armed forces—an increase of more than 11,000,000 during the 
four-year period. This drain of manpower was not quite balanced 
by other increases in the labor force; the civilian labor force de- 
clined during the same period. This net decline, however, conceals 
tremendous shifts within the civilian labor market. 

Employment in manufacturing rose from a monthly average of 
less than 11,000,000 in 1940 to nearly 17,000,000 in 1943, declining 
to about 16,000,000 in 1944. In the so-called ‘“‘munitions industries,” 
employment rose from about 4,000,000 in 1940 to more than 
9,000,000 in 1944. This vast industrial army was recruited from the 
ranks of the unemployed, by transfer from other industries, and 
by use of persons not previously in the labor market. 

About 7,000,000 persons who would not normally be in the labor 
market took jobs, or were added to the armed forces. About 
3,000,000 of this group were boys and girls who left school earlier 
than they would have in peacetime. Some 2,000,000 married women 
took jobs instead of remaining as housewives; and about 2,000,000 
aged persons returned to work, or postponed their retirement to 
stay in war jobs. The number of women in nonfarm jobs today is 
about 6,000,000 greater than it was in 1940. Many of these women, 
after the war, will undoubtedly prefer to be wage earners rather 
than housewives. 

Millions of Negro workers have been able, for the first time, to 
obtain steady jobs at high wages. Government-sponsored fair em- 
ployment policies have helped them to come closer to obtaining an 
equal opportunity to share job opportunities. 

The vast tide of movement into munitions production required 
mass migration of workers and their families. About 3,000,000 per- 
sons have moved across state lines to take war jobs. In many war 
production centers postwar employment is unlikely to require as 
many workers as are needed now. 

Agriculture, with an average of 8,100,000 workers in 1944 (com- 
pared with 9,200,000 in 1940), has been able to produce more food 
than ever before to feed, not only this country, but also our Allies. 

The movement to war industries has meant long hours of work 
and greater pay for most workers. The scheduled work week in 
manufacturing increased from about forty hours to forty-eight hours, 
and average weekly earnings rose from $26 to $47. For millions of 
families, the war has brought a higher standard of living, more food 
and clothing, and steadier work than ever before. 

Despite these economic benefits, the war has created social dis- 
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locations which must receive attention in the transition period. 
Families in which both parents are working have been unable to 
give children the supervision and guidance they normally require. 
Ihe absence of men in the service leaves many children who have 
never seen or do not recall their fathers, and many wives who have 
had little chance to work out normal homes for themselves and their 
husbands. 

Migration has interrupted the schooling of children, and over- 
crowding in war centers has caused hazards to health. Many young 
workers have earned high wages without ever being exposed to the 
need for competing for jobs on a basis of efficiency. Millions of 
young men have gone directly from school to the armed forces and 
have not yet had a chance to make a real adjustment to normal 
employment. 

A wartime economy differs from the normal operation of a com- 
petitive economic system in that a large segment of all business 
activity is devoted to serving a single customer—the Government. 
In order to assure an adequate supply of materials and manpower 
for war production and war-supporting activities, it is necessary to 
interfere with the normal freedom of action of employers and wage 
earners. Materials must be allocated to essential users, and some 
products and services must be curtailed or even eliminated, The 
freedom of workers to accept any job they choose and the freedom 
of employers to hire workers as they choose have been sharply 
modified by manpower regulations, such as those which provide for 
employment ceilings, statements of availability, and the hiring of 
certain workers only through the United States Employment Service. 

To prevent inflation, it has been necessary to maintain rigid con- 
trols of prices and wages. For some commodities, the lack of balance 
between supply and consumer demand has made it necessary to 
institute rationing, which limits the amount of consumption by any 
individual in order to make sure that all consumers receive at least 
their minimum needs. The remoyal of controls, in itself, will pre- 
sent problems of extreme complexity. A wartime economy is dis- 
torted and unbalanced; the operation of normal laws of supply and 
demand, if all controls were dropped simultaneously, would cause 
major dislocations before a proper balance of production, prices, 
and wages could be re-established. The transition must involve a 
gradual withdrawal of controls, slowly enough to avoid such dislo- 
cation, yet rapidly enough to stimulate civilian enterprise. 

There is one important effect of the war which cannot be stated 
in objective terms.of production, manpower, and production con- 
trols. We have found that full employment is not merely 2 dream, 
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but something which can be actually achieved. This fact will color 
our thinking immeasurably in years to come. The paradox of want 
in the midst of plenty perplexed this country for a decade in the 
1930s. Our wartime prosperity is another paradox—plenty in the 
midst of destruction. We now know that full employment and full 
production are possible; now the question is how these things can 
be achieved without hate and war. 

Our objective is really something more than “‘reconversion.” If 
we “reconvert’’ to the levels of economic activity that we had before 
the war, we will again have millions of unemployed workers, side 
by side with idle plants and unused resources. We must have an 
economy that produces more goods, and employs more people, than 
ever before in our history. In this sense, we are not “‘reconverting”’ 
at all; we are aiming at an expanded economy. What we do from 
day to day and from month to month will directly affect the prospect 
of attaining high-level employment and production after the war. 

Millions of our families have known for the first time what it is 
to have steady work and a high standard of living. They have had 
the truest kind of economic security—the knowledge that there are 
enough jobs to go ’round. In the postwar period, we will have the 
same resources, productive plant, and managerial skills that we have 
now; we will have even greater human resources. Properly used, 
they can give us a higher standard of living and personal dignity 
than we or any other nation have ever known. And after the war- 
time demonstration that high-level employment is attainable, we 
can be content with nothing less. 

The transition to a healthy peacetime economy involves numer- 
ous and complex problems. Each of these problems calls for policy 
decisions which must give proper weight to three basic objectives. 
The first of these is the effective prosecution of the war until final 
victory. The second is the speedy development of expanded employ- 
ment and production in nonwar industries. The third is mainte- 
nance of high-level income and employment in the postwar period. 

Fortunately, the problems of reconversion and transition will not 
all have to be met simultaneously. The transition will involve five 
fairly distinct phases, each of which will involve policy decisions 
which are characteristic of that phase. 

The first phase, which has ended, involved those preparations for 
reconversion which could be made while a two-hemisphere war con- 
tinued. Detailed plans for war production cutbacks after V-E Day 
were worked out, and the various government agencies developed 
programs for modification of their controls to permit limited re 
sumption of civilian output. 
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The second phase of reconversion, which may end even before 
this article appears in print, is the interval between the defeat of 
Germany and the defeat of Japan. Production for the Japanese war 
will still require a major part of our manpower and facilities, but 
some expansion of civilian production will be possible. Although 
some workers will be released from war plants, and a limited number 
of men will be released from the armed forces, unemployment will 
be limited and local in character. 

During the third phase, shortly after the defeat of Japan, there 
will be virtually a complete stoppage of war production, and a large- 
scale release of war workers and demobilization of veterans. Even if 
reconversion is carried out as quickly as is humanly possible, mil- 
lions of workers will experience transitional unemployment before 
they are absorbed in new jobs. 

The fourth phase is likely to be a prosperous one, based on the 
unmet demands for goods and the accumulated purchasing power 
created by the war. The needs of foreign nations, added to those 
of our own consumers, should provide nearly full employment for 
at least a few years after reconversion is completed. 

The fifth phase is the true postwar period in which the economic 
effects of the war are no longer paramount. This phase will be the 
real test of our economy’s capacity for insuring full employment 
under peacetime conditions. 

Major problems during these periods can be conveniently 
grouped under four headings: the removal of government controls; 
reconversion of industry; manpower reconversion; and economic 
policies related to full employment. 

1. The removal of wartime economic controls.—In the transition 
period, the retention of unnecessary controls would delay and im- 
pede the expansion of normal economic activity. Until the defeat of 
Japan, however, we must retain enough controls to prevent recon- 
version from interfering with war production. Some controls will 
also be needed as a guard against inflation and other economic 
disorders which might hamper reconversion. 

As war production eases off, the War Production Board's controls 
will be adjusted to permit facilities and resources to shift from. war 
to nonwar activity. The unwinding process must be gradual; some 
kinds of material can be released almost at once, while others will 
still be scarce. Special assistance must be given to those civilian 
products and services most needed to support the war economy. 

During the transition period, manpower controls will be applied 
selectively and dropped entirely when tight labor markets disappear. 
The need for direct manpower controls will be greatly influenced 
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by the extent to which contract allocation procedures are successful 
in redistributing war production from tight labor market areas to 
those of labor surplus. 

The volume of goods available for civilians will be far below the 
demand until after the defeat of Japan. Likewise, the demand for 
labor will exceed the available supply in many areas and industries. 
To avoid inflation, price and wage stabilization must be retained. 
As working hours are reduced, it will no doubt be necessary to 
permit some upward wage adjustment in order to prevent strikes 
and serious cuts in standards of living. 

The mere cessation of war production and the relaxation of war- 
time controls will not in itself assure a prompt expansion of civilian 
output and employment. Inventories of war goods must be taken 
out of war plants promptly, and employers must receive advance 
notice of contract cancellations. Government-owned plants, worth 
about $16,000,000,000, must either be sold to private owners, main- 
tained as stand-by facilities for future military needs, or scrapped. 
The disposition of the plants and productive equipment must be 
consistent with general policies regarding the prevention of monop- 
oly and the promotion of competition. 

The disposal of surplus consumers’ goods in the hands of the 
Government also involves policy decisions. Not only must a fair 
return be obtained on the value of goods sold, but the timing and 
manner of disposal must not be allowed to deflate unduly the 
markets for normal producers of similar products. 

These specific economic problems are temporary. They represent 
part of our economic legacy from the war. Nevertheless, they are 
important because excessive delays in solving such problems would 
impair economic confidence. Investors and businessmen must feel 
that they can expand and undertake new lines of production. Work- 
ers must have a sense of security based on continuing employment 
or the knowledge that civilian jobs are being expanded rapidly to 
fill the gap left by declining war production. Unless this atmosphere 
exists, neither private nor government action can insure full produc- 
tion and employment. Reconversion must proceed as rapidly as 
materials for facilities and manpower can be spared from war pur- 
poses. The gap between the slackening of government spending and 
the resumption of private investment and consumer spending must 
be as narrow as we can make it. 

2. Manpower problems and human readjustment in the transition 
period.—Most of us find it difficult to be really interested in abstract 
economic problems. We are more interested in knowing what the 
reconversion period means in terms of human beings. What will 
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happen to the 7,000,000 workers who have been drawn into the 
labor force by wartime pressures? How easy will it be for displaced 
war workers and veterans to find new jobs? How much unemploy- 
ment will there be and how long will it last? What can communities 
and private agencies do to help in the postwar adjustment of indi- 
viduals? 

It is true that our success in achieving high and stable levels of 
production and employment depends primarily upon our skill in 
solving the basic economic problems. But even if we do succeed in 
these fields, we face an array of problems of human readjustment 
without precedent in our nation’s history. These problems will be 
made greater if unemployment is heavy and prolonged; they will 
challenge our powers of adjustment even if we reach substantially 
full employment quickly. 

What will happen to persons now working who are not normally 
in the labor market? It is only natural to ask, ““Won’t these workers 
drop out of the labor force as soon as the war ends?” Many of them 
will, but a rather large proportion will probably continue to seek 
employment. We cannot assume that the young men and women 
who interrupted their education to enter the armed forces or take 
war jobs will immediately return to school. Most persons who leave 
school, intending to return later, never do so. The G. I. Bill, which 
provides subsistence pay and free education for young veterans, will 
encourage some of them to return to school. But until the defeat of 
Japan, the older veterans and those with dependents will be dis- 
charged first. And only after that date can we expect large numbers 
of discharged veterans to resume their education. 

Nor can it be assumed that a large proportion of the older work- 
ers and women will voluntarily withdraw from the labor market. 
Only a small proportion of such workers are employed in munitions 
plants; the majority have taken jobs in trade, service, and nonmuni- 
tions manufacturing, to replace workers who have gone to war 
plants and into the armed forces. The older workers and women 
who are now in nonmunitions industries are unlikely to leave the 
labor force until they become unemployed. 

Many women will have strong economic incentives to hold on to 
their jobs, or to seek new jobs if they are laid off. Most of the women 
added to the wartime labor force are working to replace the income 
of husbands, brothers, and sons now in the armed forces, or to help 
in meeting the needs of households with relatively fixed incomes. 
In addition, a large number of women will prefer working in in- 
dustry to housekeeping. 

The wartime labor force includes a good many handicapped and 
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marginal workers who would not have been employed or seeking 
employment under peacetime conditions. Most of these workers 
will keep their jobs until they are laid off and will seek new work 
after they are laid off. Public opinion and the necessity for the 
rehabilitation and employment of large numbers of returning dis- 
abled veterans will tend to keep handicapped workers in the labor 
market as employees or job seekers. 

We cannot, therefore, assume that the persons now working who 
did not have jobs in peacetime will simply retire from the labor 
market. In the first year after the defeat of Germany, the net shrink- 
age of the labor force will be only about 700,000. Withdrawals after 
Japan’s defeat will depend largely on the availability of job open- 
ings, and the extent to which we adapt public policies designed to 
stimulate the retirement of older workers and to encourage young 
people to postpone their entry in the labor force. 

Unemployment, on a small scale before Japan’s defeat and on a 
rather large scale during demobilization will present one of the 
major problems in the transition. The extent of unemployment 
between the defeat of Germany and Japan will be affected by many 
unpredictable factors—the tempo of military progress, the length 
of the interval before Japan surrenders, and the extent to which 
supplies and equipment can be shipped from Europe for use in the 
Pacific war. Several million individuals will have to shift to new 
jobs, but the total number of unemployed at any one time will 
probably not exceed 2,500,000. 

In the year after Germany’s defeat, many of the released muni- 
tions workers will not actually have to change jobs. As the steel and 
textile industries, for example, begin to deliver for civilian uses the 
same products now made for the armed forces, the workers released 
from munitions production will be reabsorbed in civilian pro- 
duction. 

As the reconversion of civilian production gets under way, jobs 
will be made available for most of the workers who need them, 
though many will be temporarily unemployed because of the time 
required for retooling, overcoming production bottlenecks, and 
obtaining a smooth flow of materials. In some communities, recon- 
version possibilities are limited, and local pools of unemployment 
may exist until new industries take up the slack or until the workers 
move to areas of greater opportunity. 

The impact of demobilization in specific industries and communi- 
ties will be much more severe than the low national total suggests. 
Moreover, even though not more than 2,500,000 workers will be 
unemployed at any one time before Japan is defeated, a much 
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greater number of individuals will be jobless at some time during 
this period. At the same time, we will have acute labor shortages in 
some areas where urgent types of munitions production must be 
maintained or even expanded. 

The impact of demobilization will become most acute with final 
victory in the Pacific. At that time, there will probably still be 
6,000,000 persons engaged in munitions production, most of whom 
will be released within a few months. Over a longer period, depend- 
ing upon the availability of transportation and the size of our 
occupying forces, an additional 7,000,000 persons will be released 
from the armed forces—assuming that the armed forces will remain 
at 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 for some time after the war. 

Exact predictions of unemployment in the demobilization period 
are impossible. We cannot know how long the Pacific war will last, 
and therefore we cannot guess how many workers will still be in 
munitions plants on V-J Day, or how much progress will have been 
made in reconversion. We do know that lay-offs from munitions 
production will be extensive and sudden. We must anticipate the 
return of veterans at the rate of perhaps 750,000 per month for 
many months. No amount of planning can make jobs immediately 
available for all displaced war’ workers and veterans. An unem- 
ployment level of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 workers is, therefore, to be 
anticipated. The real issue is how rapidly this total can be reduced. 

The shifting of millions of military personnel and civilian work- 
ers from war jobs to peacetime jobs is another major problem. Even 
those workers who are eventually re-employed in the same area 
where they now work will face the problem of adjusting to new 
employers or to new occupations. Wartime labor shortages have 
been met, in large part, by the process of upgrading workers to 
positions of greater skill and pay. Unskilled workers have been 
moved up to semiskilled positions; the semiskilled, in turn, have 
been used to fill skilled jobs. Women and marginal workers have 
been accepted in many occupations in which the employer would 
normally have used young men now in the armed forces. Workers 
from trade and domestic service have been pulled into factory jobs, 
and replaced by persons who would normally not be in the labor 
force. 

The demobilization period will bring a reversal of this process, 
and workers will be reluctant to accept downgrading. Already, in 
certain communities, we have situations in which some workers stay 
unemployed in preference to accepting jobs at a lower wage or skill 
than those from which they have been laid off. This is understand- 
able, in human terms; but it may also be a lag-factor in human 
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reconversion. Occupational guidance, to promote necessary occupa- 
tional shifts, will be necessary to minimize this type of unemploy- 
ment. 

Some occupations, like some types of overexpanded plant facili- 
ties, will be in oversupply in the transition period. The metal-work- 
ing trades, for example, now employ far more people than can be 
absorbed by a healthy peacetime industrial structure. The same is 
probably true in the electronics field. Throughout war industry, 
there exist such pools of workers with skills that will be “surplus” 
as industry reconverts. Here again, workers will need assistance in 
finding the kind of civilian work which best fits their abilities and 
which makes use of the skills and experience which they have 
acquired in war jobs. 

The transfer of workers from war activities to peacetime jobs may 
involve extensive migration. It is not easy to predict how many of 
the 3,500,000 workers who moved across state lines will return to 
their former homes. Prewar patterns of population may not be 
re-established. The extent of back-migration will depend in large 
degree upon the volume of unemployment and the prospects of new 
jobs after reconversion. If we have full employment, there will be a 
demand for labor in most centers of war production which were 
the destinations of war migrants. Expansion of peacetime produc- 
tion will be facilitated by wartime migrants, and few of them will 
return home. As is true of most human problems of reconversion, 
full employment will in itself solve most of the difficulties involved 
in worker migration. 

But if we have a postwar depression, the trend will be from cities 
to villages and from highly industrialized states to agricultural 
regions. This was the prevailing pattern in the 1930s. In this event, 
the wartime migrations will appear as temporary dislocations. More- 
over, if we have a severe depression, it is not a matter of great 
consequence, from the national viewpoint, where the workers are 
unemployed. Aside from the extent and direction of broad tides of 
postwar migration, we are certain to have some ghost towns and 
some industrial centers which cannot support their wartime popula- 
tions. Even if we have jobs available for all job-seekers, migration 
from these towns and cities is inevitable. 

From the pattern of the 1930s, we can infer that continued large- 
scale unemployment would create cross currents of migration, as 
workers move from one area of unemployment to another in which 
their actual prospects are no better. Public policy should seek to 
prevent such aimless movement; but if it occurs, the question of 
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settlement laws in relation to public assistance will again become 
a live issue. 

The transition from war to peace involves many problems of 
personal and community adjustment which are not directly related 
to employment. What must we do to assist people as people, instead 
of as workers? What adjustments are needed to offset the war-created 
stresses and social problems which not only leave individuals poorly 
adjusted, but also undermine healthy family and community life? 

Our educational system has suffered. Teachers have left their 
profession for the armed forces and for better paid civilian work. 
Schools, particularly elementary and high schools, are understaffed. 
At the same time, hundreds of thousands of boys and girls have cut 
their schooling short in order to work or to serve in the armed 
forces. Plans must be laid, not only to restore, but to raise the 
average age at which boys and girls leave school. This must be done 
primarily to insure a continuing high level of education. Inci- 
dentally, raising the average age at which boys and girls leave school 
will provide a ‘‘cushion” against unemployment during the critical 
transition period. 

Colleges and universities, as well as secondary schools, have suf- 
fered during the war. With these institutions, the primary problem 
has been the loss of practically the entire male student body. This 
has meant a crippling loss of revenue for those institutions that are 
dependent largely upon tuition for their operating expenses. For 
private institutions, long-run financial problems are posed by de- 
creasing gifts for endowment and declining income from invested 
funds. Aside from financial problems, the colleges and universities 
face the task of establishing courses best designed to fit students— 
including veterans who resume their education under the G. I. Bill 
—for a place in the postwar world. 

The normal lives of millions of families have been disrupted. 
Hundreds of thousands of families have moved to crowded war cen- 
ters where they often had difficulty in adjusting to the new com- 
munity. ““Overemployment” has left children without adequate care 
and discipline—with a resulting increase in child delinquency. High 
wages, particularly for younger workers, create expectations of per- 
manent high income that cannot be realized. The consequences 
may be disillusionment and resentment in the postwar years. 

Racial problems have intensified during the war. While much has 
been accomplished in the way of economic equality for Negroes, 
for example, many communities feel that they are sitting on a 
powder keg. They anticipate that unemployment may be the spark 
that will explode the keg. 
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Aside from the social changes that have affected civilians, veterans 
face a readjustment of even more serious proportions. Many soldiers 
and sailors entered the armed forces from school, and have never 
earned wages for a living. Some veterans will fall into the demoraliz- 
ing fallacy that the world owes them a living. Others will find 
it difficult to accept humdrum jobs and industrial discipline. Com- 
petition inherent in civilian life will leave some veterans bewildered 
and resentful after years of easy comradeship in the armed services. 

A number of government programs to assist veterans are em- 
bodied in the G. I. Bill and the activities of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the Retraining and Reemployment Administration. 
Some veterans have a statutory right to re-employment in their pre- 
war jobs; others will be assisted in finding new jobs by the USES. 
Preparations have been made to administer training grants and to 
assure adequate facilities for training. Provision has also been made 
for hospital care, vocational rehabilitation, and the payment of cash — 
benefits to veterans who are involuntarily unemployed. Veterans are 
eligible for special assistance in starting new businesses or purchas- 
ing farms or homes. 

In the monetary sense, we have made the most generous provi- 
sion for veterans in our history. Such programs alone are not 
enough. The readjustment of some 9,000,000 veterans to civilian life 
will call, not only for wise Federal action, but also for intelligent 
understanding by community agencies and by the families and em- 
ployers of returning servicemen. 

Every action and policy adopted by the Government in the early 
transition period may have an effect upon the objective of maintain- 
ing a high level of employment and income. This objective will not 
be easy to attain. During the war, we have achieved full employ- 
ment at the cost of government expenditures on a scale never before 
approached in this country. The public debt has reached $233,000,- 
000,000. The interest on this debt—about $4,500,000,000 per year— 
is nearly equal to the total of all internal revenue taxes received 
in 1939. 

After the war, Federal Government expenditures will be cut to 
about 20 percent or 25 percent of their present magnitude—perhaps 
to $20,000,000,000 or $25,000,000,000 as compared to a total of 
$91,000,000,000 in 1944. The key problem of reconversion is to 
establish conditions under which this cut in government investment 
and expenditure can be replaced by private investment and con- 
sumer spending. 

One essential step is the adoption of a definite tax program for 
the postwar period which will fairly distribute the burden of govern 
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ment costs, and stimulate production and business expansion to lay 
the foundations for the largest peacetime private pay rolls in our 
history. If wage stabilization and price controls are continued in the 
early demobilization period, it will be necessary to permit adjust- 
ments which will maintain consumers’ spending power and en- 
courage business expansion. Adequate unemployment benefits, and 
other measures to supplement the income of individuals affected by 
the transition, are needed to prevent a deflationary psychology 
which might curtail spending and discourage business expansion. 
Detailed reconversion policies must give adequate attention to the 
protection of small businesses and the assistance of new enterprises. 
An adequate volume of public works must be planned, to be avail- 
able, if needed, during the trough of unemployment which may de- 
velop between V-J Day and the achievement of full reconversion. 

Not only the Government, but labor and management as well 

‘have a responsibility for developing labor relations policies which 
are consistent with high income and productivity. As a safeguard 
against the contingency that private spending may fail to provide 
full employment, we must also at least explore the implications of a 
national full employment budget under which government spend- 
ing would be used to fill the gap. 

How adequate and how complete are the plans and programs that 
have been developed for the transition period? What remains to be 
done by the Federal Government, and by private agencies? In one 
sense, we can never be fully prepared for shocks and dislocations 
as great as those which will accompany the end of the war. With 
final victory, a major section of our economic activity will suddenly 
vanish, and it must be replaced gradually and laboriously by new 
types of activity within the private section of the economy. 

We all know that the World War I left a serious aftermath of 
economic and social dislocations. Yet that war involved only go per- 
cent of our economy, while today nearly half of our national income 
is being spent for war purposes, and about half of our manpower is 
directly or indirectly involved. World War I ended with about 
4,000,000 persons in the armed forces, while the corresponding fig- 
ure now is 12,000,000. The first war lasted barely one and a half 
years, while the Army today includes 1,000,000 men who have been 
absent from civilian life for more than five years. 

The problem of reconversion, viewed as a single aggregate, is 
staggering. It can be met, however, in segments. Our public and 
private institutions and our community thinking must be prepared 
in advance, and be flexible enough to make further adjustments as 
the detailed aspects of reconversion require attention. Fortunately, 
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the economic and social adjustments do not have to be made exclu- 
sively by government action. The native adaptability and resiliency 
of the average man and woman will provide the solution for many 
of the social maladjustments created by war. As soldiers return, as 
the pressure of wartime industrial tempos vanishes, and as mothers 
leave paid work to care for their families, many of the difficulties 
which confront us now will disappear. 

On the other hand, many of the problems of transition cannot 
be solved by individuals without guidance and assistance—provided 
in part by the Federal Government, and in part by private agencies, 
communities, and state governments. I have outlined the steps 
which the Federal Government has already taken or planned to 
prepare for the reconversion of industry—contract settlement, sur- 
plus disposal, the gradual elimination of controls, etc. The wisdom 
with which these responsibilities are fulfilled and the skill with 
which the programs are administered will, in large part, determine 
how we shall fare in the reconversion period and the postwar world. 

To place veterans and civilians in jobs, to provide vocational 
guidance and counseling, to assist workers to move from stranded 
areas, and to provide comprehensive and uniform information on 
labor market conditions, a national employment service is required. 
Return of the employment service to the states in the reconversion 
period would force a piecemeal approach to a national problem. 
Only a national employment service can advise migrating workers 
intelligently, provide employers in tight labor market areas with 
information to guide them in recruiting workers from other states, 
and adjust an occupational guidance program to nation-wide trends 
in job opportunities. 

The Federal Government must assume responsibility for strength- 
ening the unemployment compensation system if the states fail to 
make their laws an effective first line of defense against unemploy- 
ment. Changes in the state unemployment compensation laws en- 
acted in 1945 merely nibble at the fringes of the existing inade- 
quacies. Of our total nonfarm work force of 43,000,000, only about 
30,000,000 would be entitled to benefits if they became unemployed. 
Weekly benefit payments and the duration of benefits vary among 
states, with no logical relationship to wage levels or the anticipated 
duration of unemployment. The duration of benefits is shorter than 
the periods of unemployment that will be experienced by most 
unemployed workers during the transition. 

These restrictions on benefit payments will affect, not only 
individual unemployed workers, but also the entire economy. 
The $6,000,000,000 reserve now accumulated for benefit payments 
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can act as an automatic balance wheel to counteract the decline in 
consumer spending that would occur if workers had no source of 
income during unemployment. If, however, benefits remain inade- 
quate, the general effect of benefit payments will be correspondingly 
reduced. 

Since the states have not made the changes that must be made if 
unemployment compensation is to realize its full potentialities in 
the transition, the Federal Government should impose minimum 
standards of coverage, benefit payments, and disqualification. 

In addition to advance provision for unemployment compensa- 
tion, the public assistance programs provided for in the Social Secu- 
rity Act should be strengthened. Even in July, 1944, 2,800,000 old 
persons, blind persons, and children deprived of parental support 
received aid under the special categories of public assistance; in ad- 
dition, half a million individuals were receiving general assistance. 
During the transition, this load will increase, and the programs are 
deficient in a number of respects. Maximum payments in a number 
of states are low; provision for medical care of recipients of public 
assistance is inadequate; residence requirements for the receipt of 
public assistance are excessive in a number of states. Correction of 
these deficiencies will assist materially in providing for need gen- 
erated primarily by loss of jobs and income during the transition. 

In addition to its responsibilities to all workers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a moral and statutory obligation to assist veterans in 
readjusting to civilian life. While much of this task can and should 
be performed by the communities, the final responsibility of the 
Federal Government is clear. Hospitals, administered by the Federal 
Veterans Administration, must be expanded. The readjustment al- 
lowance, loan, and educational grant provisions of the G.I. Bill must 
be federally administered. Responsibility for insuring that all serv- 
ices to veterans are codrdinated and that they meet the actual needs 
of veterans is a function of the Federal Government. A major task 
of the reconversion period will be to insure that these obligations 
are discharged with vision, with a minimum amount of red tape, 
with an attitude that is understanding without being oversympa- 
thetic, and with full realization of the necessity of integrating Fed- 
eral activities with those of communities. 

Effective action to readjust individuals calls for community ac- 
tion. Community governments and community-wide organizations 
have a responsibility to insure that the agencies at work in the 
locality do not wastefully duplicate each other’s work. Funds must 
be provided for local health and welfare programs. School systems 
must be equipped to carry their postwar burdens by the provision 
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of adequate physical facilities and, more important, high teaching 
standards and salaries adequate to attract good teachers. Commu- 
nities should, as many already have, lay out programs of local public 
works, Every community has an opportunity and a duty to adjust 
state and national programs to its needs. 

The private social work agencies, because of their experience and 
strong ties to the community, are ideally fitted to assist individuals 
and families to adjust to the postwar world. They have a tremen- 
dous job to do in the field of child welfare, in the reintegration of 
family life, in improving standards of health, and in assisting vet- 
erans to resume life as well-adjusted civilians. 

One thing we have learned during these four complicated war 
years is that local action is indispensable whenever government ac- 
tivities directly affect individuals. National and state objectives have 
to be realized in terms of real people in real communities. 

State governments, too, have an important role to play. Much of 
the planning of public works and the development of plans to stim- 
ulate business activity must be done by the states unless we choose 
either to concentrate all economic planning at the Federal level, 
or to leave a vacuum where planning is needed. States must also 
take the major responsibility for developing public assistance pro- 
grams and other social programs such as public health, housing, and 
social services. 

Industry and organized labor have participated actively in help- 
ing government solve the problems of war mobilization. In the 
transition period, their participation can be equally valuable. 
Largely through voluntary agreement, strikes have been insignif- 
icant in relation to total employment, and both management and 
labor have learned to make concessions in the interest of the total 
war effort. Is it unreasonable to hope that from this background we 
can develop voluntary arbitration machinery and labor-manage- 
ment coéperation in the interest of a productive peacetime economy? 

We shall enter the reconversion period with manpower resources, 
physical capacity for production, and raw materials resources po- 
tentially capable of providing jobs for every worker, and the highest 
standard of living ever achieved in this or any other country. In a 
very real sense, our ability to translate these potentialities into real- 
ity will determine, not only our national destiny, but the fate of the 
world. Mass unemployment breeds distrust and fear. In such an 
atmosphere, we would find it impossible to fulfill our commitment 
as a member of the United Nations. Public opinion would not coun- 
tenance the export of food to the wrecked regions of Europe if mil- 
lions of our people were in distress because of unemployment at 
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home. The long-run advantages of reduced tariff barriers would be 
submerged in a nationalistic trade policy if we seemed incapable 
of providing jobs for workers. Our inability to create and maintain 
full employment would cast doubt on democracy as a way of life. 

Achievement and maintenance of high-level employment is, there- 
fore, the fixed goal toward which all elements of the reconversion 
program must be directed. Its realization is essential to the well-be- 
ing of every group and section of our population. It can insure a 
market for our farmers, an income for business, big and small. Less 
than full employment spells less than full use of our resources and 
stagnation for many sections of our population. The war has taught 
us that it need not be; it has taught us also that to achieve high-level 
employment requires the closest collaboration among government, 
industry, and labor. There is no easy formula to provide us with 
a peacetime equivalent to the wartime dangers which made such 
employment levels possible. But if we are not to revert to a prewar 
national income which would spell economic ruin, we must recog- 
nize that the strategy of reconversion calls for audacious policies 
to redeem the pledge that high-level employment is our national 
objective. 


THE IVES-QUINN ACT: AN ADVANCE 
IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


By Alvin Johnson 


LAWS PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION on grounds of race, creed, color, 
or national origin have been on the statute books of a number of 
states for years, in some cases for decades. In New York it is un- 
lawful for any hotel, restaurant, or place of public entertainment 
to discriminate against patrons for reasons of race, creed, or color. 
You have a right to take a Negro friend to the finest hotel or night 
club. Try it. You will find that any waiter is superior to a law of 
the state of New York, when the law has no teeth in it. 

The Temporary Commission on Discrimination, appointed by 
the Governor and Legislature of the state of New York, was en- 
trusted with the task of preparing a bill against discrimination in 
employment, a bill that would be equipped with teeth enough for 
effective enforcement, but also one that would provide for an admin- 
istrative machinery competent to distinguish between real discrim- 
ination and apparent discrimination, between the employer or labor 
organization trying sincerely to observe the law and those who might 
dare to flout it. 

Through six months the Commission held frequent sessions un- 
der the chairmanship of Irving Ives, leader of the majority in the 
Assembly. At the outset there was a wide divergence in views among 
the twenty-three members of the Commission, eight of whom repre- 
sented the Legislature and fifteen, the interested citizenry. In the 
course of the meetings one dissident opinion after another fell away, 
and all the members signed the final report, only three with reserva- 
tions. 

It was assumed by the members of the Commission that all good 
citizens condemn in principle the denial of equal opportunity for 
employment on grounds of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Therefore the issue was not be be treated as a partisan issue. As one 
who attended every meeting of the Commission and of its subcom- 
mittees I can testify that not even a chemical trace of partisanship 
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appeared in the whole life of the Commission. It was assumed that 
under a system of individual enterprise, there is no profit in dis- 
crimination for any employer or any labor organization. The work 
of the Commission, therefore, was not directed against the interests 
of the employers or labor organizations of the state, but against the 
prejudices surviving from a less civilized era that were working good 
to no one and inflicting intolerable injury upon many men and 
women. "| |] il 

On the basis of these assumptions the Commission arrived at vir- 
tual unanimity, and drafted and published a tentative bill on which 
it proceeded to hold hearings in the chief cities of the state. The 
legislative hearing, after a bill has been introduced, is a normal 
procedure in every state. Holding hearings by a commission on the 
subject matter of a proposed law is also common practice. Hearings 
on a bill that has been prepared by a mixed commission of legis- 
lators and laymen, before its introduction in the Legislature, repre- 
sents a new departure, which, it is hoped, may become common 
practice in social legislation. The Commission sought to take the 
people of New York State into its confidence. It wished every cit- 
izen who had objections to the bill or to any of its features to have 
a chance to be heard. In the hearings no one was denied an oppor- 
tunity to speak, nor was a time limit imposed on him. Moreover, 
any citizen might offer a memorandum with the assurance that it 
would be carefully studied. 

In one point the procedure failed to meet the expectations of the 
Commission. It had hoped for a full and free debate, but with very 
few exceptions opponents of the bill failed to appear. They feared 
they would be “pilloried” if they dared to stand up in defense of 
discrimination. They thought that they could oppose the bill more 
effectively by pressure on individual legislators, supported by a reg- 
ular legislative hearing in which they would be represented by an 
overwhelming legal and oratorical talent, as against the scattering of 
progressive citizens who might appear. Their strategy proved dis- 
astrous to their hopes. The prelegislative hearings had aroused the 
state. Every religious organization, every important labor organiza- 
tion, every civic and welfare society, every racial group was repre- 
sented at the legislative hearing in support of the bill. The oppon- 
ents had to face representatives of three fourths of the voting popu- 
lation of New York State. They went down in overwhelming defeat. 

I have dwelt on the novel procedures followed in preparing and 
passing the bill because I believe that they may serve as a guide 
in other movements for social legislation. The Committee on Dis- 
crimination of the War Council had prepared and submitted to the 
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Legislature at the previous session a similar bill, without any of the 
preparatory procedures. The bill died upon the close of the session. 
It is now clear to me that there never was a ghost of a chance of the 
bill’s passing. It had far from sufficient public support. 

More important than the method, to be sure, is the substance of 
the Ives-Quinn Act. As the moral foundation for penalizing dis- 
crimination in employment, it declares equal opportunity for em- 
ployment, irrespective of race, creed, color, or national origin to be 
a civil right of all residents of the state of New York. This, I be- 
lieve, is the first instance in American legislation in which oppor- 
tunity for employment has been set up as a civil right. The principle 
is one that may at some future time find more general application. 

With the exception of religious, educational, and social organiza- 
tions not operated for profit, all employers of more than five persons 
are forbidden to discriminate against qualified applicants for em- 
ployment on grounds of race, creed, color, or national origin, and 
every employment agency is forbidden to employ practices that 
facilitate discrimination. To enforce the act a commission of five 
members, appointed by the Governor subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, is set up, with power to investigate alleged cases of discrim- 
ination, to hold hearings and subpoena witnesses and books, and 
to issue cease-and-desist orders enforcible by fine and imprisonment. 

Here again novel procedures are incorporated in the act. Instead 
of sitting as a body, passing on complaints examined by field work- 
ers and clerks, the individual commissioners are required personally 
to take an active part in the investigation of alleged cases of dis- 
crimination. Let us say that a complaint comes in from Bingham- 
ton. A field worker immediately interviews the complainant and 
the employer. It may be assumed that in the great majority of cases 
the complaint has no valid basis. A stammering young woman may 
have failed to land a job as receptionist. Because she belongs to a 
group that has been discriminated against, she imputes to racial 
or religious discrimination her failure to land the job. Such a case 
need go no further. 

But suppose that the applicant appears to be qualified, and sup- 
pose further that the employer in question has a record that on its 
face looks like discrimination. Then a commissioner, with the full 
powers of inquiry of the Commission, appears, He will endeavor 
to settle the case by conciliation, but in the event of his failure to 
do so he will report to the Commission, which sitting as a majority 
and excluding the particular commissioner except as a witness, will 
decide whether to proceed with a cease-and-desist order and the 
penalties attached to noncompliance, 
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This procedure may seem cumbersome. But the law deals with 
an extremely subtle matter. You cannot apply simple bureaucratic 
procedures to the relations between employer and employee. If you 
tried to do so, either you would fail, or wind up with a quota sys- 
tem, an abomination in the sight of the Lord. The drafters of the 
law wished to be scrupulously fair to the employer as well as to the 
qualified applicant for employment. They recognized the laborious- 
ness of the task imposed on the individual commissioners, but 
counted that men of public spirit would not shrink from the labors 
involved. 

It is obvious that the effectiveness of the law turns on the qual- 
ity of the Commission. The several commissioners must each be 
prepared for the work of conciliation and informal negotiation. 
Therefore they cannot be selected on any representative principle— 
representing, say, labor, management, race, or religion, or Demo- 
crats, Republicans, or the American Labor party. Each and all must 
represent the people of New York, alone. Governor Dewey has not 
yet announced his choice of commissioners, but I am wholly confi- 
dent that he will appoint a strong Commission. He has been deeply 
interested in the preparation of the bill, and has used all the power 
of his office to secure its enactment. I cannot believe that he would 
set up a commission incapable of effective action. 

Equal opportunity for employment is accepted by all genuine 
democrats, and indeed by all good citizens, as not only a matter of 
justice to the individual, but as a matter of the healthy develop- 
ment of the modern state. While equal opportunity for ‘qualified 
persons can be established by law and can be enforced fairly, other 
forms of discrimination operate to exclude equal opportunity for 
employment. Denial of equal opportunity for education and train- 
ing has a direct bearing on employment. Discrimination in housing, 
with its consequent effects on health and morale, has often quite 
as direct a bearing; so also have discriminatory practices in hospital 
and medical services. 

Above all, the consequences of past discrimination bulk tremen- 
dously in the problem. A Negro worker recently from the planta- 
tion, illiterate, with plantation habits and manners, is fit for only a 
limited range of employment, laborious and ill paid. Yet he may 
be by nature a man of force of character and real intelligence. Per- 
haps he could be raised to a higher level by adult education, but 
this is not the employer's job. 

The drafters of the Ives-Quinn bill were quite alive to this situa- 
tion. They detest discrimination in all its forms. They asked for the 
power of enforcement only in the single freld of employment, recog- 
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nizing that a broadening of the power of enforcement could easily 
destroy all effectiveness. In recognition of the other forms of dis- 
crimination they empowered the Commission to set up antidiscrim- 
ination councils, local, regional, or statewide, to study discrimina- 
tion in all its forms, to work toward its abatement, to make reports 
to the Commission that may serve as a basis for further legislation. 
In its budgetary scheme the Ives-Quinn Act makes fairly generous 
provision for supplying such councils with secretarial and technical 
service. 

Opponents of antidiscrimination laws are loud in their praise of 
education as a solvent of all discrimination problems. The Ives- 
Quinn Act recognizes the immense importance of education. Sec- 
tion 8, providing for councils of good citizens, expresses its faith in 
education, not in the formal education of the schools—which it 
hopes to see improved—but in the community education that will 
attend the formation of councils of citizens of every race, creed, 
color, and national origin, working together patiently and persist- 
ently to abate, not only discrimination, but also the prejudice from 
which it flows. 


WELFARE PROBLEMS DURING THE MILITARY 
PERIOD IN LIBERATED AREAS 


By Philip E. Ryan 


SUCCESSFUL INVASION of enemy-controlled territory has been demon- 
strated as an essential prerequisite to victory. The path toward that 
goal is over bloody beaches, through hedgerows and jungles, through 
devastated villages and bomb-blasted cities. Literally, we must tear 
down what the enemy controls before we can begin to build a 
better world. This tearing down process, in so far as property de- 
struction is concerned, is well known to those who see our news- 
papers, magazines, and movies. The ashes of Manila, the rubble of 
Cologne, the waterfront of Naples—all give graphic evidence of the 
wartime destruction of property. 

The physical effects upon the civilian population are, for the 
most part, equally visible. Civilians die too in modern war—in the 
rubble of bombed buildings, under the strafing fire of planes, and 
in the leveling of cities by heavy artillery. They starve for lack of 
food. They freeze without shelter and fuel. Illness takes a heavy 
toll for lack of medicines. We can see the physical effect of war in 
the bewildered faces of refugees, in the skinny arms and legs of 
children. 

The social disintegration which is an essential concomitant of 
such property and personal destruction is not so easily visible, but 
social workers can well imagine what happens to people under these 
conditions. The anchors to which they normally cling are torn 
away—family life disrupted—homes gone—the steadying influence 
of a stable government wiped out—the influence of the school, the 
church, and other agencies weakened—normal processes of law 
eliminated—the eternal search for the minimum necessities of life 
taking precedence over all else. These must necessarily result in a 
social disintegration which is just as significant as physical destruc- 
tion. 

It is in this setting of property, personal, and social desolation 
that welfare work for the civilian population has been carried on 
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and must continue for some time to come. While the area is a 
combat zone, or while civil governmental functions must be per- 
formed by the military forces, the responsibility for the welfare of 
the civilian population rests with the military. It is the objective of 
the Army authorities to return civilian control to the civil author- 
ities at the earliest possible moment. The term “emergency military 
period” has been applied to that span of time from the beginning 
of the invasion until authority is transferred to the civil officials. 
The period, for purposes of general planning, has been defined as 
six months, but in actual practice it has been either longer or shorter 
as conditions have required. 

There are certain general considerations which need to be kept 
in mind in considering welfare operations in liberated areas. Fre- 
quently, the failure to appreciate certain of these conditions leads 
to undue criticism of welfare operations during the military period. 

Why should there be a period of military responsibility for the 
civilian populations of the liberated areas? The most generally ac- 
cepted answer to that question cites the basic military objective of 
winning the war. Essential to success in modern ‘warfare is the main- 
tenance of a wide and free-flowing supply line for munitions, food, 
personnel, medical supplies, and the multitude of other necessities 
for the support of the fighting forces in the forward areas. At the 
same time adequate supply requires military control of transporta- 
tion and provisions in the liberated areas through which the lines 
flow. Such control of the life lines of the civilian population carries 
with it the necessity for establishing and controlling the essential 
facilities of a civil government. The military have therefore found 
it necessary to recruit and train personnel for the tasks of civil gov- 
ernment in liberated areas. It is not just a matter of maintaining a 
police force: it involves key personnel to assume responsibility for 
the complex of functions which we know as civil government. 

Welfare services are a function of the authority governing the 
area; they cannot be considered as something separate and apart 
from the over-all government of the territory. This may seem ele- 
mentary, and yet it is the failure to see this essential relationship 
which causes much misunderstanding of welfare programs in lib- 
erated areas and generates considerable frustration in the individual 
welfare worker who is unable to accept the limitations thus im- 
posed. This basic fact is applicable whether the welfare program is 
one of assistance by foreign governments, individually or in com- 
bination, or of private or semipublic agencies interested in spe- 
cialized welfare projects. 

The organization of basic welfare services is the responsibility of 
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the governmental agency exercising civil control in the area, and 
it is that authority which determines what programs will be con- 
ducted and what foreign agencies will be allowed to assist, as. well 
as the extent of assistance which will be permitted by such outside 
agencies. Thus, in the military period the military authorities 
charged with responsibility for civil administration determine the 
policies for welfare operations. They may invite the assistance of 
outside agencies and delimit their programs, or they may elect to 
carry on welfare programs without assistance from other agencies. 
Welfare services by outside agencies, however well intentioned, 
cannot be imposed by the agencies prepared to extend the services. 
As a corollary it follows that agencies such as the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the American National 
Red Cross, or private organizations must be invited into foreign 
areas by or with the consent of the authority responsible for civil 
affairs and that the programs which they conduct must be within 
limits established by that authority. 

' Stemming from the same principle that welfare services are but a 
part of the whole civil administration is the fact that supplies for 
the welfare program constitute but one of the many demands upon 
transportation facilities. Particularly in the military period is this 
limitation severely felt in most of the liberated areas. Demands for 
space for munitions and other equally important equipment nat- 
urally take precedence over space for relief supplies. 

A fundamental distinction needs to be made between a program 
of civilian supply and a program of civilian relief. In a sense, every- 
thing sent into a liberated area for civilian use can be considered 
relief, but there is a real distinction between that which is to be 
distributed through normal commercial channels and that which 
is to be distributed free of charge to persons in need. 

It is of primary importance to re-establish an economy in the 
foreign country wherein a substantial majority of the residents can, 
by their own initiative, provide for themselves the basic necessities 
of life. The norm of “basic necessities” may be exceedingly low, ac- 
cording to American standards. Nevertheless, it is to that part of 
the population falling below that norm that relief supplies need 
to be distributed free of charge and on a basis of need. Thus relief 
supplies for liberated areas are aimed primarily at furnishing only 
the bare necessities of life for that part of the population which 
cannot provide these necessities for themselves. This differs in ex- 
tent, rather than in principle, from public welfare practice in the 
United States. Here our norm is set by the ability of most of our 
people to establish for themselves a relatively high standard of 
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living. “Basic necessities” are thus set at a correspondingly high 
level, and it is the objective of public welfare to help those who 
fall below that standard. 

The purpose of the civilian supply program is to provide through 
commercial channels essential civilian goods and thereby to stim- 
ulate as rapidly as possible the resumption of a normal economy. 
Supply for relief only, without a simultaneous development of a 
civilian supply program, complicates the whole picture and renders 
almost impossible anything remotely resembling a well-managed 
relief program. For example, if a civilian in a liberated area has ac- 
ceptable funds, he ought to be able to buy at a commercial cloth- 
ing store the clothing he needs and may have under a rationing sys- 
tem. If clothing supplies are not available through the normal chan- 
nels, he is just as much in need of clothing as the man who has no 
money. Thus he too is qualified to receive relief clothing, along 
with the one who has no resources and, in all probability, with the 
former storekeeper as well. Under such conditions, demands for 
relief multiply, and a vicious downward spiral sets in, causing relief 
supplies to run out and resulting in ever increasing demands for 
additional relief. 

It is not the task of the welfare worker to establish a civilian sup- 
ply system nor to attempt to revive the normal economy of the 
country. Others competent to do that work are required. Welfare 
must take its relative place in the scheme of things, while recogniz- 
ing that there is a direct relationship between the rapid re-estab- 
lishment of some measure of economic life and the effectiveness of 
the work of the welfare agency. 

Finally, under these more or less general considerations, mention 
should be made of the fact that in the conduct of welfare programs 
in liberated areas, no fixed pattern for all countries is possible. 
American social workers sometimes seem to lose sight of the fact 
that the United States is not the only country which has developed 
welfare services. It is essential for persons entering foreign welfare 
work to realize that there is a foreign way of doing things, and that 
other nations have developed their welfare and health programs in 
accordance with their own standards. It is not the task of the over- 
seas welfare worker to try to impose any new pattern consistent with 
his own ideas as to what the program should be; rather, it is his 
task to assist where he can in helping the foreign agencies to or- 
ganize their own services with structures and functions suitable to 
their own way of life. The case worker recognizes the right of the 
individual to work out his problem in his own way, thus respect- 
ing the dignity of a fellow human being. In like manner the wel- 
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fare worker must recognize the right of the people of a foreign 
country to work out their own methods and organizational struc- 
ture for meeting their welfare problems. 

Attention to the health and welfare needs of the civilian popula- 
tion in the liberated areas is an integral part of the military program 
of civil affairs. This is true, not only because essential health and 
welfare services must be provided as a military necessity, but also 
because the desire of the people of the United Nations to assist the 
people of the liberated areas can be exercised during this period 
only through the military organization which controls all functions 
of civil government. Medical care must be provided to prevent dis- 
ease which would threaten the Allied forces and reduce service to 
the Allied cause. Similarly, basic food, clothing, and shelter require- 
ments demand military attention. If, in addition, health and wel- 
fare services beyond these basic needs can be provided without in- 
terfering with the military effort, so much the better. It must be 
realized, however, that the limitations of transport and other facil- 
ities automatically establish a ceiling on what can be done, both in 
respect to supplies and to personnel. 

In so far as the American Army is concerned, welfare officers, 
frequently drawn from the ranks of public welfare officials in the 
United States, are assigned to the various Allied Military Govern- 
ment or Army Civil Affairs units exercising civil control in the 
liberated areas. These officers have the responsibility for organiz- 
ing welfare services for the civilian population. It is their task to 
determine basic welfare needs; to initiate requisitions for necessary 
supplies, drawing first upon the local resources and secondly upon 
imported relief supplies; to organize distribution machinery for 
relief supplies; to investigate welfare institutions and put them 
back into operation as soon as possible, if they are considered es- 
sential; to arrange for funds to be made available to local welfare 
agencies to carry on their relief activities (frequently after a cer- 
tain amount of reorganization and the appointment of new direct- 
ing personnel); to arrange for the care of refugees and displaced per- 
sons, directly or through local agencies; and to participate in the 
over-all planning of civilian supply and related operations because 
of the effect of such activities on the welfare program. Numerous 
other responsibilities in connection with civilian welfare also rest 
upon the relatively few officers assigned to this work. 

During the period of military responsibility, the services of the 
American National Red Cross have been requested to assist in health 
and welfare programs in a number of the liberated areas. Little 
publicity has heen given to these operations, for the work is pri- 
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marily that of the military authorities, and the part played by the 
Red Cross is supplementary. In effect, the relief experience of the 
Red Cross is being called into service by the military to help them 
meet civilian health and welfare needs. We see in it an opportunity 
to aid in the care of civilian war victims and, at the same time, to 
assist the military in a humanitarian task. 

Red Cross assistance in the civilian relief program was inaugu- 
rated in September, 1943, when, at the request of General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, a Red Cross civilian relief unit was assigned to assist the 
health and welfare officers of the AMG in Sicily and Italy. In 1944 a 
similar arrangement was made with the Supreme Headquarters of 
the Allied Expeditionary Forces (SHAEF) whereby Red Cross 
civilian relief representatives were requested to assist Army Civil 
Affairs in health and welfare work in Western Europe. 

The program developed in Greece in the fall of 1944 was limited 
to the distribution of Red Cross clothing under the supervision of 
five American Red Cross representatives. This program, initiated at 
the request of the Allied Military Liaison, was codrdinated with the 
UNRRA program, since UNRRA had been designated by the Allied 
military authorities as the agent for their relief work during the 
military period. 

In the Philippines, Red Cross civilian relief workers have been 
assigned to assist the Army’s Philippine Civil Affairs units (known 
as PCAUS—pronounced ‘‘Pee-cows’’) in providing health and wel- 
fare services for the civilian population. 

By March, 1945, the number of American civilian relief workers 
assigned to these operations was as follows: sixty in Italy; one hun- 
dred in Western Europe; five in Greece; and twenty in the Philip- 
pines. The men and woman assigned to this work are principally 
engaged in the organization of health and welfare services rather 
than in actual operation of the services. It is primarily, therefore, a 
community organization function. They form a link between the 
military and the local agencies in the establishment and coérdina- 
tion of health and welfare services for the local civilian population 
and for displaced and refugee groups in liberated areas. Some are 
selected for their disaster and chapter experience in domestic Red 
Cross operations; others are chosen because of their background of 
health and welfare activities; still others are selected because of 
their knowledge of foreign relief work and of the countries to 
which they are assigned. 

Although the principal contribution of the Red Cross in this 
work is in the form of the services rendered by its personnel, sub- 
stantial quantities of clothing produced by the volunteers in the 
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various chapters in the United States have been asked for by the 
military to supplement the supplies obtained locally or imported 
by the Army. This clothing, principally for women and children, 
has met emergency needs in each of the civilian relief operations 
undertaken to assist the military. The clothing is always distributed 
free of charge, through competent local organizations. Sometimes it 
is allocated to existing agencies or institutions; at other times a 
representative committee is formed, and the clothing is allocated to 
that committee for distribution. 

A few examples of the activities of Red Cross field representatives 
in the liberated areas may best explain the work. In Italy during 
the rapid push above Rome in the summer of 1944, field representa- 
tives attached to the Fifth Army AMG entered the liberated towns 
with the AMG spearhead units. One of their primary tasks was to 
establish, as soon as possible, a hospital, clinic, or aid station where 
civilian wounded could be treated. This meant finding a suitable 
building, arranging for its repair if necessary, finding the local medi- 
cal personnel, and obtaining the necessary supplies either from 
local resources or from the AMG stores. The job was one of organ- 
ization, placing the responsibility upon the local Italian authorities 
for the actual operation of the hospital or clinic. This service re- 
lieved the Medical Corps of the Army of numerous civilian cases, 
and local Italian facilities were reopened or new ones established, 
operated by Italian personnel. These field representatives were fre- 
quently called upon to assist the AMG officers in arranging for the 
shelter, medical care, feeding, and clothing of refugees and dis- 
placed persons in the forward areas. 

In the rear areas, as the AMG regional organization took over 
the administration of civil affairs from the combat armies, Red 
Cross representatives were also assigned to the regional AMG health 
and welfare officers. They investigated institutions, arranged for the 
organization of local committees for the distribution of relief sup- 
plies, participated in the planning of the movement of refugees and 
displaced persons, assisted in the re-establishment of welfare 
agencies, and performed similar community organization tasks. 

In Western Europe, American Red Cross civilian relief workers 
have been assisting the Civil Affairs officers in arranging for the 
care of displaced persons in areas overrun by the advancing Allied 
forces and have been working with the Red Cross societies and other 
relief and welfare agencies in the organizing of welfare services. 

In the Philippines a similar program of assistance has been carried 
on since the invasion. In the hectic days of the Battle of Manila, 
Red Cross personnel assisted in organizing facilities for the liberated 
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internees. ‘They helped the Civil Affairs units arrange for relief to 
the Filipinos and began the reorganization of the Philippine Red 
Cross. 

In Greece, where UNRRA has been designated by the Allied mili- 
tary authorities as their agents for relief work during the emergency 
period, a special arrangement was made for the distribution of 
American Red Cross clothing. Five Red Cross men went in dur- 
ing the early days of liberation of Greece and, following the end 
of the civil war, arranged for the distribution of 400,000 American 
Red Cross garments transferred from a Middle East reserve. Assist- 
ance has been extended to the Greek Red Cross to help them in 
organizing their own services. A program of assistance to the Yugo- 
slav Red Cross is now being developed, especially in behalf of 
children. 

The absolute military control of all activities in liberated areas 
during the military period affects all aspects of the welfare job. It is 
the military who determine what agencies may enter the area, what 
supplies may be sent in, and what kinds of programs may be con- 
ducted. They face a tremendous problem: ocean transportation is 
limited; internal transportation facilities have been destroyed; large 
numbers of people are without the necessities of life; disease and 
hunger are present in a disastrous measure; the people have high 
expectations of assistance from the Allied forces; and the war must 
go on. Under such circumstances the work performed cannot be 
judged by American welfare standards. In view of the situation 
which has thus far faced the military in the various liberated areas, 
it is the impression of this observer that an effective job has been 
done. 


SOME FOREIGN WELFARE PROBLEMS AS SEEN 
BY A LEGAL-GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY 


By Frederick I. Daniels 


THIS ARTICLE WILL EMPHASIZE some of the aspects and problems of 
foreign relief and welfare which have to be faced by an interna- 
tional legal or governmental agency, such as the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. It is not that the volun- 
tary agency and the governmental agency do not have much in 
common in this mutual approach to foreign relief and welfare. They 
do, and, up to a point, one might say that their problems and con- 
siderations are identical. It is beyond this point, and by reason of 
varying emphases and degrees of import in relation to the factors 
in common, that the legal agency must be guided by deeper and 
further considerations. 

The very magnitude and volume of the operations proposed or 
possible under the auspices of the legal agency constitute a major 
factor making for differences in method, emphasis, and approach. 
For example, a foreign voluntary agency may institute a program 
or operation measured in dollar expenditures of, let us say $100,000 
—or even $2,000,000. The legal foreign agency may measure its 
Operations in terms of $50,000,000, or many times that amount in 
expenditures. It is obvious that the impact of each of these opera- 
tions is quite different in terms of the internal economy and basic 
institutions of the country. 

Again, the period of operation or the time plan of a voluntary 
foreign relief program, by reason of its modest size, special nature, 
limited or specialized aspect, is not of necessity a matter of firm 
commitment and understanding. The larger program of the legal 
agency, on the other hand, causes it to weigh carefully with the 
government or country authority concerned this question of period 
and timing of operation. The casual turning on and off of a large- 
scale relief and supply operation could seriously embarrass and, 
in some instances, completely wreck for several years the economic 
rehabilitation of a country. In a large-scale foreign relief program, 
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the absolute necessity for the most careful timing, firm understand- 
ing on extent and period of operation, and assured, orderly, cessa- 
tion or withdrawal of that program is self-evident. 

An international agency, legally constituted as representative of 
many nations (as in the case of UNRRA) represents a governmental 
mechanism or instrument. Even though the country of operation 
has representation in this intergovernmental body, it cannot help 
but take seriously any program requested or proposed for operations 
within its own borders. It is dealing, in this instance, not with a 
privately incorporated group of citizens from country X, but with a 
truly governmental agency, of foreign origin. It could not do other 
than assure itself that such an agency would keep within its contract 
and assignment, and hence gear in with the government’s own plan 
and method of internal economy, political and otherwise, to some 
considerable degree at least. - 

In contrast to legal agencies, voluntary agencies enjoy, on the 
whole, a unique immunity in respect to this most important of for- 
eign operation considerations, namely, nationalism and all its legal, 
political, and protocol connotations. This easier, simpler method of 
arrangement for foreign voluntary agencies, by the same token per- 
haps, gives them a great responsibility once they undertake opera- 
tions within a country. 

Any foreign relief or service program, in these times, is constantly 
faced with the temptation to undertake direct operations on its own 
initiative. We give voice to the legal fact as well as to the accepted 
principle that governments or governmental authorities must be 
given basic responsibility. Under conditions of such frightful de- 
struction, desolation, and need, strict discipline and adherence to 
objectives, as well as a sense of the long view, is called for. Foreign 
relief agencies must suppress the desire to do the job themselves 
and in accordance with their own judgment as to the best method 
and plan. The legal, nonmilitary foreign relief agency may be on 
firmer ground here than is the voluntary agency, through its more 
formal arrangements with the national authorities concerned. 

However, there is always danger that adherence to the letter rather 
than to the principle of self-determination may, in fact, bring about 
a direct operation which is ill conceived or untimely; or no opera- 
tion at all where some action might be undertaken without prej- 
udice to the principle. When an agency sees a great need which is 
being unmet and knows that even if all resources are pooled, there 
is still too little with which to do the job, the temptation is to pitch 
in and undertake at least a slice of the job. Working through 
constitutional agencies or waiting for these agencies to lay down 
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their general program is apt to seem like fiddling while Rome burns. 
Yet there is grave danger that operations hastily undertaken, even 
though small in themselves, may determine for some time to come, 
the pattern or method of that particular form of assistance. An equal 
hazard is that such operations may determine the trend toward a 
limitation of direct governmental responsibility which may be hard 
to overcome at a later stage when the foreign relief agencies are no 
longer around. 

Due to its size and the extent of its operation and because of its 
strictly governmental character per se, the legal foreign relief agency 
is charged with responsibility for full integration of its services. 
Moreover, in the light of limited supply, personnel, etc., it would 
be negligent if it did not use its best offices in relation to the gov- 
ernment of the country in effecting as great a codrdination and inte- 
gration of these services as possible. 

While governments are interested and, to a certain degree, do 
assume an approval of the functions and operations of voluntary 
agencies foreign to the country, many times acceptances of these 
programs are quite pro forma and are rather casually entered into 
without initial planned integration. The voluntary foreign relief 
agency which takes this responsibility seriously and assumes the in- 
itiative in bringing about effective codperation in this regard is most 
helpful to the legal foreign relief agency. It is certainly rendering a 
better service to the country of operation and, hence, is also giving 
a better accounting to its constituents at home. For various reasons, 
this remains a problem still to be resolved. 

The international governmental agency, therefore, is bound to en- 
courage the governments to take more seriously the approval and 
integration of these programs from the outside, not only as of im- 
mediate concern during the current operation, but as additional 
assurance that sound groundwork is being laid for the country’s 
social welfare planning and economy subsequent to the immediate 
operation. Governments which have clearly delegated this function 
to responsible, interested ministries or bureaus have definitely les- 
sened the problems of foreign agencies. 

One must admit that codrdination and integration of the various 
services are not simple. This is obvious when one looks at the 
many ramifications and complexities of the voluntary foreign relief 
services, their origin, and their involved relationships. The national 
origin of these agencies, for example, often reflects a national tradi- 
tion and practice in relation to the role, philosophy, and method 
which shape the policies of these same societies when they under- 
take a foreign relief task. Many of the agencies are or have been 
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essentially local or national organizations, broadening their scope, 
because of the exigencies of the times, to include an international 
field of service. Often these agencies represent by traditional role, 
or have adopted, a specialization within the broad field of welfare 
or relief. Also, they may direct their efforts toward special groups or 
segments of a population, national, geographical, racial, religious, 
cultural or ideological, economic and occupational. 

Numerous agencies, local, national, and, in some instances, inter- 
national, not normally relief or welfare agencies per se, have because 
of the war moved into the new field of relief or welfare, or related 
services, as an immediate contribution to the war-torn countries. 

Then there are those agencies, usually of national scope, that have 
their opposites or indigenous counterparts in the war-ravaged coun- 
tries. By reason of this relationship or similarity, the American 
agencies can and do effect arrangements and agreements peculiar 
to themselves. 

It must be remembered also that relief and welfare services indig- 
enous to the foreign country have likewise undergone, during these 
last few years, even greater and more pronounced changes and 
adaptations than have our foreign relief organizations. 

These are but a few of the considerations affecting agencies for- 
eign to the country of operation. The multiplicity and complexity 
of problems, small and large, relational and operational, in this area 
alone, cannot be overstressed. Again, however, while these are over- 
all considerations and problems, shared mutually both by voluntary 
and legal foreign relief agencies, as problems they are weighted more 
heavily in the instance of the legal agency. 

The rehabilitation of a country presupposes the rehabilitation of 
its basic institutions and agencies for welfare. It may follow that the 
government or respective ministry or authority may regard the task 
as one of reconstituting these according to the exact prewar method 
or pattern. Or it may be that the war has so altered things, or 
changed thinking and method, as to inspire these authorities to 
“build anew and build better.” 

The essential role of the foreign agency is, at least, one of con- 
sultation and persuasion. Beyond this, may it insist on a method 
which assures equitable, nondiscriminatory distribution of its serv- 
ices and supplies? Or, really to assure such a policy, may it insist 
that its contribution must be contingent upon such a policy apply- 
ing to all services and supply operations in the country? Even in 
this, however, must it not to some extent be guided by local tradi- 
tions, mores, and legal regulations? 

Country X, before the war, had legal provision for two grades of 
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public assistance. The higher level was for those who, in the eyes of 
the administering official, were in need through no fault or derelic- 
tion of their own; the lower level was for all others. After the 
enemy had been driven out, the two-level form of assistance was 
revived and reinstituted. This time, however, the lower level was 
reserved for those who were looked upon with political or patriotic 
suspicion—the suspected collaborator, profiteer, politically ‘‘luke- 
warm,’ etc. To what extent should the foreign relief agency attempt 
to interest itself in this situation? 

Country Y had no basic, well-planned, public assistance program 
before the war. It depended to a considerable extent on voluntary 
agencies, and public fund subventions to such agencies, to meet the 
people’s needs. Its new ministries were strongly inclined to create 
a nation-wide system of public assistance and related welfare serv- 
ices, under strictly governmentally administered auspices. Certain 
indigenous voluntary agency representatives plus some foreign 
agency spokesmen were reluctant to have the government assume 
this new role. The appeal was made that rehabilitation of such in- 
stitutions and services was, in fact, but the revival and revitaliza- 
tion of prewar institutions and agencies, and that the foreign relief 
organization, legal or voluntary, should respect the traditions and 
methods of the country—that at least, it should not “take sides” and 
influence the decision. The legal foreign relief agency was in a posi- 
tion to make available services or supplies to the governmental 
agencies only, and thus decide the issue. Actually, it chose to work 
within whatever compromise seemed expedient to the contending 
forces. Could a legal foreign relief agency take any other position 
than this? By the same token, was the voluntary foreign relief agency 
justified in taking sides by agreeing with its counterpart in the 
country in question? 

Relief and assistance in any country are bound to be uneven and 
incomplete in the earliest phases. This is due to the difficulties of 
supply, terminal warehousing and depot facilities, and, most impor- 
tant, almost overwhelming problems in transport and distribution. 
Trucks and necessary fuel and spare parts are always, it seems, 
among the most scarce of urgently required supplies. 

It follows that some areas will receive assistance while others will 
not. The amount and kind of assistance will likewise vary for the 
same reasons. Light supplies, such as medical supplies, which may 
be transported by air or in light overland vehicles, may be made 
available in distant points fairly early, whereas shipments of food 
and clothing may have to await the repair of roads or railroads. 

No one would question undertaking relief in those areas that are 
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accessible. Yet, care must be exercised to husband resources in per- 
sonnel, supply, and transport so that new areas may be covered as 
soon as lanes to them are open. With resources so limited, and needs 
so great, the temptation to gamble on future replenishment and to 
distribute generously that which is at hand must be avoided even in 
the face of unmet need. “Equitable distribution” is too often a 
necessary but painful disciplinary principle. 

It must also be borne in mind that suspicions and fears have been 
greatly heightened by the war. In fact, the creation of suspicions and 
jealousies has been one of the well-carried-out methods of planned 
national disunity practiced by the Germans. Hence, it becomes the 
more important to avoid any semblance of favoritism or discrimina- 
tion, and, to put it another way, to see that necessary limitations of 
program do not, as a pattern, “coincide” with a particular political 
or factional interest. Full explanation of the obstacles and limita- 
tions affecting operations is most important if unjustified implica- 
tions are to be avoided. 

As a field officer who went into one of the areas immediately 
following liberation put it: 


Remember, these people have been through all of the horrors that war 
and occupation by a ruthless enemy can mean. For them, this is libera- 
tion—at first blush, they think the war is over, Each small community 
necessarily sees its needs as immediate. They are starving, undoubtedly 
without shelter, without tools or materials to begin their own recon- 
struction. “Liberation” means one thing to them at this point—‘“help.” 
And when that help cannot arrive, it is a difficult thing to explain that 
it is due to the fact that a war is still on, that another community is 
not being favored, that other countries are not being given priorities. 
Apply this same psychology, brought on by tragedy and deliberately 
planted by the Nazi, to groups in the community, and individuals in the 
groups, and you have a small notion of the great possibility for mis- 
understanding and deep disappointment. 


Methods of service and relief will reflect and be subject to the 
desires, habits, and traditions of the country or people in question. 
Mass feeding many times ends as mass food preparation, with in- 
dividual and family eating, for some peoples will not give up the 
precious habit of eating together as a family in spite of great dis- 
comforts. Tremendous institutional arrangements will be made for 
homeless children, where at first blush other methods might seem 
more appropriate and expedient. 

Furthermore, methods are also controlled by the necessities of 
a war or postwar economy and, in areas badly disrupted or ravaged 
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by war, by the physical limitations, both personal and property. For 
example, personnel recruited for relief work in many of these coun- 
tries are themselves badly in need of adequate clothing and com- 
pletely without footwear. Office facilities are difficult to obtain. In 
some instances, emergency office quarters will have to be erected. 
The most elementary requirements, such as pencils and paper, will 
have to be imported. 

The economy of some of these governments is such that the per- 
sonnel employed to administer their services cannot be paid except 
through the income from the sale of imported supplies to those 
who will eventually be able to pay for them. I say “eventually” 
advisedly, because in many instances in the earliest phases of relief 
and supply, need is so universal that ability to pay has no meaning 
until values and supply have been rationalized. 

In such a setting, and under such conditions, first things come 
first. Services as such and as we commonly know them are but rare, 
incidental, secondary factors at this stage. They are called for from 
time to time, but will be met as called for, not anticipated. They 
will certainly receive greater emphasis at a later stage, but not at 
first. If a village or province is starving, if houses are leveled, if 
there are no household utensils, no fuel to cook with, there is only 
one answer to the beginning job—mass feeding and congregate 
care. Every phase of the relief operation must be carefully geared 
to a realization of the next phase. What ratio in weight and bulk 
of available transport can be given over to needs other than food? 
What has highest priority in relation to the next step? Clothing? 
Household utensils? Building tools and materials? In an agricultural 
area, agricultural tools, seeds and fertilizers? In an industrial-raw 
materials center, industrial supplies and machinery? Primary needs 
must come first. After that, rehabilitation—of the individual surely, 
but in conjunction with his needs, his home, his work, his means 
of producing his own requirements. Plan, balance, timing, judg- 
ment, method—all are necessary. 

The relief worker, be he foreign to the nation or indigenous to 
it, works with body, head, and heart at the task at hand, but also 
with a view to the next stage in the long road back. So when one 
states that services are secondary, one must mean secondary by em- 
phasis only. For every day, almost every hour of the day, people are 
being provided for, method is being established, a new structure 
is being laid. Our welfare worker associates of these countries are 
much more conscious than we are that new emergency measures 
today may well determine the permanent structure of tomorrow. 
There is no time to weigh and debate. Much depends upon prompt 
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action and immediate decision. Sound knowledge and experience 
are the best foundation for the instinctive “right” decision. A de- 
cision which at the moment may seem trivial and no more than a 
“turn of the wrist” later on may prove to have been a sound plank 
in the framework of a national social economy. That feeling and 
knowledge, in addition to the knowledge of “doing a job,” “‘measure 
up” most of our people in this work and in the satisfactions that 
go with it. 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION 


By Ewan Clague 


WAR HAS MOVED HORDES of armies and peoples across Europe and 
Asia, marking the tide with blood and tears. In the United States 
too, war has moved people. It has moved 12,000,000 men and women 
into the armed forces and, in a wave of migration that has spread 
over the country, it has moved millions of others to war production 
centers. Between 1940 and 1945, at least 7,000,000 persons left their 
home communities and moved somewhere else. 

From the beginning of our vast defense program in the spring of 
1940, down to the present, wartime industries have been springing 
into existence almost overnight, and workers have been flocking to 
them from all over the country. In the beginning, the transconti- 
nental recruiting calls went out to a work-starved population, still 
shaky from a decade of bitter unemployment. To .these people, 
economic incentive plus the patriotic urgings of their country made 
it both an opportunity and a duty to pull up their roots and move 
to the war production centers. The stigma attached to the migrants 
of the 1930s—the ‘“‘Okies” and the “‘Arkies’—did not attach itself 
to these war migrants. They went with the blessing of the United 
States Employment Service, and niany of them had their fare paid 
by their new employers. 

Cross-country recruitment of workers was a common occurrence. 
Henry Kaiser sent recruiting agents to New York, where they signed 
up textile, clothing, and other workers who had never done heavy 
mechanical labor, but who proved to be excellent shipyard workers. 

In a sense, this was a completion of the process of immigration. 
Many of these workers came from Europe after the first World 
War, and settled in or near New York. The opportunity to move 
farther West had never presented itself to them or to their children, 
even though overcrowded New York was not the best possible place 
for them to live or work. Now the opportunity to “go West” pre- 
sented itself, and many seized it. If prosperity follows the war, these 
people will be better off in the West, and the developing West will 
be better off because they are there. 
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Looking at the broader canvas of the United States, where did 
the war migrants come from and where did they go? The facts may 
be found in two studies made by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. The first was the census of 1940 taken on April 1 of that 
year, just before our vast defense program began. Three years later, 
in November, 1943, the Bureau of the Census again made a study 
of the population on a state-by-state, and even county-by-county 
basis, getting its data from the registrations for ration books. 

The state-by-state figures show that a wave of wartime civilian 
migration has taken place. From April, 1940, to November, 1943, 
nineteen states gained and thirty states lost population through mi- 
gration. The net gains of the nineteen states, including national 
immigration, totaled 3,727,000 im 1940-43 as compared with 
1,845,000 in 1930-40, and some 4,000,000 in the 1g20s. Thus, al- 
though more than twice as many people moved into these states in 
1940-43 as in 1930-40, the migrations in the 1920s were even greater. 
These figures are significant, for they indicate that the war migra- 
tion approximates the trend and the volume of the expansion period 
of the 1920s rather than the depression period of the 1930s. 

The nineteen states that gained population, listed in the order of 
the volume of their gains, were California, Michigan, Washington, 
Maryland, Ohio, the District of Columbia, Florida, New Jersey, 
Virginia, Oregon, Connecticut, Indiana, Arizona, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Utah, Rhode Island, Nevada, and Delaware. Among the 
heavy losers in population were Oklahoma, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, New York, Mississippi, Iowa, Minnesota, West 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Missouri, Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. Most of the small New England and Rocky Moun- 
tain states suffered heavy losses in proportion to their populations. 

Summing up these population shifts in broad terms, we may say 
that the migration has been to the coasts and to the Great Lakes 
region. The people have come, in the main, from the great central 
and southern agricultural areas, and moved westward to the Pacific 
coast, northward toward the Great Lakes, and eastward to the north 
and south sections of the Atlantic coast. 

This great shift in population since 1940 represents, in general, 
a continuation of the long-term shift in our population from agri- 
cultural areas toward areas that lead in the production of machin- 
ery and other capital goods. This shift was very strong in the 1920s 
and was temporarily arrested during the depression. If a major de- 
pression with mass unemployment follows the war, the wartime 
migrations may appear as dislocations and may make the adjustment 
to a low level of economic activity more difficult. If a prosperous 
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era follows the war, our economic system will be aided by these 
wartime shifts. 

Immediately after the war, however, and to some extent already, 
population problems will revolve around the intense concentra- 
tions of people in war production centers within states, rather than 
around the over-all migration. Although millions of workers have 
moved from one state to another, uncounted millions have moved 
within their home states, to be near their war jobs. Often, cities 
or towns where war plants are located have attracted more people 
from within the state than from other parts of the country. 

In 1943 the President established the Committee for Congested 
Production Areas, to study the problems arising in such communi- 
ties. A publication of this committee, Observations on the Sample 
Census in Ten Congested Production Areas, by John Webb, pub- 
lished in December, 1944, has this to say about the problem: 


No community willingly turns away self-supporting and industrious 
would-be residents. Every effort is made to accommodate the newcomers. 
It becomes a civic duty to make spare rooms available, to accept over- 
crowding on the busses, in the schools, restaurants, and movies. But in 
many communities a time is finally reached when there is literally no 
more room, when newcomers must wait in line for hotel accommoda- 
tions, advertise with humor or irritation for a house, an apartment, a 
room, anything that will shed water. A time when rooming houses 
“sleep” their lodgers in two shifts, schools halve their regular attendance 
hours so that double the number of students can get half the instruc- 
tion, when laundries and dairies and service industries generally turn 
away new customers, a time, in short, when the community has passed 
the limits of its expansibility and has become a congested production 
area. 

“Boom” cities in peacetime have known congestion and liked it be- 
cause the remedy was not only in sight, but was actually set in motion 
by the boom. But the congested community of wartime not only sees 
no remedy in sight, but is, in most instances, alarmed by the implica- 
tions of the remedy. The prudent hotel owner does not start building 
a new wing when he runs out of rooms for guests to a convention that 
meets only once in a decade, nor does a prudent community readily 
commit itself to an expansion of sewer and water facilities and many 
other accommodations for an influx of population that, in large part 
at least, will certainly leave at the end of the war. 


The Committee requested the Bureau of the Census to make 
sample population censuses in order to gather statistical informa- 
tion describing, not only the prewar resident population of 
congested production areas, but also the characteristics of the in-mi- 
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grants. The figures showed that from 1940 to 1944, population 
increases in selected war production centers ranged from g percent 
in the Detroit-Willow Run area to 111 percent in the San Diego 
area. Though the growth of population in these areas was consid- 
erable, it was not unprecedented. Many of our cities—Los Angeles 
and New Orleans, for example—have doubled their populations 
over a ten-year period. It is clear, however, that serious problems 
will arise after the war while the congested communities are making 
adjustments to the new population. This will be especially true in 
such places as San Diego, Hampton Roads, Mobile, and Charleston, 
S. C., where the population has increased more than 50 percent. 

What are the social and economic implications of all this migra- 
tion in terms of the postwar world? Will the migrant war workers 
remain in the congested production areas? Do the communities 
want them to stay? Can they find work if they do stay? Should the 
communities expand their facilities to make permanent relocation 
possible? From a broad, national view is the relocation of millions 
of people desirable? 

‘What happens to a boom town when the boom blows up?” asks 
an Associated Press story from Portland, Oregon, dated April 2, 
1945. The story then says: 


This shipyard center apparently is about to find out. The shipyards 
which boosted this area’s population from 500,000 to 661,000, are be- 
ginning to slack off. For the first time since 1940, the United States Em- 
ployment Service is able to fill all empty jobs. Police find a few penni- 
less unemployed. Women depart from shipyards sobbing over dismissal 
slips. Sure, they could get other jobs; but canneries and laundries don’t 
pay as much. 

There’s no real unemployment yet. But the War Manpower Commis- 
sion estimates that the shipyards’ 112,000 employees will shrink to 25,000 
by the vear’s end with a corresponding drop in dozens of plants de- 
pendent on the yards... 

What’s to be done? Civic leaders have wrestled four years with that 
one and the best answer is that most of the newcomers had better go 
back whence they came. Some 150,000 persons hold war-born jobs slated 
to die with peace. . . . ‘We'll do very well,” said Mayor Earl Riley, “to 
take care of our own people and returning veterans.” 

Commissioner William Bowes expects permanent industry, far from 
absorbing any surplus, to cut its own payroll. “Our only hope,” he said, 
“lies in new industries and public works.” 

Maybe the thousands will move on. Maybe they'll stay—and that'll be 
a dent in the States’ Unemployment Compensation Fund, now fat with 
$64,827,000. 

Nobody knows. But if you want to know what happens when a boom 
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town blows up, come around in about six months. Portland’s very much 
afraid it'll be able to tell you. 


Another article, in the Wall Street Journal, April 5, 1945, states: 


Oregon now expects to have 140,000 unemployed after the war. Officials 
there are hopeful that Congress will make an appropriation to send 
migrants back home. But so far there’s been no action. Unions are wor- 
ried, too. Already they have many members, including a lot of skilled 
ones, for whom they have no jobs. Idle workers have been given all the 
gas they need, and Godspeed out of town. Some have been sent to a 
war project in the South... 


In a sense it is rather surprising to find such news stories coming 
out of Portland, for Oregon has been surveying the resources and 
prospects of the Portland area with a view to maintaining part of 
its wartime population. Apparently, it has not yet found a solution. 
In 1944 the Portland Committee on Postwar Planning made a 
survey of the intentions of war workers. The survey covered 81,881 
employees of four shipyards; 50,016 had lived in the Portland area 
for three years or less. About one half of them stated that they 
had decided to stay, or intended to stay as long as jobs were avail- 
able, and about one fourth of them were undecided. The final 
fourth wanted to return to their former homes or go elsewhere. 

“Back home” can mean practically any state in the union. A 
roster of workers in Portland, as of a given date, showed that every 
state, without exception, was represented. There were more people 
from New York than from California; the bulk, of course, came 
from Oregon itself, from Washington, and from the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the hinterland. 

Many of these people have lived in Portland for several years 
now; many have purchased homes or furniture. Their children 
have been born there. For some of the migrants, this is the first 
time in their lives that they have lived in decent homes and sent 
their children to good schools. They have become an integral part 
of the community. They want to stay. 

Others, however, want to return whence they came, for very 
similar reasons. They own property; they have community or family 
ties they want to renew; they do not like the crowded living condi- 
tions of Portland; they do not like the climate. However, people 
with such definite reasons for leaving constitute only one fourth 
of the workers surveyed by the Portland committee. What is to be 
done with the others, in the face of cutbacks in war production? 

Obviously, the real questions are: Does Portland want the migrant 
workers to stay? Can it provide jobs for them? A hint of the attitude 
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developing there may be found in the news stories quoted above. 
“We'll do very well,” said Mayor Earl Riley, “to take care of our 
own people and returning veterans.” ‘Our only hope lies in new 
industries and public works,” said Commissioner William Bowes. 

The final clue to Portland’s attitude, of course, lies in the indus- 
trial prospects, not only of Portland, but of the United States as 
a whole. If the goal of full employment is not realized, the migrant 
workers’ problems will be just one small part of our deeper problems. 
If we achieve a reasonably high level of economic activity and pro- 
duction, the problems of the migrants will be temporary, and there 
are known measures that can handle those problems. 

Many workers will have savings, either in war bonds or in some 
other form, which will help them through the period of postwar 
adjustment. But if, during the transition period, workers lose their 
overtime earnings, lose additional wage earners in the family, and 
are faced with the prospect of loss of jobs and uncertainty about 
future family fortunes, the average worker and his family will be 
cautious rather than bold, will pinch rather than spend. An ade- 
quate system of social insurance and, in particular, an adequate 
system of unemployment insurance can do much to dispel this 
fear psychology. If workers do not have to rely exclusively on 
their savings for the necessities of life while they are searching 
for peacetime work, if they do not have to exhaust their reserves 
while industry is reconverting, they will use those savings some- 
time later to buy automobiles, houses, and other consumer goods. 
This kind of spending will, in turn, hasten economic readjustment 
and stimulate the production of peacetime goods. 

The knowledge that they have a resource in the unemployment 
insurance funds of the states will give workers—whether or not 
they are unemployed—a sense of security, so that they will spend 
normally and sensibly, thereby helping business to make a sound 
postwar recovery. This sense of security is worth far more than the 
dollars and cents involved. Security is largely psychological. Work- 
ers who feel that they are adequately covered by unemployment 
insurance will not become panic-stricken at the prospect of a transi- 
tional period of joblessness. 

The great majority of these war workers will be entitled to un- 
employment compensation benefits to help them through tempo- 
rary unemployment. These benefits may not be so large nor last so 
long as will be required to tide the workers through their indi- 
vidual transition periods. Perhaps more will be done to improve 
this program before the war is over. Nevertheless, even as it is, 
these benefits will help to give some protection to the workers and 
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will undoubtedly assist many of them through the crisis. These 
benefits can be used to prevent needless and panicky migration in 
the first shock of the postwar layoff. They will permit many work- 
ers and their families to take their time in making up their minds 
what to do. Since the benefits are payable across state lines, they 
may also help workers move themselves and their families when the 
case for migration is clear. 

In order to attract workers to war jobs far from their homes, 
many companies paid the transportation expenses involved. Some 
such arrangements for paying transportation expenses to the new 
areas of production will be necessary if the mobility of workers is 
to be maintained. People who cannot afford to move will not 
gravitate to areas where labor shortages exist. Their pocketbooks 
set a definite limit on their movements, and though in the long 
run it may be more desirable for them to go, they may remain in 
the congested war area and eventually become a burden on the 
community. 

Because of the gaps in our unemployment insurance system, and 
because no over-all plan for moving workers is in prospect, many 
war migrants will be forced to rely on public assistance for help 
in emergencies. Yet they will encounter many obstacles when they 
try to get such help. They may have acquired the right to as- 
sistance from the state where they now live, but when they leave 
that state to hunt for a job, they will have no such rights in the 
new state. In a sense, they will become stateless people; they will 
have the right to vote in Oregon but not in their home states, nor 
in the states where they may settle. 

If you magnify Portland many times you get a picture of what 
could be the United States’ pattern for the postwar world. There 
is obviously a need for social security and allied programs to be 
geared to give the maximum possible help, both within states and 
across state lines. The large-scale migration was an important part 
of the mobilizing of our human and technical resources during 
the war. It will also be an important part of our postwar reconver- 
sion. We cannot disregard it, else we slip back to the period when 
homeless “Okies” wandered about the country, driving broken- 
down flivvers and presenting public problems of many kinds. Our 
present social security system will do much to help, but it is not 
adequate to handle a problem of such great immensity. Although 
unemployment insurance can be paid across state lines, and although 
our old age and survivors insurance program disregards such bar- 
riers, some method of taking care of people who do not qualify 
under either program will be necessary for at least a short period 
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after the war. There will be need, both for an expansion of social 
security and the establishment of temporary measures to take care 
of the immediate situation. 

Besides these social security programs, there will be need for a 
vast education and retraining program to help war workers recon- 
vert their skills to peacetime jobs. A program for servicemen has 
been established under the G.I. Bill of Rights, and many veterans 
are already taking advantage of it. It should be pointed out that 
these 12,000,000 servicemen constitute a potential migrant problem 
in their own right, for Army surveys show that many of them do 
not intend to return to the states where they were inducted, espe- 
cially if those states do not offer good work opportunities. The 
boys who went in from the agricultural areas and who learned new 
skills in the Army will migrate to places that offer them a chance 
to use those new skills, thus accentuating the general trend of mi- 
gration from agricultural to industrial states. 

Finally, there will be need for a highly efficient employment serv- 
ice, with the machinery for informing workers of job opportunities 
as soon as they develop, no matter where that may be. An active 
employment service can be the greatest single instrument for re- 
distributing workers from congested areas to areas that offer jobs, 
comfortable living arrangements, and good community facilities. 

All these measures—social insurance, retraining programs, and 
employment service—are already in existence and have proved their 
effectiveness within their present limitations. All of them can and 
should be expanded to meet the postwar needs. No one of them 
can solve the problem alone; neither do these measures together 
contain the solution. They are merely part of a broader postwar 
goal that can be summed up briefly as: permanent peace and full 
employment. 

There is much discussion and controversy about how we shall 
achieve this goal. Many are questioning whether postwar planning 
should be by the Federal Government, or by state and local govern- 
ments; or whether government should remove itself entirely and 
leave the job to private industry. Others think this question itself 
is unsound: There should be no competition between government 
and business on the question of who should promote prosperity 
and full employment in the nation. The task is so stupendous that 
it will require the concentrated efforts of all of us—of government, 
business, labor, and the public. As a matter of fact, it is obvious 
that countless millions of individual workers and consumers will 
have postwar plans of their own, which may materially contribute 
to the success of the plans of industry and government. 


PLANNING AND COORDINATING SERVICES 
FOR VETERANS IN A LOCAL COMMUNITY 


By Robert E. Bondy 


TODAY THE VETERAN is the object of the solicitude of the nation. 
Federal, state, and local governments have made broad provisions 
for him. Voluntary organizations by the score have established or 
continued activities for him. The business community, labor unions, 
men’s and women’s clubs, church groups, and educational organi- 
zations have proposed plans. The various media of public informa- 
tion and understanding, including the radio, magazines, and 
newspapers, have disseminated considerable material. 

The returning veterans are a potential total of 12,000,000 men 
and women. Veterans and their immediate families will therefore 
constitute fully one third of the nation’s population. Their wartime 
contributions to the life of the nation will, on the one hand, con- 
stitute them a special group with special provisions, and, on the 
other, their welfare and destiny are inseparable from the welfare 
and destiny of the whole nation. They will be a separate part and 
yet an integral part of the total population. 

Approximately a million and a half servicemen had been dis- 
charged up to April, 1945. Further separations will depend in 
volume and in timing on the course of the war. Hospitalized men 
will continue to return in large numbers. The end of the war in 
Europe will see the transfer of many servicemen to other theaters, 
and there probably will be a considerable discharge of able-bodied 
men. For a period of perhaps a year after V-E Day, the present rate 
of separation of from 50,000 to 100,000 men a month will be 
sharply stepped up, and the discharges will be from the ground 
forces rather than from the air forces or the Navy. The timing will 
depend upon the end of the war in Europe and the availability of 
transportation to accomplish the movement of men and supplies 
to the Pacific. Because of the transportation limitations, months 
will ensue before all men are withdrawn from Europe and the 
Mediterranean. 
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Should the war with Japan be continuing at the end of the 
European demobilization, a lessening rate of discharge will prob- 
ably follow during the remaining months of combat activities. ‘The 
end of the war with Japan will then see the reduction of the armed 
forces to peacetime strength and to the number required for armies 
of occupation. The last and full demobilization will require a 
period of months, perhaps as much as a year, to complete and has 
been variously estimated as being achieved at the rate of from 
300,000 tO 500,000 men a month. 

National and community services to veterans must continue, 
therefore, through an increased rate of demobilization after the 
European war, through a reduced rate while the war with Japan 
continues, through a greatly increased rate at the end of the war 
with Japan, and then for an undetermined period of years of read- 
justment from soldier to civilian life. The services the veteran re- 
quires are not merely those which immediately follow his discharge. 
They must continue as‘ long as he and his family have problems 
arising because of service in the armed forces. Those problems and 
his needs cannot be predetermined exactly. His period of readjust- 
ment will depend upon the nation’s adjustment from war to peace, 
since the full employment for the nation means full employment 
for the veteran, and unemployment for the nation means unemploy- 
ment for the veteran. Even with a prompt and well-balanced na- 
tional and international postwar economy of full employment, many 
veterans will require continued services because of disabilities and 
other problems arising from military service. Planning for the vet- 
eran must be with the expectation of years of assistance, and those 
later years may be the more difficult ones. 

All veterans will need to lay aside their military habits and pick 
up the pursuits of civilian life. They will change to civilain cloth- 
ing, to civilian employment, to concern about their three meals a 
day, to the making of decisions as individuals, to living in a civilian 
rather than a military setting. Many, perhaps the great majority, 
will be able to make this transfer without assistance from others; 
or merely through the advice of friends and relatives and such re- 
sources as they may make available. 

For many, however, the readjustment will call for the assistance 
and interest of government and voluntary organizations. The Na- 
tional Committee on Service to Veterans in its pamphlet Community 
Services for Veterans points out that a wide variety of service may 
be needed, including, 


counselling on personal or family problems, information, assistance with 
claims filing and claims prosecution, financial assistance whether dis- 
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abled or able bodied and financial assistance for dependents, hospital, 
medical and follow-up care, psychiatric and follow-up care, vocational 
rehabilitation, job training, employment service, unemployment com- 
pensation, education, assistance with insurance, help with reassembling 
the family, guardianship service, home or business loans, and other types 
of planning. Each man and woman should have the individual con- 
sideration his or her needs require. 


Because the range is so broad and because so many persons will 
be affected, the nation and the community must be thoroughly 
organized to render the service needed. Sheer gratitude alone would 
justify such provision. Community self-interest would also justify it. 

The resources available for this undertaking include, both those 
set up for men and women because they are veterans and those 
available to all members of the community. The United States has 
traditionally made special provision through Federal, state, and 
local governments for those who serve it in time of war. In World 
War II such provision has been made at a much earlier point than 
in previous wars. World War I veteran benefits and experience 
with their administration have formed the basis for a_ broader 
provision for veterans and their dependents than has heretofore 
existed. These benefits, including such provisions as mustering-out 
pay, insurance, employment service, apprentice and vocational 
training, loans, education, hospital care, pensions, social security 
benefits, death gratuities, and allotments and allowances are de- 
scribed in a number of government pamphlets such as Your Rights 
and Benefits, published by the Retraining and Remployment Ad- 
ministration of the Office of War Mobilization. The G. I. Bill of 
Rights, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, Public Law 
346, gives the able-bodied as well as the disabled veteran important 
new benefits. Under other legislation, services are made available 
through certain government organizations, such as the Selective 
Service system, the United States Employment Service, the United 
States Civil Service Commission, and the Veterans Administration. 
Many states have passed legislation bearing on veterans. 

In addition to these government undertakings, voluntary or- 
ganizations will assist the veteran or his dependents to avail them- 
selves of the government provisions as well as provide other services, 
such as counseling, assistance with personal and family problems, 
medical care, and financial assistance. Social and health agencies, 
veterans’ organizations, business and labor organizations, churches, 
clubs, and fraternal organizations make a great variety of service 
available, varying in extent and nature with each community. The 
omissions in service vary from place to place. Mental hygiene fa- 
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cilities, for example, may be lacking in many communities. What- 
ever the resources and whatever the lacks, the spirit of the nation 
calls for the maximum utilization and development of these re- 
sources in the interest of the veteran and his dependents. To that 
end it becomes essential that the community organize itself. 

The utilization and development of these resources in behalf of 
the veteran and the filling in of blank spots in service will come 
about only through affirmative community planning. Such planning 
relates, not merely to giving information regarding rights and bene- 
fits, although that is an important service, but to a joining together 
in common purpose of literally all the forces that make up the life 
of the community; for the welfare of the community is bound up 
in the welfare of the veteran. The forces that assure full employ- 
ment, adequate housing, healthy racial relations, opportunities for 
education, provision of social and health services, and utilization 
of government benefits are the forces that must plan together for 
the veteran’s welfare. The heart of postwar planning for the entire 
community is planning for the veteran. 

It is well that the social, political, business, welfare, and other 
leadership of the United States be conscious of the critical im- 
portance of these considerations. Doing something for the boy next 
door who came back from Germany or the Philippines is not just 
doing something for him alone. It is doing something for oneself. 
It may be cloaked in a guise of benevolence and generosity and 
gratitude, but it is withal a prerequisite to a balanced regime of 
community life in the years that lie ahead. It is big enough for 
the biggest. It is challenging for the best leadership. Without such 
united effort it is questionable whether the democracy these men 
and women fought for will be sufficiently real and vital to give 
them the feeling that the war was not in vain. 

Each community must determine how it will bring representa- 
tion of all its strength to this task. Obviously, some central plan- 
ning body must be created; and to be most effective, only one 
should be created. It should be representative, not only of organi- 
zations rendering service to veterans, but of varying community 
points of view and interests including business, labor, government, 
and churches as well as health and welfare organizations. It must 
be so obviously representative and strong that it will command the 
respect and confidence of everyone. It should be recognized by the 
local official authorities and by the representatives of the agencies 
making up the Retraining and Reemployment Administration of 
the Federal Government. Its sponsorship should include that of 
the veterans’ organizations and the local social planning body, such 
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as a council of social agencies. It should become the community’s 
general staff for service to veterans and for insurance in community 
well-being. 

Some existing local committees on service to veterans are not so 
representative. Some have too political a tinge, some are sponsored 
by a single organization, some represent only the health and wel- 
fare agencies, some do not include business or labor representation. 
The objective of some is merely an information booth in the center 
of town. In some cases the pay roll has already become the per- 
quisite of professional veterans. 

Broad, community-wide planning connotes a broad, community- 
wide function. In the pamphlet Community Services for Veterans 
the following functions are suggested for such a local planning 
body: 


1. Be the central clearinghouse for all ideas and projects concerning 
the welfare of the returning veteran to the end that every organization 
and individual may make the maximum contribution without harmful 
duplication of effort. 

2. Gather and make available the facts about the number of veterans 
returning to the community and their potential needs. 

3. Determine the adequacy of direct service facilities to meet the 
needs of the veteran; plan and stimulate community action for the pro- 
visions of additional services where necessary; and act as the medium 
through which organizations rendering services arrive at satisfactory 
working agreements. 

4. Determine whether or not there is a need for an information service 
center and determine the auspices under which it should be admin- 
istered. 

5. Carry on a program of public interpretation and information re- 
garding the veteran and his proper reception by the community. 


6. Act as the official liaison with state and national veterans planning 
bodies. 


The planning function of the community committee on service 
to veterans is one of its major responsibilities. It should become 
the central clearinghouse for all ideas and projects. Individuals and 
organizations, government and private, should be eager to register 
their plans of service. Only through such a total repository of plans 
and projects can there be effective codperation and coérdination and 
the spotting of inadequacies or lacks in service. As military in- 
telligence is to the Army, so this planning function should become 
the veteran’s intelligence service of the community. 

Such a function calls for full information regarding the veteran. 
The well-organized committee will know how many men and 
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women went into service, and how many have been discharged. 
It will know why they were discharged, what their problems and 
needs are, how and with what success they have made the transition 
from soldier to civilian, and something of what they are thinking. 

As the scope and effectiveness of the service of government and 
private organizations will become known to the committee, the 
inadequacies and lacks of service and benefits will also become 
known. Thereby will come one of the major responsibilities in 
community planning; for upon knowing the inadequacies and lacks, 
the committee will seek through established channels and impro- 
vised channels, if established channels do not exist, to secure for 
the community what the veteran may need. This may be oppor- 
tunities for employment, or mental hygiene facilities, or an educa- 
tional and job counseling service, or public understanding, or 
any one of many services. Throughout the fostering of such ex- 
tensions of service or new services, the committee will do well to 
avoid activities under its own direction. If service must be created 
by the committee, it will seek to set up separate and self-sufficient 
auspices for them. 

Planning and coérdination are sometimes inseparable and almost 
always interrelated. Codrdination, the “combining in suitable rela- 
tion or so as to give harmonious results,” should be the goal of 
all community services and activities. Oftentimes there will be a 
natural codrdination; at other times, codrdination needs to be 
brought about. The community committee on service to veterans 
should either be the agent for such coérdination, or it should draw 
upon existing planning or codrdinating bodies for that purpose. 

An obvious measure of coérdination is the fostering of mutually 
satisfactory working agreements between and among organizations 
and interests. Fields of responsibility need be defined and their 
relationships specified. Overlapping of services will sometimes exist, 
but more generally there will be an overlooking of the services 
that are needed. In either event the community committee will 
need to work actively. If it is broadly representative, its codordi- 
nating activities will be facilitated. Once the big objective of vet- 
eran service is accepted, the individual interests, vested or otherwise, 
of individual organizations will be dealt with more readily. 

This planning and coérdination will be furthered by the active 
participation of the veterans themselves. They are the leaders of 
the community of tomorrow and have ideas as to what it should 
be. It is they who fought for it. It is they who will remain after 
the older generation has passed on. Their full participation is es- 
sential. This participation will come, not only through the active 
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representation of veterans’ organizations on the community com- 
mittee and its subcommittees, but through the presence of veterans 
as individuals, both men and women. Subcommittees may be needed 
on employment, education, claims and benefits, information service 
center, public understanding, finance, and health and welfare 
services. 

Many community committees have already formed veteran infor- 
mation service centers. The community committee should deter- 
mine early in its activities whether there is a need for an information 
service center and, if so, the auspices under which it should be 
administered. In the end, the most harmonious results for the vet- 
erans will be attended by strict limitation of the functions of the 
information service center to information and referral. 

Information activities relate to the whole list of rights and bene- 
fits and services that the veteran may be entitled to or may need. 
This service calls for a full and accurate acquaintance with these 
rights and benefits. Digests of this material are available through 
government channels such as the Veterans Administration and the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration. Arrangements must 
include keeping this information fully current. State and _ local 
legislative provisions should be listed. There should be minimum 
acquaintance with the procedures for securing these rights and bene- 
fits, particularly the names and locations of government organiza- 
tions responsible for such service. The center will wish to have an 
understanding with these government organizations as to the method 
of referral of applicants to them. Similarly, the information service 
must keep informed on the services available from private or- 
ganizations. 

Referral is the other basic service of the center, and an individ- 
ualized referral service is needed. Inquirers should be told of the 
organization or organizations where service may be available. Where 
choice is possible, the inquirer should have that freedom. Offers 
should then be made to arrange an appointment for the inquirer 
with the specific person or office concerned. A referral card or card 
of introduction will expedite and simplify the procedure. There 
should be avoidance of casual giving of names and addresses of 
organizations unless the veteran obviously needs that information. 

Throughout both the information and referral services an at- 
mosphere of friendliness and hospitality and good cheer should 
prevail. The center should typify the neighborliness which it rep- 
resents. Curtness or abruptness are as out of place as a grudgingly 
given welcome home. The information center may be the veteran’s 
first acquaintance with the community’s interest in him. He should 
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be pleased with it, so pleased that he will bring it to the attention 
of his comrades. It is not difficult for each center to take on these 
important aspects of informal yet organized hospitality. 

The majority of veteran information service centers that had 
been established by April, 1945, limited their functions to infor- 
mation and referral. As a result most of the services beyond informa- 
tion and referral were rendered by functional organizations, both 
government and private. For the center to take on additional duties 
would generally mean an overlapping in function, competition with 
existing services, ill will and resentment where harmony and co- 
operation should exist. It may be inevitable that in the process of 
information and referral service some counseling will be done. It 
should, however, be limited to the one-time service that the brief 
visit of the veteran to the information center permits. Should coun- 
seling go beyond that brief service it takes on a treatment or 
operating aspect. 

In some cities a broadening of counseling services to include 
educational counseling or job counseling may be indicated if there 
are no agencies in the community for such counseling service. A 
qualified and competent counselor should be secured when such 
services are to be included, generally through the loan or assign- 
ment or recruiting of such a person by local or other organizations 
competent in that field. 

In a number of veteran information service centers, additional 
functions have been assumed. These functions are generally limited 
to employment placement service and assistance in the preparation 
of claims and applications for government benefits. Inevitably, such 
activities encroach upon the established fields of existing organiza- 
tions. The primary services of information and referral become 
endangered and submerged. Referral to other agencies then consti- 
tutes a minority of the services rendered. The center tends to 
become self-sufficient. It adopts slogans and catch phrases, such as 
“one-stop service.” In the end it reacts to the detriment of the 
veteran, for such service encroachments tend to weaken the estab- 
lished organizations’ services on which the veteran must rely. Divi- 
sion rather than unity then becomes a feature of community action, 
Experience on this point rests, not merely on a logical review of 
the implications of a balanced community program, but on the ex- 
periences of the decades following World War I when, in several 
communities, veteran centers were established with a wide variety 
of service. Community agencies that existed to render those serv- 
ices lost interest and support, and, in the end, adequate service 
was not available to the veteran. 
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Even the housing of government and private organizations at a 
central location becomes questionable and should be undertaken 
only after important safeguards assuring a balanced community 
program have been established. It is true that some thoughtful 
people have suggested, as in the clinics in Rochester, Minnesota, 
that there be established for the veteran an association of spe- 
cialized services at a central point that will preclude the necessity 
of shopping about or traveling from agency to agency. It need 
hardly be pointed out that to assemble the range of services needed 
by veterans at one point would mean virtually a centralization of 
all the health and welfare services of the community. More ex- 
perience in such an undertaking is clearly needed before it is tried 
out on the veterans of this war. 

The community committees will wish, in sponsoring such a 
veteran information service center, with information and referral 
responsibilities, to seek suitable auspices for it. The committee will 
do well to seek independent auspices, although it may in special 
circumstances find it- desirable to have the center operate under 
its own direction. The danger of such an arrangement, however, 
is that the planning and coérdinating functions of the committee 
tend to be prejudiced through the committee’s self-interest in the 
conduct of a single service. The independent auspices may be an 
independent committee, a government agency, or, in small com- 
munities, a single agency. In the latter instance, an agency giving 
broad service to veterans may properly act for the community com- 
mittee. Always, however, there should be watchfulness so that an 
information service. center handled by a single agency will be kept 
broadly serving the entire community. Information centers con- 
ducted by Selective Service boards and United States Employment 
Service offices have at times seemed to be merely an appendage of 
those bodies, with interest limited largely to their regular functions. 
A governing body or committee of the center, representative of the 
community interest, will generally constitute a satisfactory safe- 
guard where single agency facilities are utilized. 

Each community will determine the financing of the informa- 
tion center’s activities. At the present time a variety of practice 
exists, including financing by war chests, chambers of commerce, 
veterans’ organizations, groups of agencies, municipal and _ state 
funds, and independent contributions. Any financing scheme that 
reflects the broad interest of the community would generally seem 
most suitable. 

A competent information center staff is the least that can be 
provided in the veteran’s interest. The size of the staff will depend 
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upon the volume of service and may include a director, a recep- 
tionist, basic interviewers, information personnel, and clerical and 
maintenance personnel. Small centers may have one person who 
combines these duties. Oftentimes it is suggested that the staff 
largely be made up of veterans. Such an arrangement is a salutary 
one but should include the provision that these veterans be com- 
petent. The information service job should not be a sinecure. There 
should be an acquaintance with community resources and relation- 
ships, with the techniques of basic interviewing and referral, and 
with the procedures for obtaining and recording resources infor- 
mation. Sometimes centers have started with the loan of personnel 
from social agencies. In any event, the staff should have the benefit 
of acquaintance and refresher meetings with representatives of the 
agencies to whom referral is to be made and of periodic discussion 
of the community’s plans for veterans and of the status of veterans 
in the community and the nation. 

The community committee on service to veterans should include 
the important function of promoting public understanding of the 
veteran. He has been living in a different world. He has experienced 
tragedy, loneliness, injury and illness, terrifying and unsettling days 
and nights. He has been away for many months. The home hearth 
may seem very different to him. He ponders over the lost years of his 
life. He wonders how the folks back home will think of him. He 
may have borne the burden until finally, for him, the breaking 
point came. 

A complete community service to the veteran includes, therefore, 
not only all these well-planned and coérdinated activities directly in 
his behalf and in behalf of his dependents, but also an attitude 
education of the community itself, particularly of his family and 
neighbors and friends. ‘They must understand his experiences. They 
must welcome him and honor him. They must build upon his 
strengths. They must be sympathetic but not maudlin. They must 
give him time to readjust; they must give. him an opportunity for 
decision. They must, above all, give him the chance, although 
he may be on crutches, to open the door for his mother as he did 
in years before. They must count on him as an important member 
of the community. 

It is not easy to understand all these matters. Tenderness and 
sympathy lead to many and varied outpourings, but clearly the 
community must be helped to understand. The community com- 
mittee should take the leadership in drawing upon all the devices 
of public education and public understanding for the utilization 
of simple and sound material on the subject of what the veteran 
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is and what is best for him. An important subsection of the com- 
munity committee’s undertakings should be devoted to this phase 
of its service. And this phase will require continued attention for 
many years; for the veteran will either become re-established, or 
he will fail to make an adjustment. If he fails he may be bitter and 
he may through group organization find ways of self-expression and 
the attainment of power that will lead, not only to his dis-interest, 
but to the dis-interest of the community. 

The long look ahead in veteran readjustment calls, therefore, for 
the full utilization of, and participation of, the forces of the com- 
munity with the veteran himself joining to achieve full service and 
full understanding to the end that not only he, but the community 
itself may find fullness of life. 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK IN THE ARMY 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR CIVILIAN 
SOCIAL WORK 


By Colonel William C. Menninger, M.C. 


PsYCHIATRIC SOCIAL worK has developed and is expanding within 
the framework of the Army, chiefly because of the pressure of need 
for it which can be partially met by the numerous qualified psy- 
chiatric social workers who are available within the military. In 
the peacetime Army and even for a time after mobilization, this 
service was largely rendered by the American National Red Cross. 
As the Army grew to its present tremendous size the personnel of 
the Red Cross, its services, and its accomplishments were gratify- 
ingly increased. Army regulation No. 850-75 charged social work as 
a responsibility of this organization, but the needs of the military 
were more than could be provided for by psychiatric social workers 


. within the Red Cross. As a result, in 1943 an Army military occu- 


pational specialty classification was created, psychiatric social worker, 
SSN 263. Wherever individuals meeting the requirements of the 
classification were available within the military, they were utilized. 

The demand for social work in the Army continued to increase, 
however, leading to enlistments in the Women’s Army Corps under 
the designation of psychiatric social worker, SSN 263. The need 
for more interviewers and social workers in mental hygiene clinics, 
in disciplinary barracks, in general hospitals, and in convalescent 
hospitals led to the recruitment of a substandard group known as 
psychiatric assistants. It is tentatively planned to change this desig- 
nation to Psychiatric Social Worker Assistant. Consideration is 
being given to a revision of the standards of these various types of 
social worker, to revisions in the qualifications of the SSN 263 
specialty category, and to the establishment of training schools for 
the substandard group. 

From this experience certain points stand out as being of special 
interest to civilian social workers, to psychiatric social workers in 
particular, First, there are Army policies and practices in regard 
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to neuropsychiatric patients which vitally affect the conduct of civil. 
ian social work; secondly, there are problems relating to the neuro. 
psychiatric veteran and his readjustment to civilian life which may 
need the help of civilian social workers; and thirdly, one must 
expect some repercussions on civilian social work from the psychiatric 
social work experience in the Army. 

What happens to a man or a woman in the Army may so vitally 
affect his later adjustment to life that civilian social workers should 


have some grasp of certain Army practices, particularly as they | 


touch on the methods of neuropsychiatric treatment and the Army 
discharge policy. 

Psychiatry in the Army, perhaps even more noticeably than in 
civilian life, shows an increasing trend toward a social orientation 
rather than merely an individual diagnosis and treatment. The 
greatest contribution to mental health lies in the field of preven. 
tion, and in the Army, this entails a concern as to the causes of 
poor morale. The psychiatrist must be interested in selection and 
assignment, in training methods and living conditions, in leader- 
ship, and in other factors that determine the adjustment of a soldier 
to his job. The psychiatrist has had to shift his interest. In civilian 
practice, the individual was primary; in the Army, the group be. 
comes primary. The individual is no less important, but the group 
responds to the same methods as those that are used in dealing with 
the individual. The soldier who develops a backache to escape 
duty may be maladjusted, but if he is permitted to hide behind 
the skirts of psychiatry, many members of his company may try the 
same technique, and thus the morale of the group will be vitally 
affected. In common with the psychiatrist, the psychiatric social 
worker in the military setting has shifted from civilian viewpoints 
to new, military viewpoints and practices. 

Effective teamwork between the psychiatrist, the psychologist, 
and the psychiatric social worker has been established. It is, in fact, 
the first time that many members of each of these groups have so 
closely codperated, and there is the consequent necessity to educate 
each group concerning the work of the others. 

The psychiatric job is so big and psychiatrists are so few that 
the need for auxiliary workers, psychologists and psychiatric social 
workers, is acute. Because personnel is limited, the psychiatric social 
worker is often called upon to carry unusual responsibility, such 
as giving individual or group treatment, or acting as an interpreter 
for his professional group, either to the patient, to other profes- 
sional groups, or to line officers. 

There is little doubt that many social workers in the Army now 
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have a wider opportunity to participate in a prevention program 
and in an active treatment program. In both cases they are con- 
cerned with groups of individuals, units of soldiers. ‘Thus the prac- 
tice of group psychotherapy is far more extensive than individual 
psychotherapy, and in many instances the social worker has the 
major responsibility for it. 

In every Army hospital the neuropsychiatric treatment program 
is built around activity, such as. scheduled participation in educa- 
tion, occupation, and recreation. It is the aim of the Army Medical 
Department to provide maximum therapeutic benefits to every ill 
or wounded soldier, including the neuropsychiatric patients, except 
those who must be transferred to veterans’ facilities because they 
suffer from chronic psychoses. It is the aim of the Army to return 
the men to further military duty if possible and to give to those 
who cannot be reassigned the maximum benefits before they return 
to civilian life. When men become ineffectual, not because of psy- 
chiatric disorders, but because of attitude problems such as an 
unwillingness to participate due to a feeling that they have done 
their share, they are returned to their units for an administrative 
rather than a medical discharge. 

When a man is discharged, it is the intention of the Army to give 
that soldier as much information about himself as is possible. Ob- 
viously, this procedure will vary with the man’s ability to compre- 
hend the particular nature of his problem, the individual equation 
of the psychiatrist and his ability to explain the situation to the 
man, and the circumstances at the time of discharge. It must be 
admitted that in some cases a serviceman is discharged without a 
clear understanding of himself, but the psychiatrist is instructed 
to explain the nature of the man’s neuropsychiatric problem with 
recommendations that may aid in his readjustment to civilian life. 
The diagnosis does not appear on his discharge papers, and no one 
except the members of his local draft board is given the informa- 
tion. Obviously, the veteran, if he wishes, may divulge the diagnosis. 
Moreover, it is possible for any private physician who subsequently 
treats him to obtain his hospital records by writing to the command. 
ing office of the hospital from which he was discharged. Also, every 
man who is separated from the service is given advice by a special 
separation and counseling officer regarding jobs, his personal prob- 
lems, etc. If he needs further psychiatric guidance or advice, he is 
told where it can be obtained. In many instances the situation is 
somewhat prepared at home through the Red Cross social workers, 
who are authorized to communicate with the local chapter if that 
course seems advisable. 
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The Army gives three types of discharge. The honorable dis. 
charge is granted to all men who are dismissed from the service 
because of physical or mental disabilities; the latter includes only 
those disabilities that can be regarded as illness, specifically the 
psychoneuroses and the psychoses. A certificate of medical disability 
is not given to one who suffers from a chronic condition such as 
mental deficiency or psychopathic personality although this type 
of individual may receive an honorable discharge. 

The so-called “blue discharge” is given to those individuals who 
suffer from chronic maladjustment, which often leads to misbe- 
havior, and in all cases of failure to adapt to the Army situation 
when such failure is not a direct result of Army life. This type of 
discharge does not state that the man is honorably discharged; on 
the other hand, it does not state that he is discharged without honor, 
This group includes most of the so-called ‘constitutional psycho- 
paths,” the chronic alcoholic individuals, the drug addicts, and those 
with aggressive overt homosexuality. 

Finally, there is the so-called ‘“‘yellow discharge,” a dishonorable 
discharge given to those who have been subject to court-martial 
for misdemeanors and various types of misbehavior. Despite the 
fact that the Army regulations are clear and concise as to the dif- 
ferent discharges and the type of individual to which each is issuéd, 
there is some variation in interpretation. It is the intent of the 
War Department, however, that the regulations be interpreted in 
the same way at all posts, and every effort is made to do so. 

It is unfortunate that there should be a general impression that 
all veterans are going to be problem children and that they will 
require special handling. There is no basis for such an assumption. 
One can only speculate as to the attitudes and problems of the 
large mass of veterans at the time of demobilization. It is probably 
extremely important that all civilian social workers appreciate the 
fact that men are changed by virtue of having been in the Army, 
but such changes will not make serious problems for more than 
a small proportion of the total number of veterans. Therefore, the 
fact that a man has had Army experience should not cause social 
workers to ‘“‘specialize’” on the veteran because he is a veteran. 

On the other hand, we must recognize that there will be re- 
turning servicemen who do have specific psychiatric problems. 
Men who have been discharged because Army life has taxed their 
adjustment capacity beyond its limits may need community help 
to return to civilian life. Some of these will be neurotic invalids, 
some will be psychopaths, most will find readjustment difficult. 
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This readjustment will be a mutual problem of the man and his 
family and of the family and the community. 

One may honestly say that the war has turned a searchlight upon 
psychiatry, particularly upon the findings and results of psychiatric 
practice. The rapid building of so large an army and the necessity 
of adjustment to life in the basic training camp, in combat, and 
in isolated, barren stations have called attention to the high inci- 
dence of psychiatric problems. According to testimony before the 
Health Committee of the Senate 1,400,000 men have been rejected 
because of some type of neuropsychiatric difficulty. ‘This is evidence 
that similar problems must exist in civilian life. 

What types of problem, particularly psychiatric problem, may 
we anticipate? 

1. Health.—A spot survey indicates that 72 percent of one group 
of discharged psychoneurotic veterans reported some deterioration 
in their health as a result of their Army service. Only 25 percent 
detected no change, and only 2 percent reported that their health 
was better than it had been prior to their entering the service. In 
general, the longer a man was in service, the poorer was his health 
at the time of his discharge. Of the series investigated only 15 
percent had been accustomed to seeing doctors with any frequency 
prior to their Army experience; following their discharge, 75 per- 
cent consulted a physician one or more times. 

2. Employment——Among the same group 93.7 percent had been 
employed prior to their induction as contrasted with 85.9 percent 
who were employed following their discharge. Consequently, even 
though the labor market is relatively easy, unemployment jumped 
from 3.8 percent prior to induction to 13.1 percent following dis- 
charge. These facts have a specific significance for social agencies 
and social workers. 

3. Education.—Though the proportion is small, the actual num- 
ber of men discharged because of neuropsychiatric difficulties will 
be considerable. It is to be hoped that the public will become 
educated, both as to the nature of psychiatric problems and the 
methods for helping the man in his readjustment. Such a man is not 
psychotic, or “crazy,” and in most instances he is capable of a good 
social and vocational adjustment which can be greatly facilitated, or 
handicapped, by the attitudes of his family and friends. 

4. Increased facilities —Not only in the Army is there a shortage 
of all types of medical personnel, but also in civilian life, particu- 
larly in psychiatry. Consequently, one may anticipate with certainty 
that social agencies will be called upon to carry even greater loads 
of noncharity cases. The Veterans Administration will furnish hos- 
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pitalization for those who need it, but the great majority of the 
neuropsychiatric cases will not require hospital care. Aware of this 
fact, many communities have set up various types of veteran aid 
centers, information services, and medical and psychiatric clinics. 
Very commendably, veterans’ organizations have taken an active 
part in the development of an aid program. There is a gamut of 
various government agencies which also can be, and are being, of 
help. Nevertheless, an acute shortage of psychiatric help exists. It is 
noteworthy that the Senate committee has estimated that 13,000,000 
men will have to be provided with medical help for nonservice- 
connected disabilities and that 1,300 mental hygiene clinics should 
be established in order to render adequate psychiatric service. 

5. Personnel—One of the foremost problems for the social 
agency is whether it requires a veteran to handle a veteran. Actually, 
the professional competence of the social worker is far more impor- 
tant than any similarity of life experience. It is conceivable that the 
social problems of a community might not be known to the veteran 
psychiatric social worker. It is not likely that a veteran who has seen 
duty in the United States only will have any particular prestige or 
advantage in dealing with an overseas veteran. Certainly, the num- 
ber of qualified social workers who have had overseas or, particu- 
larly, combat experience will be negligible. The fact that a social 
worker is not a veteran will make little difference if he is sympa- 
thetic, sincere, and competent. 

6. Work load.—As has been indicated, it is certain that the social 
work field will have to carry an increased work load. There will be 
many more demands for treatment; consequently, we must antici- 
pate various eliminations and short cuts in less important areas such 
as detailed case histories and paper work. It is to be hoped that all 
social and health agencies will effect such revisions in their practice. 
It is assumed that many more workers will have to have additional 
training, and because of the high proportion of psychiatric problems 
in future case loads it is likely that all training will provide for a 
greater understanding of personality difficulties. With this pressure 
we should make sure that the social worker does not assume re- 
sponsibilities beyond his training or beyond the accepted standards 
and limits of his field. Safeguards must be taken through group 
guidance by the physician and, in the neuropsychiatric cases, by the 
psychiatrist. Social workers must be helped to realize when they are 
confronted with problems beyond their experience or knowledge 
or capability. 

7. Agency relationships——This additional work load will cer- 
tainly call for close coérdination among all agencies, particularly 
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the veteran facilities of the community and the government agen- 
cies. Regardless of possible personality difficulties veterans will need 
all types of service. Consequently, a special effort must be made to 
avoid fractional treatment and a needless duplication of work 
among different organizations. One may anticipate that a certain 
number of individuals will tend to become agency tramps unless 
there is a planned codrdination among all the agencies of a com- 
munity; and immediate plans must be made to implement this 
coérdination. 

8. Training—An urgent need among social workers is for a 
recognized certification for the establishment of standards and for 
national and local plans for training. Very possibly many of those 
individuals who have done psychiatric social work in the Army will 
return to civilian life and wish to carry on in that field. Although 
they are potential liabilities because of their lack of training, with 
guidance they may be sources of much additional help. Plans must 
be made for their absorption, their training, their certification, their 
assignment, and their supervision. 

g. Special types of case problem.—Outstanding in this group, 
known to all social agencies, will be the so-called “psychopaths,” 
those antisocial characters who so often require an undue amount 
of social work assistance. The Army has learned a great deal about 
this type of individual. The very structure of the Army, through 
which these men have been given a chance to become identified 
with a group, to belong, to participate as a member of a team, has 
benefited a considerable number of them. Not a few have done out- 
standing service in combat, and undoubtedly many have won decora- 
tions. On the other hand, many have completely failed to fit into 
the Army and others have found themselves in difficulties within 
the service. The majority, however, who have been unable to fit 
into the regime have been discharged, often with the blue discharge. 
If and when one of these men commits an offense against military 
law he comes before a court-martial, and if his offense was sufficiently 
serious, he is committed to a disciplinary barracks or to a rehabili- 
tation center. On the other hand, if his offense did not warrant 
court-martial and his failure was entirely due to his inability to 
adapt himself to Army life, he is discharged from the Army. His 
readjustment to civilian status is likely to be even more difficult 
than that of the psychoneurotic veteran, and social agencies will 
become all too familiar with him. 

Veterans released with the blue discharge will, as a group, be well 
known to social agencies. It is not expected, however, that they will 
differ from the same type of individual before the war, and it is to 
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be hoped that the experience of the Army, which provided group 
support, group opportunity, and the utilization of citations and 
awards for achievements, may be adapted to the civilian situation. 
Certainly the experience gained from military psychiatric social 
work and the extensive experience of the social workers of the Red 
Cross will lead to a wider use of this service by civilians. Not only 
will there be the anticipated increased need, but it may be expected 
that more of the general public will have greater need for, and 
understanding of, social work aid and, as a consequence, be more 
demanding of this type of service. It is to be expected that far more 
mental hygiene and psychopathology will be included in the train- 
ing of all social workers, and that the demand for well-qualified 
psychiatric social workers will greatly exceed the supply. Only by 
intelligent planning can we begin to meet this need. Such planning 
should include a program of recruitment, a resurvey of training 
methods, and provision for increased opportunities for training and 
for a national certification program. It is to be hoped that the na- 
tional leaders of this field will develop such plans and effect their 
execution on a local basis, a state basis, and a national basis. 


THE RETURN OF THE SERVICEMAN TO HIS 
FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 


I: AS SEEN IN A MILITARY HOSPITAL 
AT THE POINT OF DISCHARGE 


By D. Elizabeth Davis 


I SHOULD LIKE TO INTRODUCE Six servicemen as they, at the point of 
discharge from military service, met the caseworker in a military 
hospital. 

From the direction of an adjoining office of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross where patients file claim for veterans’ disability 
compensation, these words sounded hysterically, “I can’t stand any 
more.”” Almost simultaneously Ensign White, a short, thin, tense girl 
in nurses’ outdoor uniform strode through my open office door. 
Suspiciously she looked at the ceiling, around the walls; abruptly 
she slammed the door, and then slumped in a chair holding her 
head. She mumbled, “I can’t stand any more; I can’t stand any 
more. If she had only let me fill it out myself. Why do they talk to 
me? I’ve talked to so many people, I don’t know what anyone has 
said. Why don’t they leave me alone? Why didn’t that lady talking 
about veterans’ claims let me fill out my own blank?” 

Quietly, I inquired whether she had asked the claims worker to 
give her the blank to fill in herself. She held her head, shaking it in 
confused fashion and said, ‘““That’s not it. They think I can’t do 
anything. They don’t want me in the Navy. It’s the fact that my 
mother is crazy. She has been in a mental hospital since I was two. 
They all think I should be there or that I'll end up there.” When 
I asked if the claims worker had made these statements, she replied 
with rising voice, “Why did she ask me whether there was any 
insanity in my family? She knows I’ve never seen my mother. She 
knows I should have gone to see her. I guess that’s the reason I am 
this way. I never had the right kind of feeling for her.” — 

After a long pause, the girl said slowly that she could distinguish 
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between what she was thinking and what another person was saying 
when all was quiet, but that if she were made to do many things, 
as they had made her do that morning, she became confused. Sud- 
denly she declared that she was willing to see the claims worker 
again, but after one moment in the outer office she rushed back 
crying, “I can’t do it.” 

She was glad to have her doctor consulted, knowing only that she 
felt upset and unnerved. The psychiatrist reported that Ensign 
White’s behavior had been uneven. Some days she was even tem- 
pered, other days she would fly into rages; there had been little 
change in her condition since her hospitalization seven weeks ago. 
The psychiatrist had wanted to see if she could go through the dis- 
charge procedure, for he felt that her best adjustmeni could be 
found outside the hospital. Her service record of seven months 
showed the same uneven, erratic performance that had led to hos- 
pitalization. This same behavior existed prior to enlistment. The 
doctor stated that Ensign White did not wish to continue psychiatric 
treatment in her home community. He was eager to see her before 
she proceeded further with her discharge interviews. 

The next morning, much quieter but strained, Ensign White ap- 
peared at my door. She had already seen the claims worker, telling 
her that she did not wish to file a claim, because, though she had 
been in the service seven months, she was no different than she had 
been upon entry. She signed a slip stating that she did not wish to 
file a claim at this point and accepted printed information as to 
where and how she might make the claim later. In my office, she 
stated that she was leaving the hospital immediately and that she 
wanted to thank me for saving her from complete collapse the day 
before. She explained that she acted in that way when she was 
rushed. I thanked her for coming back to see me and asked whether 
things could be quiet and unrushed outside the hospital, explaining 
that I had a reason for inquiring. With a tight, held-in belligerence, 
she said, “I told you my mother is in a mental hospital. She has 
been there since I was two. I am the youngest of seven, a product 
of the Children’s Placement Society. Not a soul cares where 
I am or what I do. The Children’s Placement Society tried to make 
my brothers and sisters take care of me. They did. My oldest sister 
paid for my nursing school course. She has made me pay, too. She 
wouldn’t let me be an air hostess for fear I would get killed and not 
pay her back. I joined the Navy as soon as the debt was paid. The 
Navy didn’t like me either. I found the first girl I could like. They 
said I was too friendly with her, that I yelled at everybody, that I 
was hard to get along with. I haven’t had a quiet day in my life.” 
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I asked whether she felt well enough to leave the hospital. She 
was certain that only outside the hospital could she keep her sanity, 
but she was sure that she would really be better off in the Navy. 
However, she said, even the Navy did not want her. She would see 
signs everywhere, “Nurses Needed,”:- but they would not want her 
kind of nursing. Other nurses would ask why she had left the Navy, 
but they would all know the reason without her telling them. She 
hastened to add, “Of course, they won't really, but I will think they 
know.” When I commented that she was able to distinguish freely 
in my office between her own thoughts and those of others, she 
stated, “It is quiet here with you.” I inquired whether she would 
like to know of some place in her home town that might feel quiet, 
too. After some guarded discussion, she decided that she would like 
to have the Red Cross chapter in her home town know of her return 
and of her difficulties. She did not want them to have her address, 
but she wanted to know that if she felt the need of quiet, she could 
go to them. Together, we looked up the name of the Home Service 
secretary and the address of the home chapter. In response to my 
invitation, Ensign White stopped by later that day to look over the 
letter that had been written to the chapter, so that she might know 
what they would know about her. 

Four months later, at Christmastime, I received a conventional 
card on which was a picture of a sleigh and a couple alighting at a 
welcoming farmhouse. Written on the card was this: “All right so 
far—I haven’t had to go, yet. Gratefully, Miss White.” 

Chief Jones was brought to the social worker on the neuropsychi- 
atric service by his doctor the day he returned from predischarge 
leave to his home community where he had sought re-employment 
with his former employer. The employer had accused Chief Jones 
of leaving the Navy when the Navy needed him most and asserted 
that he would never re-employ a man such as Jones. 

Chief Jones had an exemplary Navy record. He had served the 
navy for nine years, three years of which were in this war under 
great pressure. He had been forced to give up his assignment 
when his inability to sleep and to concentrate led to ineffective and 
incomplete work. After Jones had undergone complete rest and 
hospital study, physicians agreed that he must be protected from 
strain, and they recommended discharge from service. Chief Jones 
was bitterly disappointed by this decision but went home to try to 
find a job where he could produce but where pressure would be at a 
minimum. 

His opening words to the social worker were, “There is no. place 
for me in the Navy or at home.” Only in the company of the social 
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worker, whom he had known casually before, would he consult the 
representative of the United States Employment Service. He said, 
“I’m not sure by myself that I’ll find the right person.” After an 
introduction to the representative of the USES, he was willing for 
the social worker to leave him, with an appointment to see her in 
the morning. The next morning he discussed a job opening with an 
employer personally known to the representative of the USES. He 
knew that he was afraid to meet this employer, but he was able after 
discussion to make the contact. Together, Chief Jones and the em- 
ployer reached an employment agreement. Chief Jones seemed to 
regain some of his personal organization in settling this specific job 
problem, but he recognized that what he would do with the job 
itself, he could not know until he was actually at work. 

The psychiatrist asked the social worker to see Seaman Beach, a 
new admission to a closed neuropsychiatric ward, to ask his help in 
locating those who could give us some information concerning his 
life before his present illness. Beach spoke haltingly and as though 
from a great distance, but he directed the worker to get in touch 
with his art school. The doctor immediately asked the recreation 
worker to see if Beach would show interest in art materials. When 
the art cart containing pastels, charcoal, art pencils, and water colors 
was wheeled up to Beach, his response to the recreation worker 
whom he had not seen before was immediate, “I work only in oils.” 
She expressed regret that oils were not available and began working 
with some others in the ward group with pastels. Beach pointed out 
that pastels were not so good as oils, but he picked up one and 
started to work. Soon he was working feverishly—other patients 
commented on his work, but he seemed not to hear. Several days 
later, a vocal and active fellow patient, whose comments on Beach’s 
work had elicited no response, slapped Beach on the back and de- 
manded to know just what he was painting—Beach had produced 
only abstractions. Absent-mindedly, but spontaneously, Beach re- 
plied, “It’s a cow.” From then on, Beach had no peace. This same 
patient would make interruptions such as: “It doesn’t look like a 
cow to me. You just show me that cow. I dare you to prove to me 
it’s a cow.” In terms of this patient, Beach could express to the 
doctor his distress in the Navy in finding no one who saw things as 
he saw them or who was interested in what he saw. Induction had 
put off an exhibit of his work just when he had produced well 
enough to exhibit. 

The medical decision was that Beach could not adjust to Navy 
work-and Navy living. Meanwhile, he produced picture after pic- 
ture and framed them, They were exhibited in the hospital in a 


his 
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patients’ art exhibit. ‘Through correspondence, Beach arranged for 
his long-awaited private exhibit, to be held when he had left the 
hospital. Through correspondence, Beach found a job in which he 
could use his talent. He told both his social worker and his recrea- 
tion worker: “I’ve learned something in the Navy, in this hospital. 
Before induction I never would have tried pastels even if there 
were no other materials about.” 

The night that a convoy of wounded arrived from Africa, Horn, 
Seaman 1/c, his right eye gone, hailed his social worker to learn 
the possibilities for vocational rehabilitation. He wanted to know 
what choices were open to him in civilian life, since he believed that 
he would be given a choice between limited service and medical 
discharge. After learning of the appropriate agencies, he decided 
that he would make no decisions until he could see his wife. He tele- 
phoned her that night, stating that he would not ask for leave until 
they had supplied him with an artificial eye. His wife told him that 
this would be too long for her to wait, and that if he were embar- 
rassed to see her, he might wear a patch. This reply delighted him, 
but he succeeded in borrowing from his doctor an ill-fitting, un- 
matched eye which he took with him when he was given leave 
within a few days. 

Horn’s visit home showed him that his brother-in-law was willing 
to set him up in a plumbing business and that his old civil service 
job was still available. Best of all, his wife was delighted to have 
him home even though one eye was missing. She left to him the 
decision as to what he should do next, and he returned to the hos- 
pital organized to look into all the possibilities. He learned that 
part of his Navy training could be applied to school credit and that 
he could continue his education if he wished. He decided to return 
to the civil service job but to continue a course of study which was 
outlined by the educational officer and which would eventually 
make it possible for him to have a higher civil service rating. He 
made application for a disability pension. 

Clark is a forty-six-year-old C 1/c of the United States Naval Re- 
serve who enlisted in September, 1942, having served two previous 
four-year periods with the Navy, from 1920 to 1924 and from 1927 
to 1931. He was admitted to the hospital in March, 1943, acutely ill 
with coronary heart disease. He remained in the hospital until 
August, 1943, at which time he was discharged from the hospital 
and from the Navy. 

Clark first became known to the social worker on the day of his 
admission to the hospital when he asked her to telephone his wife 
concerning his illness, This was followed by innumerable little re. 
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quests, made in a demanding irritable manner, for tracing his per. 
sonal equipment, tracing pay accounts, making arrangements for a 
haircut, for shopping, etc. After six weeks of this sort of acquaint. 
ance, Clark, who was showing some improvement physically, was 
able to speak without the barrier of irritability and to discuss his 
fears that he might never again be self-supporting, that he might 
not be granted a pension, that he might need hospital care and that 
his wife would have difficulty getting along on his insurance should 
he die. When Clark had once brought up the foci of his worry, the 
worker could acknowledge them and could tell him of the facilities 
for clearing his uncertainties with his doctor, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration representative, and the insurance specialist. Clark was able 
to talk with these specialists, and his physical condition and disposi- 
tion improved perceptibly. In August, when he was discharged from 
the hospital, he felt so sure of himself that he considered not return- 
ing directly to his home in California, thinking that he would like 
to have a spree in Washington. His doctor persuaded him otherwise. 
Three months later, he wrote his worker that he was receiving a 
pension of sixty dollars a month and had resumed his former job, 
which is sedentary and well within his capacity. 

Pharmacist’s Mate Brown, 2/c, was in tears as she filed her claim 
for a pension and was referred to the social worker. She stated that 
her distress was caused by her resistance to leaving the service, where 
she had given two years of good work. She saw no sense in the Navy 
regulation that any Wave who has become pregnant must leave the 
service even though she aborts naturally. She had aborted a three- 
month fetus. Her husband was in the Navy and overseas. She was 
disturbed by the thought of leaving the service and, since she had 
lost the baby, saw no reason for her going. At the same time, she 
was resentful because she wondered whether this same Navy service 
might not have been partially responsible for her loss of the baby. 
“They have taken something away and now take the comfort of 
congenial work.” 

Two days later, a new Navy regulation was issued which allows 
members of the Women’s Naval Reserve to remain in service after 
having aborted. Brown was thrown into confusion. She had been 
able to place on the Navy regulation all her resentment about losing 
her baby. Now she had nothing outside herself on which to place 
the burden of her feeling. She was surprised to find herself in a 
painful period of indecision which lasted seven days. With her 
worker she was able to find that she was in conflict about continuing 
or leaving Navy service and to decide that she wanted to leave. 
Brown left the hospital happy in her decision though disappointed 
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over her loss, both of her child and of her enjoyment in her past 
employment. She did not know what work she would want to do in 
her home community. She did not make an application for a dis- 
ability pension. 

In the change from military living to civilian life, these six service- 
men had experienced in common the following: discharge from mili- 
tary service in time of war; discharge from military service as a result 
of illness; and departure from a military community to a civilian 
community as a civilian. Each of these servicemen used his social 
worker at the point of discharge from military service and from the 
hospital. The individual serviceman, in using the hospital social 
service department and the resources of other community agencies, 

inted up the factors common to each, with different emphases, 
with different activity, with different individual solutions. 

Ensign White, nurse, emphasized her difficulties in getting along 
with others prior to enlistment, throughout military service, and, in 
anticipation, after discharge. Even though she had never related 
easily to others, and, at the point of discharge, was fearful of any 
contacts with people, she could accept with the social worker the 
address of a helping agency. In this experience of relating to the 
social worker, she seemed to gain enough self-assurance to want 
another opportunity for help if she needed it. 

The Chief Mate, of the regular Navy, was forced to leave his life 
work, to try to find by trial and error where he could work pro- 
ductively. This man, in order to leave the hospital, needed help 
from the social worker both to find a job and to know the helping 
agencies in his home community to call upon should he need them. 
He filed his disability claim. 

Artist Beach had worked alone, conscious of others only as they 
affected his creativity, before enlistment, during military service, 
and in discharge from service. After the social worker drew atten- 
tion to Beach’s interest in art material, Beach worked out alone his 
own means of assuring his creativity. 

The seaman who had lost one eye in battle had to determine his 
own feelings, the feelings of others, and the actual limitations which 
accompanied his new and obvious handicap. He wanted from the 
social worker information that would enable him to look into the 
opportunities open to him from the government and from private 
resources. He investigated them himself. He chose the civil service 
job, which seemed to him to offer the greatest assurance of con- 
tinuity. He filed his disability claim. 

Clark, the older seaman of many years’ naval service with chronic 
disabling heart disease incurred in service had to develop courage 
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within himself to bear to learn the extent of his heart injury and 
the extent of his physical ability to be independent. It took some 
time and confidence for Clark to share with his social worker his 
knowledge of his limitations and his interest in getting help in his 
community. She was then able to bring to him representatives of 
the various agencies who planned with him and relieved some of 
his anxiety about his future. 

Wave Brown, in the natural development of her life process, 
found herself caught between her former love of the Navy service 
and her present desire to give paramount consideration to her 
marriage, which had been entered into after her enlistment. With 
the social worker, Brown was able to discover her conflict, to look 
at her choices, and to choose family life. In making her choice, she 
regained calmness inside herself. 

These individual, problematic social situations parallel those that 
exist in peacetime. The civilian who, after many years in a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium, finds himself ready to resume living in the com- 
munity has to make a dramatic and moving adjustment. Civilians 
who are severely injured in violent accidents often must face prob- 
lems similar to those of many battle casualties. However, the drama 
of peacetime living has not yet gained the status and popular ap- 
peal of the drama of war, and few communities provide social work 
service at the point of dramatic change in civilian life. 

Professional social work service, as now offered by the Red Cross 
to large groups of servicemen who are leaving military service from 
a hospital in the middle of a war, is new to social work, new to 
communities. It is new in its bulk, in the scope of its services, and 
in the positive concern of the total population for a particular sec- 
tor of the population. Social workers in this setting have a serious 
responsibility to the serviceman, to the community, and to the field 
of social work. Usually, the public is critical of anyone who is “de- 
pendent,” even though his dependence may be temporary and a re- 
sult of factors outside his control. Now the public is sympathetic 
with the need for help in a large group—the servicemen—and is 
willing to support social work service for them. If the social work- 
er’s job is effective now, when the public is receptive, she may be 
able to give the public a sense of the inevitability of helplessness 
in all of us, and an appreciation of the significance of social work 
service. 

The concern of the total population for the servicemen was ex- 
pressed tangibly in the G. I. Bill of Rights passed by Congress in 
June, 1944. Under this act the Army and the Navy carry responsi- 
bility for informing each serviceman of his rights prior to his dis- 
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charge from: service. Special officers have been appointed with this 
specific responsibility. At the National Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Maryland, no man can get his discharge papers unless 
he has checked out with the education or vocational officer, the 
USES, the insurance office, the chaplains, the Red Cross, and the 
civil readjustment office. The education officer is responsible for 
informing him of the educational credit that he may claim because 
of his Navy training, of the civilian vocations for which his Navy 
training had equipped him, and of education opportunities open 
to him. The War Manpower Commission and the USES representa- 
tive is responsible for telling him both of the war industry jobs and 
the permanent jobs that are open to him. The insurance officer ex- 
plains the benefits of his National Life Insurance, how it can be 
kept up, how it can be changed to other forms of insurance, how 
it compares with commercial insurance. The chaplains discuss with 
each man whether or not he wishes his home pastor to know of his 
return to the home community. The Red Cross helps him to file 
his claim for a Veterans Administration pension or to sign a state- 
ment to the effect that he does not care to file at this time. If he 
files a claim, he is given a written statement, both of the date of 
filing his pension and of the community agencies recognized by the 
Veterans Administration to which he may give power of attorney. 
If he does not care to file for a pension, he takes with him a state- 
ment of the agencies that are recognized to help him file his claim 
at a later time. Verbal explanation is given of the processing of 
claims by the Veterans Administration, of the address of his local 
Veterans Administration representative. He is advised to see the 
Veterans Administration representative stationed in the hospital 
about social services provided by the Veterans Administration. He 
then reports back to the civil readjustment officer who reviews his 
veteran rights and checks to see that he passed through the required 
departments. In addition, the serviceman must sign out with the 
hospital library, ship’s service, and the pay office. Often he tries to 
“do the rounds” in the space of an hour or two to make the 1:15 
train. The 1:15 train may seem to be his momentary focus of con- 
cern and one frequently hears comments such as these: “What was 
that last guy talking about?” “It’s harder to get out of the service 
than to get in.” “What was the name of that last department?” 
“They just like to hold us up.” ‘““What I want is to get out of this 
place.” ‘“‘Do you suppose I must go through all this rigmarole?” 
This description of the reaction of many servicemen to the pro- 
visions of the G. I. Bill of Rights is not an exaggeration. The G. I. 
Bill and the military civilian readjustment procedure are designed 
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to help the discharged veteran in his readjustment from military 
living to civilian community living. The military hospital is still 
military living. The community in which the civilian adjustment 
must take place is away from the hospital. To begin adjusting to 
something one has not yet met, provides few concrete possibilities 
for many servicemen. Some servicemen try to make adjustments to 
imaginary difficulties of the future; some imagine no difficulties. A 
few enjoy, from their war injuries, a status never before achieved. 
Some hate having a disability that incapacitates them for service, 
that makes them different from other men of their years. Some 
servicemen, with help, want to examine at the point of separation 
from service and from the hospital problems that they seem to have 
in leaving the service, in leaving the protection of the hospital. 
Many servicemen, on the other hand, appear to experience no 
problem in separation, either from service or from the hospital. 

The services of social workers, at these points of separation in 
hospitals, are endangered by the contagion of words such as “‘re- 
habilitation,” “civilian readjustment.’ To be realistic, the social 
work services with the man leaving the hospital to return either to 
service or to civilian living must center on the problem in the 
present existing situation of the hospital, i.e., those situations which 
seem to impede the serviceman as he is about to leave the hospital, 
which seem to prevent his trusting himself to meet what comes next. 

Ensign White wanted to leave the hospital, but she needed the 
help of knowing that there was someone in the community to whom 
she might turn if and when she wanted to. Chief Jones could not 
leave without first having a beginning job to test himself. Seamen 
Horn and Clark had similar fears about their future and continu- 
ing competence, each needing a knowledge of community aid in 
order to trust himself to leave the service and the hospital with 
some degree of security. Pharmacist’s Mate Brown needed to find 
that separation from service was her choice, in favor of the personal 
life that would lead to the development of a family. Communities 
must know now that the social services connected with the G.I. 
Bill of Rights and with Red Cross hospital service are designed to 
give the man an opportunity to leave the hospital constructively 
and with as much knowledge as possible of what may be open to 
him in his community. In the community itself lies the responsi- 
bility of the social service of civilian readjustment. 


In my experience, discharge from military service, from a hospital, in 
the middle of a war, may produce the same varieties of feelings and 
problems that come to humans in meeting other dramatic life changes. 
A man’s reaction to discharge seems to depend on how he has lived be- 
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fore entering military service, how much he has developed in his own 
life process, the circumstances surrounding his discharge and his return 
to civilian status, and how he is met by all of us, civilians in his move- 
ment from military status into civilian status.? 


II: AS SEEN IN HOME SERVICE, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL RED CROSS 


By Carolyn R. Craddock 


MANY VETERANS need no help in returning to civilian life. Some 
need only informational or claims assistance. Others need many 
kinds of services. Many who do need help turn to Home Service 
because the American National Red Cross is the agency they knew 
while they were at camp, in a hospital, or at an overseas club. What 
are these veterans like who come to Red Cross chapters all over 
the country? Most of them are glad to be back in civilian life, anx- 
ious to get to work and to assume family and community responsi- 
bilities. Some, however, show certain symptoms of anxiety which 
seem to have resulted from service experiences, the fact of being 
hospitalized, and concern over an early discharge. A large city chap- 
ter, in a recent study of able-bodied and disabled discharged serv- 
icemen, lists the following factors as revealing difficulties in read- 
justment: 


1. Inability to relax 

2. Use of alcohol to bolster morale and to help escape reality 

3. Sexual tension 

4. Feelings of superiority over civilians shown through criticism 
of civilian management 

5. Feelings of guilt over leaving buddies to carry on 

6. Overreacting—seeing everything in superlatives 

7. Extreme anxiety about getting back to civilian life; uncer- 
tainty about wife, family, job 


Families too have anxieties which they bring to Home Service. 
The majority of the relatives of veterans interviewed by. staff mem- 
bers in one chapter have been wives who have shown a very real 


1D. Elizabeth Davis, “Casework Service in a Military Hospital,” in Welfare, publica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Welfare Conference, fall issue, 1944. 
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concern about the readjustment of their husbands. They have 
wanted assistance and advice from the case workers on such matters 
as employment, training plans, hospital treatment, psychiatric care, 
and the continuation of their own work. The following cases show 
some of the anxieties and problems which veterans and their fam- 
ilies bring to Home Service. 

Mr. C. came to Home Service after traveling some distance to 
attend his first year of medical school. He had not*yet received his 
check from the Veterans Administration for tuition, since his rec- 
ords had to be transferred from the regional office to the university 
city. Mr. C. thought that the transfer would surely be made before 
he arrived and thus had taken a chance on coming anyway. He 
wanted to start his course that term, if possible, since otherwise he 
would have to wait several months until the beginning of another 
semester. Mr. C. was now terribly concerned as to what he should 
do. He had been able to persuade the authorities at the university 
to wait a couple of weeks for his tuition, but he could not continue 
to attend classes without certain books and equipment. The most 
important part of this equipment was a microscope. Moreover, he 
needed money for room and board until the money from the Vet- 
erans Administration arrived. 

Mr. C. had thought of trying to earn the money himself, but he 
really felt “‘swamped”’ with his studies alone. It had been difficult to 
go back to school after being away so long. He felt that he could 
manage it, however, if he did not have these other worries. The 
Home Service worker suggested that she could get in touch with 
the Veterans Administration and help to hurry his check along. 
Mr. C. was anxious for her to do this. After further discussion in 
which Mr. C. talked about his previous college work and his present 
plans, the Home Service worker agreed to lend him the money to 
cover the books, the microscope, and living expenses for two weeks. 
Mr. C. preferred to have this money as a loan, since he could repay 
it when he received his regular monthly checks. 

All of this took only two interviews on consecutive days. The first 
was when he presented his problem and the Home Service worker 
offered to get in touch with the Veterans Administration. On the 
second day the money was provided after the worker had verified 
the fact that a Veterans Administration check would be coming 
through shortly for Mr. C.’s tuition. 

This is a typical short-contact case, of which Home Service han- 
dles a great many. The services given were in relation to the specific 
problem and the amount of initiative the client was able to take in 
carrying through the plans. Another example is seen in the follow- 
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ing situation in which the father of a veteran brought his problems 
to the chapter. 

Mr. D. come to Home Service from out of town on a Sunday. 
He was concerned about his son, who had escaped from a Veterans 
Administration hospital for the mentally ill. The father had pre- 
viously had considerable correspondence with the doctors there and 
understood that his son should remain for treatment. The father 
needed most of all to express his anxieties and to find out what 
could be done about the situation. 

The Home Service worker inquired whether Mr. D. knew of any 
places where the son might possibly be. Mr. D. had the feeling that 
his son was in the city since he had lived there at different times 
with friends. Mr. D. had the names of those friends, and the Home 
Service worker assisted him in contacting them. When the son was 
not found at these places, Mr. D. said that he still felt that his son 
was somewhere in the city. The Home Service worker then sug- 
gested that perhaps a private detective agency might help him, and 
in this way, the son was finally located. The worker then arranged 
for the son’s readmittance to the hospital, wiring that he and the 
father were on the way there. She also asked to have one of the doc- 
tors talk with the father to give him the reassurance he needed 
about his son’s recovery, provided he remained in the hospital. 

Often, veterans and their families come to Home Service with 
anxieties arising out of some environmental situation, as in these 
two cases. In the first, there was a real need for money with added 
anxiety because the veteran was having to adjust rapidly to an en- 
vironment which demanded much of him. In the second, the situa- 
tion was further complicated by the father’s anxiety over his son’s 
condition. Both he and the mother had been anxious to have their 
son home, but they had also been fearful since they did not under- 
stand about his illness. 

In the next two cases, where help was given over a longer period, 
we see anxieties in relation to two kinds of disability, physical and 
neuropsychiatric. 

Mr. A. brought to a Home Service worker a letter which a doctor 
at the hospital had written his wife, saying that he might return 
home if she “would assume responsibility for his care.” He stated 
that his wife now had “custody” of him and that his condition had 
been “‘mental.”” His wife was pregnant, and they felt that a vacation 
“up north” would do them both good. The Home Service worker 
agreed that this sounded like an interesting plan. Mr. A. was sur- 
prised: “Will they let me go?” The worker explained that once he 
had his discharge papers, he could come and go as he pleased. He 
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would need only these and clearance with his draft board. Then 
she said, “And won’t the mustering-out pay come in handy?” For 
the first time, Mr. A. laughed and seemed to relax. 

When Mr. A. returned with his discharge papers, he explained 
that his wife could not make the trip by bus because of her condi- 
tion. He was worried about getting enough gas to drive, however, 
and wondered on what basis he should ask for it. It was evident 
that he did not want to make any permanent decisions about work 
or his future home right then. The worker suggested that he might 
call the ration board and explain the situation to them simply on 
the basis of wanting to take a short vacation before settling down 
to civilian life. Mr. A. decided that he could do this. Later, he re. 
turned, feeling that he had not obtained sufficient gas. After dis. 
cussing this with the worker, and learning that he would be able 
to get more for the return trip, Mr. A. was ready to start on his 
vacation. 

The Home Service worker believed that feeling free to make this 
trip would do a great deal toward restoring Mr. A.’s self-confidence. 
She felt too that he obviously needed the time before deciding on 
employment and settling down to the discipline of a job. She knew 
from the hospital that Mr. A.’s difficulty had been persistent worry 
about numerous trivial problems related to his ability to make 
decisions and be successful. If he could be helped through this 
period to successful work experience, his chances for final adjust- 
ment were good. 

When Mr. A. returned, he went back to his old job at the packing 
company, which had been promised him before he started on the 
trip. He came to Home Service, however, worried about not re- 
ceiving all his mustering-out pay and personal belongings. The 
Home Service worker helped him with these matters. After a short 
while, his wife stated that he was finding work difficult, but she 
had expected that. He was so tired that he would take naps both 
before and after dinner. 

For job assistance, the worker referred Mr. A. to the United 
States Employment Service and to the Veterans Administration for 
vocational testing. Learning that he had both mechanical and 
clerical abilities, he sought a job that would use these two skills. 
He had difficulty in finding one and thought that it was due to the 
nature of his discharge. The worker helped him to realize that 
sometimes his own concern about this might affect the decision of a 
prospective employer. When the worker found that Mr. A. had 
never had to apply for work before, since he had obtained his pre 
vious job through a friend, she helped him with this. Shortly after- 
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ward, Mr. A. obtained a clerical position in a machine shop. His 
wife later reported that he seemed more like himself than at any 
time since entering service. He seemed better physically and men- 
tally, and she felt that he was now beginning to make his adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. A. is one of those veterans who need a little time in settling 
back into civilian living. Due to his experiences in the armed forces 
and to being hospitalized, he had lost his self-confidence. He was 
afraid that employers would either ask or guess why he was dis- 
charged. He felt that people considered him to be incompetent. 
He was afraid to take new steps. He needed some one person to re- 
store his own inner security by her trust in him and the belief that 
he could manage his affairs. Mr. A.’s confusion and worry over nu- 
merous details, his feeling of not getting a fair deal, his sensitivity, 
his conflict between wanting help and wishing to be independent 
are seen many times in veterans with neuropsychiatric discharges. 

Sometimes when a veteran needs help from a hospital or clinic 
neither he nor his family may be able to accept it immediately, and 
it may take considerable groundwork on the part of the Home 
Service worker to bring, it about. 

One Home Service worker received a letter from a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital saying that Mr. B. had left there against advice 
after one month's stay. The diagnosis was pulmonary tuberculosis, 
active. The Home Service worker immediately visited the veteran’s 
home and, in his absence, talked with his wife. At home with her 
were Mary, age two, and Henry, six months. His wife stated that 
they had been glad to have Mr. B. home again and had not realized 
that he was still ill. She mentioned how well he looked. 

The Home Service worker explained to Mrs. B. that Mr. B.’s 
tuberculosis was still active and that he should return to the hospi- 
tal as soon as possbile. Although he looked well, he would probably 
grow steadily worse without the necessary treatment, whereas there 
was a good chance of his recovery if he went back immediately. 
The worker further explained that the veteran’s presence in the 
home was a real threat to the health of Mrs. B. and the children. 
Mrs. B. felt that for the sake of her husband’s health and that of the 
children, she would want him to return to the hospital. However, 
she thought it would be hard to convince him that he should do 
this. An appointment was made for him to come to the Home Serv- 
ice office after work. 

Mr. B. did not keep the appointment. ‘The Home Service worker 
got in touch with the public health nurse in the community and 
asked her to visit the home. The nurse found Mr. B. at home and 
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explained to him the dangers of his remaining there. Also, she 
discussed with him how he might take care of himself and protect 
the others from becoming infected until arrangements could be 
made for him to return to the hospital. Shortly after this visit, 
Mr. B. came to Home Service. He felt that he could not return to 
the Veterans’ hospital because he had left there against advice. Also, 
he had no funds. He had left because it had been so long since he 
had seen his family and, moreover, he felt that he was better. The 
worker said that she could understand his feelings but that tuber. 
culosis was a deceptive disease: Mr. B. might feel well and look 
healthy, but the physicians knew that his disease was still active. 

After further discussion about his illness, the worker agreed to 
write the hospital regarding his return and promised that the Red 
Cross would pay his transportation. Mr. B. then expressed some 
doubts about how his family would get along in his absence. They 
would receive his disability pension, but his wife might need some- 
one to help her with the children. The worker explained that she 
would assist Mrs. B. with these problems, and Mr. B. decided that 
with this help he could return to the hospital. 

Frequently, as in this case, a veteran may feel that he can get 
along without further treatment. He is concerned more about his 
family than about himself. He wants to be at home with them. He 
feels that he must be there to care for them. His family may add to 
these desires by writing how much they need and want him at home. 


Some families increase the man’s anxiety by actually writing him | 


about all their troubles and difficulties. 


The anxiety found in all these cases, typical of so many others, | 
arises from a lack of understanding or knowledge of the factors in- | 
volved, concern about diagnosis or the nature of a specific illness, | 
worry about working out the details of a plan, feelings of inferiority | 
or inadequacy and a hesitancy in approaching other people, and, | 


in all, a need to feel that someone is interested and will help. 

In all these situations, the role of the Home Service worker is 
to ease environmental pressures and to help the veteran and his 
family to know what they can do about externals. Usually the 
worker does not attempt to carry on direct treatment of anxieties. 


However, in helping with the environmental factors, the anxieties | 
themselves become fewer so that the individual can handle them. | 
The worker needs a background of knowledge of human nature | 


and skills in working with people. With these at her command, she 
can best help the veteran and his family to overcome their anxieties 
through appropriate action. 
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III: AS SEEN IN A PRIVATE FAMILY 
CASE WORK AGENCY 


By Dorothy V. ‘Thomas 


‘ 


THE PRIVATE FAMILY case work agencies thus far have served rela- 
tively few veterans. They are, however, serving large numbers of 
families with one or more members in the armed forces and fre- 
quently they have given service, either directly or indirectly, to these 
servicemen. Requests from veterans are now coming in increasing 
numbers for the specialized services which the private family 
agencies have been providing in the community. These services 
are available to the serviceman upon his return to civilian status. 

Since veterans are civilians, it would seem wise that they not be 
treated as a group different from other civilians. In general, veter- 
ans do not wish to be set apart; they wish as quickly as possible 
to become again an integral part of the total community, preserving 
in this certain veteran rights. They wish to participate in the think- 
ing, planning, and activities of the total community for the total 
community. To set up special agencies for veterans only, or to pro- 
long service by an agency like the American National Red Cross 
that has a close tie with the military, may tend to retard reintegra- 
tion into civilian life. Veterans’ organizations have an important 
specialized function to fulfill and are integrating their services into 
the total community program. Veterans’ information centers have a 
place. Their purpose is to aid in the better utilization of existing 
facilities and to help in discovering needs and ways of meeting 
them. A variety of agencies including military, veteran, and social 
agencies, on a national level, are working together to avoid duplica- 
tion, to utilize existing services and specialized skills, and to provide 
services that may now be nonexistent or insufficient. This also is 
being done in local communities. 

The private family agency has become known in recent years 
for its specialized case work service to families and individuals. It 
helps particularly in relation to problems within the family, dif- 
ficulties in getting along in the community, problems of individual 
adjustment, problems arising from illness (physical or mental), ac- 
cident, or disability. The agency has funds for special financial as- 
sistance, but it utilizes other community resources and leaves to the 
public agency the responsibility for meeting basic financial need. 
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A veteran, or his family, with any of these needs is eligible to service 
from the private family agency. 

I have just completed a study of forty records showing service 
given to veterans of World War II and their families by the Family 
Service Association of Washington, D. C. These cases were known 
to the agency between January 1, 1945, and March 15, 1945. Serv- 
ice was given in relation to the following problems: 


Numbers of 
Cases 


Marital difficulties (Includes, in some cases, emotional insta- 
bility, drinking, problems centering in children, parent- 
child relationships, illness, financial need) 


Long-time marital difficulties (In two cases, husbands drink 
more and work less since discharge; in two, husbands 
never supported large families well, but while in service, 
their allotments gave security which is now gone; in four, 
difficulties in relationship between husband and wife are 


greatly intensified) 8 
Difficulty beginning with or following induction 2 
Veteran nervous since discharge 2 
War marriage ihe 
Total 16 
Disabling physical illness of veteran: tuberculosis, arthritis, 
disease of cerebral cortex (Includes a need for medical 
care, personal adjustment, marital readjustments, prob- 
lems centering in children, parent-child relationship, and 
financial need) 
Total 3 
Problems of individual adjustment 
Neuropsychiatric discharge 8 
Discharge without honor (resulting in difficulty in finding 
a place to live and a job) 1 
Woman veteran (unmarried mother) 1 
Widows of veterans 2 
(One emotionally disturbed; one with children and prob- 
lems of readjustment) 
Total 9 
Need for housing (associated with other problems) 
Veteran responsible for care of blind mother 1 
Pregnant ex-WAVE (husband still in service) 1 


Total 2 


Fina 


Il 


No 
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Numbers of 
Cases 
Financial need 
Help needed until pay day (One had had recurrent tem- 
porary financial need before induction; one had no 
other present problem; two recognized other problems 
but wished to handle them alone) 4 
Illness before sick leave 1 
Wounded veterans unable to work without retraining (Ed- 
ucational payments insufficient for maintenance; help 
need in relation to this, but no special problems of re- 
adjustment) 4 
Total 9 
No special problem of veteran (Service given in relation to 
blind child) 1 
Total 
Grand Total 40 


We see here a variety of need. These are essentially the same 
kinds of problem as are presented by the nonveteran group. Long 
separation Carries with it potential hazards to any marriage; when 
a couple has not had time to learn to live together, the potential 
hazard is even greater. In wartime, separation exists for such large 
numbers of people. Difficulties may be further intensified by the 
fears and anxieties that are easily aroused by the uncertainties of 
war and by the new kinds of responsibility that may be placed upon 
various members of the family. Major illness and disability create 
need for new kinds of adjustment, not only for the individual him- 
self, but for all members of the family. Patriotic sentiments affect 
the veteran’s attitude toward his disability, and his family and so- 
ciety’s attitude toward it, in a way that is different from what it 
would be if he were disabled in industry. These new kinds of experi- 
ence have become the common lot of a high percentage of our 
population, and it is these that differentiate the problems of veter- 
ans from those of nonveterans. 

About half the records studied revealed that the problems were of 
long standing and were only intensified by military service. In the 
other half the problems were either precipitated by military service, 
or caused by it. Thirteen cases were known to social agencies prior 
to the specific problem which now brings the veteran or his family 
for service. Of these, three were known to health agencies only and 
one to a specialized service for the blind. 

How did these veterans or their families get to the family agency? 
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Three families were receiving help from the agency when the vet. 
eran returned home; fifteen made personal applications; seven were 
referred by the Red Cross; seven by health agencis; one each by the 
public assistance division, council of social agencies, employee coun- 
selor, employment supervisor, Navy relief, war housing, selective 
service, and the district attorney. 

An important factor to notice is the high percentage who needed 
financial assistance. Eight who came primarily because of financial 
need, and fourteen others, were given money—a total of twenty- 
two, or 55 percent. In the years 1943 and 1944 the percentage of 
clients who received money from the agency was g2 percent. As one | 
looks over the types of problem presented, it is easy to understand | 
the relatively large amount of financial assistance needed by the 
veteran with special problems in his earlier period of readjustment 
to civilian life. 

Forty cases are not enough from which to draw conclusions. The 
picture may be somewhat different when we have two or three hun- 
dred records of service to veterans. Moreover, in a smaller commu- 
nity the picture may be quite different. In Washington there are 
psychiatric clinics, medical social workers, children’s agencies, and 
specialized social workers in other types of agency. Where this is not 
true, social workers in the private family agency may be doing con- 
siderably more in relation to health needs, problems of children, 
rehabilitation, etc. Even with skilled workers in these other services, 
individuals sometimes are emotionally unready to use such services 
and can often be helped to do so by the family agency. 

Study of the needs of veterans as reflected in what is actually 
being requested in agencies today is important if we are to plan ef- 
fectively and to give the services required. Joint study with other 
agencies in the community is also helpful. In Washington, repre- 
sentatives of Home Service of the District of Columbia chapter of 
the Red Cross and of the private family agency have met regularly 
since September, 1944. We have studied the needs of veterans as 
presented to the two agencies by individuals asking for help. We 
have tried to determine what seems to be the best case work service 
to particular veterans and their families and by which agency this 
service can best be given. This has helped to codrdinate our two 
programs and to discover gaps in service which are as yet unfilled 
in the community. 

Three problems which need community consideration seem to 
emerge. The G.I. Bill of Rights has provided a great deal for vet- 
erans. After availing themselves of all that is due under this bill, 
many veterans have additional financial need before they become 
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readjusted as civilians and integrated back into community living. 
That community agencies, public and private, must plan now to 
alleviate financial need is suggested by the study of these forty cases 
and by a study of 151 cases made by the Red Cross chapter of the 
District of Columbia. 

A second problem relates to medical care. Hospital care at vet- 
eran facilities, usually at some distance from their home, frequently 
creates problems, both for the veteran and for his family. The vet- 
eran has a variety of feelings and beliefs about military and veteran 
hospitals. Sometimes he wishes to utilize their services and some- 
times he does not. Communities will need to consider whether—or 
to what extent—they will expect the veteran to utilize the facilities 
available to him, or whether—and to what extent— they can estab- 
lish medical services sufficient for, and available to, all members 
of the community. 

The third problem relates to better codordination of services, not 
only within communities, but also among the military, veteran, and 
civilian agencies. The Veterans Administration and the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America have laid the groundwork for referrals 
from veteran hospitals to private family agencies. Little has been 
done thus far at the local community level to facilitate such refer- 
rals or to develop co6perative working relationships. More effective 
means for getting information, with the consent of the veteran, 
from military and veteran hospitals is needed. Information per- 
tinent to the problem which brings the veteran to the agency is 
essential for effective treatment, and oftentimes this is something 
which the veteran himself cannot give. 

Some factors seem important for consideration by case workers. 
These ideas have developed through agency experience and through 
daily class discussion with disabled veterans during the past six 
months. The case workers must be sensitive to the veteran’s reac- 
tions and feelings in relation to the following points which are com- 
mon to the veteran group (with individual differences) and which 
differentiate the veteran group from other groups: 

1. Some veterans are apt to be hostile upon discharge from the 
service. They are hostile toward the civilian and toward the mili- 
tary. They are accustomed to “griping”’ about everything. 

2. Many veterans are confused. They could not wait to get into 
civilian clothes but once in them, they long for their uniforms. One 
could list other contradictions. 

g. Referral from one agency to another has more than the usual 
meaning to the veteran. He is apt to feel that he is being given 
the run-around. He has faced so much red tape and reported to so 
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many people before being given his discharge. Each has informed 
him of his rights and privileges, but the chances are that in many 
instances no one has actually done much for him except to tell 
him where else to go. 

4. The veteran wants “action,” and this need must be met. At 
the same time, there must be a “delaying process” to help him 
slow down and take things in stride. 

5. The recently discharged veteran has been accustomed to do- 
ing everything with a group. The personal relationship of a case 
work interview may be threatening. 

6. Various feelings are aroused in relation to work. The veteran 
feels that he has lost time and he is eager now to make up for it. 
He finds men and women advanced on the job because of their 
years of experience while he himself is often at a competitive disad- 
vantage with them. He may understand the reasons for this and 
still feel that it is an injustice. 

7. There is great resentment about the neuropsychiatric dis- 
charge, not only by those who are so discharged, but also by many 
other veterans who think the public looks upon them all as neuro- 
psychiatric, crazy, or at least “queer.” 

8. Perhaps the veteran is most sensitive of all about what is be- 
ing written about him. It seems that everyone expects him to have 
problems—so much so, that the veteran says that what we really 
have is a civilian problem. If we are not sensitive to this we may, 
in our eagerness to help, tend to force his problems upon him, or 
bring him to a premature realization of them, or fail to recognize 
that some of the veterans who ask only for money may need no 
other help. 

If we understand and are particularly sensitive to these things our 
diagnostic ability will be more acute and our treatment more effec- 
tive. Certain other factors too are important for diagnosis and help- 
fulness: 

1. The veteran’s present behavior may be in response to mili- 
‘tary experience and ordinary problems of readjustment into civilian 
life, or it may be his pattern of behavior. If it is the latter, we will 
expect little change. Many veterans, however, show exaggerated be- 
havior (restlessness, hostility, bitterness, aggressiveness or with- 
drawal, inability to hold a job, etc.) which diminishes after a time; 
their more normal pattern of behavior is then resumed. 

2. For the younger man, who went into service before maturity, 
his seeming immaturity in several respects (along with evidence of 
age in other respects) after discharge may be due to interrupted 
development rather than to something more basic. He has to learn 
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now, at twenty or twenty-two, or even older, what he normally 
would have learned at eighteen to twenty. 

3. The serviceman builds up fantasies of home and loved ones, 
and they have fantasies of him. Many of these are doomed to disap- 
pointment. To help these families it is important that we know, not 
only their realities, but also the fantasies to which they are _re- 
sponding. 

4. Most veterans upon discharge feel a great sense of loneliness 
and have difficulty in feeling one with the community again. It 
might be helpful if we gave more than the usual attention to recrea- 
tion and the use of leisure time. We might utilize veterans’ organ- 
izations more fully for this. With his group the veteran would feel 
less lonely, and with group support he could grow more quickly 
toward a feeling of community participation and acceptance. 

5. In those instances in which the man’s wife comes for help, 
I wonder if we should not make an unusual effort to see the veteran, 
because of his loneliness, his possible difficulty in readjustment, his 
feeling that he has been displaced by a working wife or by one 
who managed well without him, etc. 

6. Many veterans want retraining, or training for better jobs. 
When there are families to support, what will be our attitude? Will 
we be able to take the long-time view and help him, if possible, to 
utilize his right for training to prepare for more adequate support 
and/or fuller living? 

As more veterans come to the agencies we will know better what 
the particular aspects of their problems are. These aspects may 
change from time to time, particularly with the cessation of hostil- 
ities and large-scale demobilization. It is our responsibility to keep 
up with these changes and to maintain a flexibility and a stability 
that will enable us to understand the need and to meet that need 
in as helpful a way as possible. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEPENDENCY DEFER- 
MENTS IN SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Colonel Arthur V. McDermott 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THIS COUNTRY have so many men 
been separated from their homes and families for so long a time. 
Today there are almost 12,000,000 men in service, and an addi- 
tional 1,500,000 have been inducted and subsequently discharged. 
Of those in service, more than a quarter have been away for over a 
year, more than half for more than two years, and hundreds. of 
thousands for three years and more. 

New York City has contributed upward of 840,000 men to the 
armed forces. Many of the innumerable problems which have con- 
fronted New York City are nonexistent in other parts of the coun- 
try. By the same token, many of the innumerable problems exist- 
ing in other parts of the country, particularly in the rural areas, 
are nonexistent in New York City. 

It is a magnificent tribute, both to the selective service system and 
to the American people, that an armed force such as ours has been 
raised in a country geared to peace with so little economic and so 
little social disruption, particularly when we stop to consider that 
there was inherent in the mobilization of such vast numbers of 
men the possibility of the collapse, or at least the serious disrup- 
tion, of our social system. 

The members of the local boards, in making their decisions as to 
whether or not a man should go to war or remain at home, have 
been dealing, literally, in matters of life and death. In nearly all 
their decisions they have also been dealing with the destinies of 
those left behind by the men called for service. The Congress well 
realized the gravity of those decisions and, in enacting the Selective 
Service Act, wisely placed the burden on the registrant’s own neigh- 
bors in his own community. The Order to Report for Induction 
begins: 
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Having submitted yourself to a Local Board composed of your neighbors 
for the purpose of determining your availability for training and service 
in the land or naval forces of the United States, you are hereby notified 
that you have now been selected for training and service therein, 


For more than four and one-half years the members of some 6,400 
local boards throughout the country have been laboring faithfully 
and devotedly, without compensation, in the performance of their 
duties. They keenly realize the seriousness and gravity of every deci- 
sion they make, and there are few, if any, who have not spent 
many sleepless hours pondering the wisdom of their decisions in 
difficult cases. They may well be regarded as the unsung heroes 
of this war. 

In the smaller communities the “neighbors” who have made the 
decisions have generally been rather well informed as to the back- 
ground, the domestic problems, and the daily life of the registrants 
they have called for induction. In the city of New York, with its 
teeming population of more than 7,500,000 people and more than 
1,600,000 registrants, the situation has necessarily been vastly dif- 
ferent. The members of New York City’s 280 local boards rarely 
know, or have even heard of the man upon whose case they must 
make a decision. They must rely largely upon their evaluation and 
analysis of the statements and representations made by a registrant 
seeking deferment upon one ground or another. As can well be im- 
agined, these statements and representations can rarely be regarded 
as disinterested. 

Of all the problems confronting the local boards in New York 
City, the question as to whether or not a dependency deferment is 
warranted is infinitely the most difficult. The selective service regu- 
lations provide that a dependency deferment (Class III-D) may be 
granted in the case of any registrant whose induction into service 
“would result in extreme hardship and privation” to his depend- 
ents. The word “extreme” is italicized in the regulation itself. 

What constitutes “extreme hardship and privation’’? 

Under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act, a member of the armed forces may make an allotment of $22 
a month for his dependents which is supplemented by the Govern- 
ment according to the nuinber and relationship of the dependents 
involved. The total monthly allowance for a wife is $50; for a 
wife and one child, $80; and for each additional child, $20. The 
monthly allowance for two parents depending upon the soldier for 
their chief support is $68; if there is more than one son in service, 
and the circumstances warrant it, the allowance may be supple- 
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mented to the extent of $37 a month for each additional son. Thus 
a wife with three children would receive a monthly allowance of 
$120, and two wholly dependent parents with two sons in service 
would receive a monthly allowance of $105. 

The family allowances create many unique economic problems 
so far as the New York City local boards are concerned. A monthly 
allowance of $120 for a wife and three children might be regarded 
as luxury, or even affluence, for the wife of a tenant farmer in a 
poverty-stricken area in the South, whereas rental and living costs 
in New York City might render it problematical as to whether a 
New York City wife with three children could get along in decent 
comfort on this amount in the absence of any assistance from rela- 
tives. The wife might be physically capable of obtaining employ- 
ment, but the tender years of her children and her inability to 
obtain anyone to care for them might well preclude her being able 
to supplement the monthly allowance. . 

A particularly difficult problem arises in considering the standard 
of living to which the family has been accustomed. In the case of a 
registrant with a wife and three children who has never earned 
more than $30 a week, the monthly allowance would approximate 
his earnings, with one less mouth to feed. On the other hand, in 
the case of a registrant who has been earning, say, $7500 a year 
and maintaining a standard of living appropriate to his income, the 
drastic reduction in the family’s standard of living from a scale of 
$7500 to $1440 a year might well be regarded as constituting a 
serious hardship. His induction might necessitate the loss of his 
home by reason of the inability to meet the payments on the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration loan; it might necessitate the family 
moving from a comfortable little home in the suburbs to a cold- 
. water flat in a slum area, etc., etc. The problem is rendered all the 
more difficult by reason of the fact that if the local board inducted 
the first registrant and deferred the second, criticism might be 
raised that the board was discriminating in favor of the high-salaried 
registrant and against the low-salaried registrant. 

Many of the problems involve questions of moral as well as finan- 
cial dependency. Not an uncommon instance is the case of the 
neurotic wife who approaches a condition of nervous collapse at 
the thought of her husband’s induction, and who sometimes writes 
to the board that she will commit suicide if they call her husband 
into service. Some of these women are merely ‘“‘putting on an act,” 
but there seems to be little doubt that some of them are the vic- 
tims of a complete lack of self-control and that the induction of 
their husbands might well result in a serious mental condition. IE 
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the board grants the deferment in the latter case, the wife quickly 
regains her poise and, so far as the neighbors are concerned, is com- 
pletely normal and untroubled. Under such circumstances, one can 
well imagine the reaction of the wife, perhaps with one or two or 
more children, who did not protest her husband’s induction. She 
may not only be naturally resentful about the deferment of the 
other woman’s husband, but she may even assume that improper 
influence was exerted on the local board to bring about the defer- 
ment. Can anyone wonder why the members of the local boards 
may toss their heads on the pillow upon their return home from the 
board meeting after making such a decision? 

Another common problem is that of the wife, sometimes with 
three or four or five children, who urges the board to induct her 
husband upon the grounds that he beats her, or that he is no good, 
or that she suspects his fidelity. If she has five children, the monthly 
allowance would be $160, probably far more than the husband has 
ever brought into the home. The husband may be in his late thir- 
ties, and if the board inducts him, it may result in saddling the 
armed forces with a man who is apt to be a detriment rather than 
an asset. In many instances, when the local board finally yields to 
the wife’s insistent urgings and inducts her husband, she begins to 
demand his discharge from the armed forces just as insistently and 
vehemently within a month or two after his induction. 

In many instances, the wholly dependent parents of a registrant 
may have laid away a nest egg of a few thousand dollars which, sup- 
plemented by the monthly allowance, might serve to maintain them 
in reasonable comfort for a considerable period. It may be urged, 
however, that the nest egg should not be dissipated, because of the 
possibility of unexpected emergencies or the necessities of future 
years. It may also be urged that a policy of induction under such cir- 
cumstances would amount to placing a premium on thriftlessness 
rather than thrift. Here again the local board is confronted with a 
dilemma. 

The boards are not only confronted with the problem of grant- 
ing dependency deferments, in the first instance, but they are now 
being confronted with equally difficult problems in the cases of 
men who have been inducted into service but who subsequently 
seek discharge on dependency grounds because of a change in the 
domestic or financial picture subsequent to their induction. In such 
cases, it is the practice of the armed forces to submit the applica- 
tion for the discharge to the State Director of Selective Service for 
recommendation, and he, in turn, submits the question to the local 
board. A typical case is that in which the registrant’s father, who 
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was the proprietor of a small business, has had a heart attack and 
claims to be unable to carry on the business any longer. Unless the 
son can come home and take over the business, which had been 
yielding a comfortable income for the parents and the minor chil- 
dren, it may be wiped out, but there may also be enough cash on 
hand to tide the family over for a long time. The problem involves 
not only the question of dependency, but also the veracity of the 
representations made as to the father’s alleged inability to carry on 
the business and the financial resources which might be available 
if the business did close. 

The foregoing is merely one of the infinite variety of grounds 
upon which dependency discharges are sought. The number of such 
applications received at New York City headquarters approximates 
eight hundred a month, and the end is not in sight. 

The New York City local boards, as well as New York City head- 
quarters, are fortunate in having available the services of numerous 
welfare and social agencies who have never failed to meet any de- 
mand or to extend the most wholehearted codperation and assist- 
ance. The local boards are also fortunate in that there is attached 
to each board a trained medical social worker in connection with 
the selective service system medical survey. These workers have 
made investigations and recommendations in countless cases, and 
they have served faithfully and unselfishly outside their regular 
hours of duty. 

Because of the complexities and intricacies of the problems pre- 
sented, no attempt has been made to establish any over-all policies 
as to the granting of dependency deferments in New York City. 
It was apparent at the outset that the establishment of any arbitrary 
yardsticks or rules of thumb would result in the granting of un- 
merited deferments and the denial of deferments in cases where 
they were merited. The sole guiding rule which has prevailed since 
the inception of selective service on October 16, 1940, is that every 
case must be decided on the basis of the individual facts involved, 
and that there is such an infinite variety of factors in each case that 
no one decision can be taken as a precedent. 

Experience has demonstrated that the members of the selective 
service local boards throughout the country are keenly aware of the 
grave responsibilities with which they are entrusted, and that they 
may be relied upon to solve the problems which confront them 
with painstaking consideration and fidelity to duty, as well as with 
humanity and justice. 

After more than four and one-half years of dealing with almost 
every conceivable type of human problem, the board members have 
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developed a keen insight into human frailties and have become ex- 
pert appraisers of human nature. They have developed a philosophy 
and a breadth of vision which almost insure a just and equitable 
decision in the great majority of their decisions. 

The local board members themselves, however, likewise possess 
some of the frailties of human nature, and it is only to be expected 
that some instances of error in their decisions are inevitable. To 
provide against this, every registrant’s rights are safeguarded by af- 
fording him a right of appeal. He may submit to the board of 
appeal a memorandum setting forth the reasons why he believes 
the local board should have granted him a deferment. The services 
of the government appeal agent attached to each local board are 
available to him, if he so desires, in preparing the memorandum. 

The boards of appeal are comprised of five members appointed 
by the President upon the recommendation of the Governor. The 
selective service regulations provide that the boards of appeal should 
be composite boards representative of all activities in the appeal 
board area and, as such, should include a representative of labor, 
a representative of industry, a doctor, a lawyer, and, where applica- 
ble, a representative of agriculture. The boards of appeal have given 
splendid service to the performance of their duties, and, like local 
board members, they have developed the same keen insight and 
the same deep sense of sympathy and understanding. Reversals of 
the decisions of the local boards are by no means rare, and in the 
event of a dissenting vote on the part of one or more members of 
the board of appeal, the registrant is entitled to appeal to the 
President. 

At the outset of the administration of selective service in Oc- 
tober, 1940, its aims and objectives were defined as follows: 


The purpose of Selective Service is to secure an orderly, just, and demo- 
cratic method whereby the military manpower of the United States 
may be made available for training and service in the land and naval 
forces of the United States, as provided by The Congress, with the least 
possible disruption of the social and economic life of the nation. 


We have given our utmost to achieve that objective. 


THE CASE WORKER IN A VETERAN 
SERVICE CENTER 


By Ethel L. Ginsburg 


CASE woRKERS at the Veterans’ Service Center in New York City 
have been privileged to participate in a unique experiment. Dur- 
ing the past year the case workérs on the interviewing staff of the 
Center have worked in conjunction with a group of experts in other 
fields to offer information, help, and guidance to thousands of re- 
turning veterans. 

It has been a busy year in this agency, which has had no prece- 
dent on which to draw. Mistakes were made; plans were made and 
scrapped and remade in a hurry; growing pains were prevalent. 
There was never enough time really to study and evaluate tech- 
niques, policy, or procedures. Time for appraisal was snatched from 
the busy interviewing day whenever possible, but it was limited 
and seldom consecutive. 

The members of the interviewing staff, intelligent, thoughtful 
people, have been deeply concerned with the why as well as the 
how of what they are doing. But the how has had to take precedence 
by virtue of the fact that the veterans were on our doorstep waiting 
to be served. Mechanics of routing, recording, and referral are of 
vast importance in an agency which serves about a thousand veter- 
ans a week. How to get the veterans in the door, through the agency, 
and out again into the community with questions answered, service 
rendered, and/or referral to another agency completed are basic 
questions, requiring much continuous planning as the case load 
grows and new services are added. 

Despite the necessary concern with mechanics and procedures, 
we have had some opportunity to look at what we have been do- 
ing. While we know that there is still much to learn about the 
subject of brief contact service and therefore do not presume to 
speak authoritatively, we should like to share our experiences. May 
I offer some ideas, questions, and tentative suggestions which have 
evolved from staff discussion within the agency and with members 
of community agencies to which we make referrals? 
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Although much has been said and written about the Center, it 
might be well to present a brief description for the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with its history and function. New York, one 
of the first cities in the country to realize the value of a centralized 
information and referral service for veterans, established its Veter- 
ans’ Service Center in April, 1944. It was a unique experiment 
which combined the interest and support of Federal, state, and local 
agencies, both public and private. 

The Federal Retraining and Reemployment Administration rec- 
ommended that three Federal agencies, in conjunction with local 
groups, be responsible for, and instrumental in, the organization of 
such centers. In New York City these three agencies—Selective 
Service, the War Manpower Commission, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration—worked closely with the Welfare Council, the Army, the 
Navy, the various veterans’ organizations, and other groups to meet 
the need for centralized service. Together they formed the local 
War Manpower Conservation Committee which, through its Execu- 
tive Committee, of which Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg is chairman, 
operates the Veterans’ Service Center. After a six-months experi- 
mental period, the New York War Fund undertook financial re- 
sponsibility while the codperating agencies continued to contribute 
staff, space, and services. Plans are now under way for participation 
in Mayor La Guardia’s proposed Center for Veterans and War 
Workers, with the Veterans’ Service Center as the nucleus of the 
expanded program. 

The stated function of the Veterans’ Service Center is threefold: 

1. Information and referral_——To serve as a central place in the 
community to which returning veterans can come for information, 
help, and guidance, and from which those in need of continuing 
service can be referred to the specific agency in the community 
best equipped to meet their needs. 

2. Codrdination of community resources—To use the experi- 
ence of the Veterans’ Service Center as a means for observing the 
developing needs of veterans and to relate these needs to the total 
available resources of the community—Federal, state, and local, 
public or private—to work closely with all the resources of the com- 
munity so that as gaps in service are seen, facilities for bridging 
them can be developed. 

3. Demonstration and recommendations.—To make available to 
other communities and to the armed services the knowledge gained 
by the staff of the Center about veterans’ problems and the methods 
developed for meeting them. An important aspect of the Veterans’ 
Service Center’s function is to recommend to the armed forces the 
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kinds of services they should provide prior to discharge in order 
to help mitigate or obviate some of the problems the returning 
veterans are meeting, thereby facilitating the reintegration of vet- 
erans into civilian life. 

The interviewing staff has grown from ten to twenty-four to keep 
pace with the intake, which has increased from less than four hun- 
dred per week to more than a thousand. We now have twelve spe- 
cial consultants who are contributed by the New York City Board 
of Education, the New York Clearing House, the New York State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the United States Civil Serv. 
ice Commission, the United States Employment Service, and the 
Veterans Administration. There are also twelve basic interviewers 
who are all psychiatrically trained case workers, many of them with 
long experience. 

In its first year of operation the center has had about forty thou- 
sand visits from veterans who came with questions and requests 
ranging from, “How do I apply for mustering-out pay?” to “I can’t 
seem to settle down. I guess I have the jitters. Can you find me a 
nerve doctor?’ More than half of the veterans can be served quickly 
and easily by the four receptionists who have much factual informa- 
tion at hand. Many of the men have very simple questions, or 
combinations of questions, resulting from their absence from the 
community and a lack of familiarity with civilian routine. The 
others are found to require an interview with one or more staff 
members, depending on the nature of their questions or needs. 
During the year ending March gist, 1945, 19,931 veterans were 
routed from the reception desk to members of the interviewing 
staff. Many of them saw more than one interviewer, bringing the 
total number of interviews for this period to 27,652; 18,283 with 
special consultants, 9,369 with basic interviewers (case workers). 
No specific amount of time is allotted to an interview. It may range 
from a brief fifteen-minute discussion of a specific point to a lengthy 
interview with a disturbed person. Periodic time-checks have shown 
that the average length of a basic interview is half an hour. 

The receptionists refer the veteran to the member of the inter- 
viewing staff in whose field of specialization his request appears to 
fall. The man who says that he does not want to go back to his 
old job and would like some general employment information be- 
fore deciding what to do next is routed directly to one of the five 
USES consultants. In this interview he is given labor market infor- 
mation and is helped to evaluate past experience and interests, in- 
cluding military experience, in terms of their relationship to civil- 
ian employment opportunities. He may decide to return to his old 
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job, or to embark on a new career, or to take part-time employment 
plus training under the G.I, Bill, or it may develop that he is 
eligible for vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 16. 

If education as part of a vocational plan is indicated, the employ- 
ment consultant will refer the veteran to the educational consultant. 
This process might be reversed if the veteran requests educational 
information at the reception desk. In that case he would be routed 
directly to the educational consultant, who might later call in the 
employment consultant or others as indicated. 

A veteran who asks for help with conversion of National Service 
Life Insurance or who wants information about claims or muster- 
ing-out pay or back pay would be referred to the veterans’ services 
consultant. A request for information about government employ- 
ment would lead to an interview with the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission consultant. A growing number of veterans are con- 
cerned with loans for the purchase of homes, farms, or business un- 
der the G.I. Bill. ‘These men may be referred directly to one of the 
two New York Clearing House consultants on business and loans. 

The receptionists have been trained to be as observant as possible 
and to place as much emphasis on how a veteran presents his re- 
quest as on what he says. All who ask for help with personal, fam- 
ily, medical, financial, or other matters not specifically within the 
province of one of the special consultants are referred to basic inter- 
viewers. In addition, those who indicate by their appearance, man- 
ner, or otherwise that they are restless, disturbed, ‘‘jittery,” are also 
referred first to basic interviewers. 

For example, young Bill W. told the receptionist that he wanted 
to convert his National Service Life Insurance and was interested in 
a government job. Ordinarily, he would have been routed directly 
to the veterans’ services consultant and then on to the civil service 
consultant, but he was restless, he squirmed in his chair, and per- 
spired much more profusely than the weather warranted. It seemed 
to the receptionist that referral to a basic interviewer was indicated. 
And it was. He was just twenty, recently discharged after nearly 
three years in the Navy. His combat ribbons and stars were numer- 
ous, and he made a brave attempt to be a very matter-of-fact old 
salt. The real story came out quickly. He was a frightened and un- 
happy youngster. Discharged for shrapnel wounds, he had returned 
to his home in a small, upstate community to find that the situa- 
tion from which he had escaped by enlisting in the Navy was still 
the same. His parents still quarreled with each other and with the 
children. The home was just as poor and inadequate as during the 
days when the family was on relief. Job opportunities were just as 
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dull and limited as before. And he could not take it. He found no 
understanding of his tense, restless, postcombat ‘“‘jitters,” of the 
battle dreams that came frequently, of his need for something to 
hold on to. The final break with his family came when they failed 
to understand that he could not now, after all that had happened 
to him, continue to share not only a room, but a bed with a younger 
brother. ‘‘Not even a room of my own—imagine that.” 

Here was a deprived, unhappy youngster, suddenly a man, who 
had experienced the horrors of battle without breaking and who 
returned to what we euphemistically call “home,” only to find a 
situation which he was no longer able or willing to tolerate. In the 
interview, he moved quickly from his request for conversion of in- 
surance to an outpouring of his difficulties. He described his terror 
dreams vividly and was able to see their relationship to his restless- 
ness, hypersensitivity, and generally disturbed state. But he was not 
ready to accept help. He had arrived at the conclusion that his 
symptoms would disappear if only he could get away from people 
for a while. “A job on a farm” for the summer might “cure” the 
restlessness, it might wipe out the combat dreams, it might even 
wipe out his apprehension for the future. 

In an information and referral agency such as ours, we are al- 
ways aware of the fact that we are not a treatment agency, that we 
must move quickly but very delicately lest we disturb the rather 
tentative relationship which is built up in a first contact. The case 
worker did not follow up on the boy’s obvious need for psychiatric 
help. He could not have accepted it, and referral would undoubt- 
edly not have materialized. Using what had gone before, the case 
worker arranged an interview with the veterans’ services consultant 
who helped Bill complete the necessary forms for conversion of gov- 
ernment insurance. He also talked with the civil service consultant 
who discussed possible openings which Bill could consider during 
the summer. A farm placement was obtained through the USES 
farm office, and the boy was sent on his way with a cordial invita- 
tion to return when he was ready for further planning. 

He came back at the end of the summer, in better physical shape 
but still subject to terror dreams, still restless and “jumpy.” He 
was able to say, “Well, I guess my way didn’t work. You said some- 
thing about doctors who could help with the way I feel. Maybe 
now I'll go see one.” An appointment at a psychiatric clinic was 
arranged. Bill kept the appointment and was able to use help 
rather quickly. He was still interested in government employment 
and accepted the civil service job which was offered. Referral to 
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a residence club where he could meet other young people ‘com- 
pleted the Center's service. 

Space does not permit a full discussion of all the implications in 
this situation which, in a sense, combines a number of the typical 
problems encountered at the Center: the boy who has come to the 
big city to get away from an intolerable situation; the restlessness 
and hyperirritability which follow combat; the youngster who has 
become a man overnight but is still a youngster chronologically; 
the immediate request which is by no means the whole story; the 
inability to accept help with personal problems until other, more 
acceptable approaches have been tried; the need for security as ex- 
emplified by government employment. These and many more are 
seen daily at the Center but, of course, seldom all in the person of 
one individual. 

The Veterans’ Service Center was opened as a single contact 
agency, but it soon became evident that a referral service could 
not confine itself to but one contact. Many factors contribute to 
this, among them, the fact that veteran legislation changes and 
develops and that as new regulations and interpretations are pub- 
licized the veteran returns to the agency which has helped him in 
the past. Then too, the Veterans’ Service Center is concerned with 
the veteran’s total adjustment and may in the course of an inter- 
view open up new leads or ideas which he will need to think about 
or discuss with his family. Of course, we found what might have 
been anticipated, i.e., that medical care, case work service, and psy- 
chiatric treatment cannot always be accepted in a single interview. 
We have come now to feel that the gauge for termination of the 
contact must necessarily be the point at which the veteran can 
accept referral, whether it be after one or three or more interviews. 
Anything short of that means that we have explored and opened up 
areas of conflict and then have left the veteran to shift for himself. 

The veteran who says, as did John M., “Sure, I know my heart 
pains come from nervousness but I have had all the doctors I want 
for a while; I want to forget it and see if a job will help,” has some 
insight but not enough to want help. He is assisted in finding the 
job that he thinks he wants, but the way is left open for him to 
return if the job does not “cure” his palpitation. Six weeks later 
he returns to admit that “it did not work” and to take another 
step toward treatment and, finally, on a third visit, to accept referral. 

The thousands of veterans who have come to the Center have 
presented the interviewing staff with thousands of different prob- 
lems and specific situations, many of them new. They have forced 
the staff to learn the answers to questions that could not have been 
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anticipated, and they continue to pose new challenges each day, 
An environment which constantly challenges its workers is never 
calm, peaceful, or comfortable. It is stimulating, sometimes frus- 
trating, always exciting, and when it combines with those qualities 
the sense of personal participation in service to those who have 
served us in war, it is a unique and frequently satisfying experience, 
At the Veterans’ Service Center there is an atmosphere of pressure 
which has its effect on all concerned with its operation. It is the 
inevitable result of many factors. The amount of work to be done 
in a given day depends on the number of veterans who come in 
the door. The concentration of intake during the middle hours of 
the day calls for stepped- up tempo, sometimes resulting in an ex- 
hausted staff. The veteran’s urgent need to pick up civilian life at 
once, to make plans and carry them out immediately, transmits 
itself to the interviewer, who must try to deal with all the aspects 
of human adjustment with which the veteran indicates that he is 
having difficulty. The interviewers are always conscious of the fact 
that another opportunity to help the veteran work out his situation 
may not be vouchsafed; and that the Center’s approach and service 
to the veteran may be his first experience with a civilian agency, 
thereby setting the tone for later relationships with the civilian 
world. 

These are only some of the factors which affect the operation of 
an information and referral service for veterans. Each of these 
factors might well be discussed at length with particular emphasis 
on the difference between an agency geared to meet such pressures 
and one which is permitted a more leisurely approach to its clients. 
Perhaps the most clearly defined difference lies in the nature of 
the client group to be served. Civilian agencies see individuals who 
come to them because of a specific difficulty which has cropped up 
in the course of routine, day-to-day living. The veteran comes to 
an information and referral center because he has just returned 
after months or years of living in a different sort of world and must 
pick up the threads of civilian life as quickly as possible. 

The veteran who is ‘just looking around” cannot be compared 
with a client who is shopping among agencies or whose mind is too 
scattered to focus on the real problem. He has many real problems 
and much to look at, much to consider, evaluate, and explore. He 
is frequently unaware of many aspects of his total situation or too 
bewildered to encompass them alone. It is the responsibility of the 
interviewer to look at various aspects of adjustment to civilian life 
with him, to raise questions that he might not have anticipated, 
to clarify rights and benefits which he may not understand, to inform 
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him of opportunities of which he may not be aware and, in general, 
to lend a hand as indicated. This is a much more active relation- 
ship than exists in most civilian agencies. That it has advantages 
and disadvantages is obvious. But what proportion of each is inher- 
ent in such an approach remains to be seen. As we have opportunity 
to evaluate our experiences, it is to be hoped that answers to these 
and other questions may evolve. 

During this first year of operation the consultants and case work- 
ers on the interviewing staff have attempted to arrive at some defi- 
nition of our philosophy, to define function, and crystallize policy 
out of practice. We have found that such deliberations inevitably 
lead us to a consideration of the nature of our client group. Though 
it is perhaps premature to discuss the philosophy of an information 
and referral service to veterans as such, it might be advisable to 
indicate some of the thinking, however incomplete, which has grown 
out of this year of experience. 

The staff of the Veterans’ Service Center is agreed that the vet- 
eran is a “special” kind of person. He is special because he has been 
subjected to a certain kind of experience and has been affected by it 
to some degree. When he first becomes a member of the civilian 
world after this experience he is faced with the need to readjust to 
people and things, and he is inevitably faced with many decisions, 
some small, others of vast personal importance. We know that the 
need to make an important decision can be very disturbing to the 
average human being. He worries about the pros and cons, his 
appetite is poor, and he is frequently restless and “touchy.’’ We 
must remember that for the average human being an important 
decision about a job or change of residence or the need for medical 
treatment represents only a deviation from the routine pattern of 
daily life. The newly discharged veteran, on the other hand, has 
many important decisions to make at a time when he has no routine 
pattern on which to rely. His military behavior pattern will not 
help him now, and his long absence from home has given him a 
sense of strangeness in the setting which was once familiar. 

We know that the veteran is aware of the fact that he has given 
years of his life which might well have been used in gainful employ- 
ment, in establishing a relationship with his wife and children, in 
becoming a useful and recognized member of his community. We 
know that it is reasonable for him to expect recognition for this 
sacrifice and to expect, too, that his fellow citizens will attempt to 
offer compensation for this loss. 

In every aspect of its operation the Veterans’ Service Center at- 
tempts to make its appreciation tangible. No application cards, no 
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filling out of blanks is required. The veterans are not asked. by 
the receptionist to show their discharge certificates, nor are they 
required to furnish any other proof of veteran status. The members 
of the interviewing staff, however, usually have occasion to discuss 
circumstances of discharge and frequently see discharge certificates, 
The men wait for interviews in a lounge which has been furnished 
with comfortable chairs, lamps, tables, magazines, and other fixtures 
to make it as unlike an ordinary waiting room as possible. The 
interviewer comes to the lounge to summon the veteran by name 
and escort him to the interviewing room. All referrals are preceded 
by telephone discussion with the agency to which the veteran is 
going, and specific appointments are made whenever possible. 
There is no mawkish, sentimental worshipping of the “returning 
hero.” There is recognition of service, appreciation of it, a readi- 
ness to listen if he wants to talk about his war experiences, but 
always the assumption that the war experience is over; that, of 
course, memories of it will remain, that it has had some effect on 
him, but also that he has gained something from the experience and 
has something real to contribute to the civilian world. There is no 
ready assumption that his war experience was all bad. The Center 
tries to offer the man a feeling of ready acceptance, an understand- 
ing of some of his reactions to civilian life, and the recognition 
that his reactions are the inevitable result of what has happened. 
This acceptance and understanding of the veteran’s feelings toward 
civilians have been valuable assets for the members of the inter- 
viewing staff that perhaps might be summarized in this way: Theo- 
retically, servicemen feel that their sacrifices are justified if they 
protect their loved ones at home. Actually, they would be less than 
human if they felt no resentment toward those who remained at 
home. Actually, too, while the first sight of New York City, for 
example, may warm the returning soldier’s heart with gratitude 
that the city and its inhabitants escaped the physical destruction 
of war, he must inevitably question the seemingly infinitesimal 
effect of war on those he meets. His first sight of the shop windows 
filled with luxury goods must remind him forcefully of the hard- 
ships at the front and of his fellow soldiers who will not return. 
The expensively overdressed women, the crowds at theaters and 
night clubs must be a source of wonder and even of some hostility. 
He himself may become a part of all this soon after he returns, 
but his sense of responsibility toward his buddies still in combat 
will color his attitude. His ambivalence may take a variety of forms. 
He may express his hostility openly or convert it into behavior 
which, in the end, alienates the civilians around him, or he may 
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be able to control it and begin to work toward his own reintegra- 
tion into the civilian scene; but the hostility is there, and it must 
not be overlooked. 

Theoretically, too, civilians love, honor, and are everlastingly 
grateful to our fighting men. Consciously, civilians are all those 
things. Unconsciously, there is the uneasiness that is characteristic 
in the presence of the individual who has done more for us than 
we can ever repay. There is some resentment of the necessity for 
gratitude and a concomitant need for self-justification. To say that 
any civilian has suffered anything comparable to the sacrifices of 
the soldier or sailor in combat is ludicrous. Therefore, we civilians 
are left with a great deal of unsublimated feeling which crops up 
in strange and frequently painful ways. 

At the Veterans’ Service Center every effort is made to avoid the 
exaggeration of gratitude. The veteran knows that the agency is 
there to serve him because he is a veteran and has earned that 
right, but the danger of becoming a pressure agency which will get 
things for veterans simply because they are veterans ‘and without 
regard to the total adjustment is one which the’ staff consciously 
avoids. 

As a civilian agency dealing with clients recently out of the mili- 
tary we are, in a sense, a stepping-stone. Veterans come to us readily 
because we are a Veterans’ Service Center, because our reason for 
being is to see that they have information, help, and guidance 
quickly, without red tape and with an understanding of their com- 
mon problems. The very fact that we are a civilian agency is im- 
portant because it means that we represent to them other aspects 
of the community of which they must become a part as quickly as 
possible. 

It might be noted that this first year of experience has demon- 
strated clearly the great value of having psychiatrically trained case 
workers function in the capacity of basic interviewers. Many of 
their contacts involve simple, relatively easy situations in which 
information or clarification of questions is all that is needed. ‘How- 
ever, since the intensity or degree of difficulty cannot be antici- 
pated at the reception desk, it is an added safeguard to know that 
the skill of these trained workers is available when what appears 
to be a simple situation develops into one in which many other 
factors are present. 

For example, George D., who was discharged for “nervousness” 
after four and a half years of service, came in ostensibly to discuss 
a loan. In her summary of the interview the case worker noted 
that the veteran had obviously fixed on the loan as the presenting 
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request because it seemed to be the only way in which he could 
bolster his dwindling feelings of adequacy in the fact of a multitude 
of problems. Early in the interview, the worker presented the reality 
situation, i.e., that a loan for repayment of debts was not available 
under the G.I. Bill as the veteran presumably had believed. She 
then offered to help him figure out some other way of handling his 
situation. After giving him some emotional support in the way of 
recognition of his long period of service in the Army and the re- 
sponsibility that he had carried as a noncommissioned officer, the 
interviewer was able to help the veteran discuss his situation more 
freely. He talked about the nervousness and irritability which had 
finally resulted in his discharge and of the fact that he was over- 
whelmed by an accumulation of financial difficulties. He had been 
discharged, at the age of twenty-three, to return to a wife whom he 
had married while in service and whom he had not known well. 
His mustering-out pay had done little more than purchase neces- 
sary civilian clothing and carry the family until he received his 
first wages. In his great need to have a “decent home” he had un- 
dertaken to pay more rent than he could afford, had purchased 
furniture and other equipment on the installment plan, and now 
owed a large hospital bill, incurred when his wife became very ill 
following her delivery a month previously. A referral was made to 
a family agency which undertook to consolidate his various debts 
and help him to make plans for meeting them. It also arranged to 
have the hospital bill lowered and, on information obtained from 
the interviewer, also arranged for a veteran’s priority in a Federal 
housing project in order to reduce his expenses. 

About half of the veterans who are seen by members of the in- 
terviewing staff are referred to community agencies. Approximately 
120 different Federal, state, and local agencies, schools, and hospitals 
of all kinds are used each month. To determine the efficacy of our 
referrals, a follow-up form is sent with each referral and is followed 
by another at the end of one month. If service has not been termi- 
nated in the meantime a third follow-up is sent at the end of three 
months. 

From time to time we have been asked to evaluate the effect of 
am experience in an agency such as this on a case worker’s profes- 
sional skills and techniques. Knowing full well that we learn from 
everything we do, it is still possible to say that this rather hectic 
year in a rapidly evolving, new kind of agency has contributed 
much to the professional equipment of the case workers who par- 
ticipated. In traditional social agencies case workers seldom have 
an opportunity to work closely with professional people from such 
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varied fields—employment counselors, educational and business ad- 
visers, experts in veteran legislation and in vocational rehabilita- 
tion. They have had much to learn from the special consultants 
and have had a stimulating opportunity to demonstrate in their 
daily job the contribution which case work can make to total plan- 
ning for and with an important segment of our population. 

In a sense, the Veterans’ Service Center is an enormous intake 
agency for the community as a whole. This is a new concept in 
case work, one which has many implications for potential intake 
agencies now being discussed, both for veterans and war workers, 
and possibly later for all citizens of a community in need of in- 
formation or steering to local resources. 

Just as veterans’ legislation in the past has often preceded or 
been developed into social legislation for the community as a whole, 
so veterans’ service centers may prove to be the forerunners of a 
new kind of community service. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE RECONVERSION 
PERIOD 


By Arthur J. Altmeyer 


DuRING AN ALL-OUT WAR it might have been expected that interest 
in social security would decline; on the contrary, it has grown until 
today social security assumes the proportions of a major postwar 
objective. The interest is not confined to social workers or econ- 
omists. On the part of the millions of people in many countries 
there is a passionate—in many cases articulate—yearning for basic 
security. Those who lived through the last postwar period are re- 
solved that the suffering and indignity of those years shall not 
return. A determination is crystallizing, here as abroad, that the 
heavy sacrifices shall not have been in vain, that having expended 
so much to preserve our way of life we shall make that way better, 
more secure. 

In the decade that has just passed, many of the concepts which 
were widely held throughout the twenties have been dissipated. 
The notion, for example, that being unemployed is a man’s own 
fault is gone forever. The whole nation has had a course in eco- 
nomics. We have learned—the hard way—that mass unemployment 
is beyond the individual’s control. The common man is now reach- 
ing to the concept that the nation has a responsibility toward him 
as a member of an industrial society. In the Atlantic Charter, in 
President Roosevelt's economic Bill of Rights speech, and elsewhere 
he has seen set forth his right to work, to health, to a decent home, 
to education, and to the protection from the economic hazards of 
old age, sickness, accident, and unemployment. Today he no longer 
sees economic security as an unattainable dream but as a goal ca- 
pable of achievement if only the nation moves wholeheartedly to 
achieve it. 

Some steps in that direction have been taken. We have in the 
Social Security Act a beginning in the development of the safe- 
guards needed for individual security. This act, born at a time of 
economic depression, when it was more important that immediate 
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action be taken than that the ultimate ideal be consummated, could 
be no more than a foundation. But it has proved a solid founda- 
tion. In 1939 we added to it with confidence. We can and should 
complete the structure now. 

How far on the way to basic security has the Social Security Act 
brought us? The distance is not difficult to measure. 

Under the Federal old age and survivors insurance program some 
70,000,000 persons have earned credits counting toward benefits. 
Of these, 39,000,000 started the year 1945 with insured status. 
Nearly 1,250,000 persons—retired workers, their wives, widows, 
children, and dependent parents—are now on the rolls for monthly 
old age and survivors insurance benefits payable at the rate of over 
$20,000,000 a month. More than 60 percent of the beneficiaries are 
women and children. 

Under the state-Federal unemployment insurance program 
45,000,000 workers in 1943 earned credits counting toward benefits, 
and 36,000,000 were insured. Notwithstanding the record demand 
for manpower in the war years, production changes have resulted 
in some transitional unemployment. In consequence of this, some 
half million workers collected benefits for temporary unemployment 
in 1944. 

The state-Federal public assistance programs are now making 
monthly payments to approximately 2,800,000 persons—needy aged, 
needy blind, and dependent children deprived of parental support 
and care—at the rate of $845,000,000 a year. 

The degree of security as reflected in these figures is gratifying, 
but only as a measure of the progress that has been made. That 
it is still inadequate becomes manifest when we lay the Social Se- 
curity Act against the measuring stick set up by the International 
Labor Office. 

In the spring of 1944, in view of the prominence given to social 
security as a postwar objective in the Atlantic Charter and by an 
increasing number of members individually, the International La- 
bor Conference discussed social security principles and adopted a 
number of comprehensive recommendations for referral to member 
governments. The recommendations represent the goals toward 
which the United States, along with the nations of Europe and the 
other nations of the Americas, may be expected to progress in the 
next decade. 

How do we measure up to the I.L.O. yardstick? 

In principle, our social security system is in basic accord with 
the recommendation concerning income security adopted by the 
Conference. We seek to “prevent destitution by restoring, up to 
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a certain level, income which is lost by reason of inability to work 
or to obtain work or by reason of the death of a breadwinner.” 
Our system, furthermore, is a contributory social insurance system 
under which qualified workers receive benefits at rates and under 
conditions specified by law. Again, our insurance system is supple- 
mented by a program of public assistance to certain groups of needy 
persons. 

There are, however, serious gaps in our system. Our plan is not 
organized “as far as possible on the basis of social insurance.” The 
Conference recommendation on income security relies on social 
insurance as the principal means of providing cash benefits in case 
of inability to work or to obtain work; it assigns to social assistance 
only the function of supplementing social insurance benefits in 
contingencies in which such benefits are not provided. In our own 
system, while social insurance is definitely the backbone, at present 
its area of effectiveness is still so circumscribed that it gives support 
to far fewer persons than public assistance does. Whereas roughly 
a million and a quarter are on the rolls for monthly insurance 
benefits, nearly three times that number are on the public assistance 
rolls. 

The scope of our social insurances is relatively narrow, both as 
to persons and contingencies covered. Thus, whereas the Confer- 
ence recommendation states that “social security should afford pro- 
tection, in the contingencies to which they are exposed, to all 
employed and self-employed persons, together with their depend- 
ents, in respect of whom it is practicable,” we cover only wage 
earners in private industry and commerce. Some 20,000,000 work- 
ers remain outside old age and survivors insurance. Our agricul: 
tural workers are not covered, nor are domestic workers in private 
homes. The self-employed—6,000,000 of them farm owners and 
operators—are without this protection. Public employees are also 
excluded, as are employees of nonprofit organizations. All these we 
believe it is “practicable” to cover. 

Unemployment insurance does not cover even all workers in 
private industry and business. Unemployment insurance is a state 
program, and in every state the law is different. In some, only em: 
ployers of eight or more persons in covered work are subject to 
unemployment taxes; in some states only employers of six, four, 
three, two, or more. This means that some 3,000,000 workers in 
small firms receive no unemployment protection. 

Again, while the Conference recommendation would bring to- 
gether into a single insurance program all provisions for assuring 
maintenance in case of inability to work or to obtain work, we 
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provide protection only against unemployment, old age, and death 
of the breadwinner. Thus our people are without protection against 
such major hazards as nonindustrial sickness, disability, and costs 
of medical and hospital care. 

The immediate question is how effective our social security sys- 
tem will be in meeting the problems of the reconversion period, 
which, no matter how wisely we act, is bound to be difficult meas- 
ured in either economic or social terms. 

The difficult period through which we shall pass when the war 
in Europe is over will be but a foretaste of the readjustment we 
shall have to undergo at the close of the Japanese war. In the first 
reconversion period, although large numbers of workers will doubt- 
less be laid off, unemployment is not expected to reach very great 
heights at any one time. For individual workers, moreover, unem- 
ployment will generally be of short duration. In our second re- 
adjustment period the picture is bound to be different. There will 
be no new war contracts to absorb the slack. The final task of con- 
version to peacetime production, in all probability, will involve a 
sharp temporary setback in business and employment. No matter 
how well we plan, or how rapidly we achieve reconversion, there 
is likely to be a year or more during which production and busi- 
ness will decline sharply. Workers will feel this shock profoundly. 
In munitions industries and the industries dependent on them 
millions of layoffs will occur simultaneously. Sections of the country 
which have been fighting for manpower priorities may find them- 
selves turned into new “depressed areas’ where business will be 
practically at a standstill and the wheels of industry silent. This 
trying picture will be further complicated by the element of re- 
turning veterans, nearly all of whom will be seeking jobs. 

The human aspect of such a situation cannot be fully grasped 
without an appreciation of the size of the labor force in this second 
reconversion period. During the war the labor force has been ex- 
panded so that with the return of the servicemen the total number 
of workers may well reach 60,000,000. ‘To be sure, many workers 
will wish to retire from industry. Even allowing for this, when the 
servicemen return we may count on a labor force at least 10 percent 
larger than that before the war. 

Thus for many millions of wage earners and their families the 
reconversion period is bound to be one of great insecurity and 
uncertainty. Perhaps as many as 25,000,000 persons, including vet- 
erans, will change jobs within two years after the end of the war. 
Some of these shifts will be from industry to industry. Millions 
will be from state to state. Many of the job changes will involve 
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losses in wages, in skills, and in industrial status. Many of the work- 
ers who have entered the labor market during the War, or who 
have been persuaded to stay beyond their normal time—young 
workers who would have been in school, aged workers who would 
have retired, submarginal workers who found jobs only because 
employability requirements were lowered, married women—will 
want to remain in the labor market and will be disturbed by the 
fear that they will lose out completely. 

This is exactly the type of situation for which social security is 
designed. Particularly is this true of unemployment insurance, 
which during a transition period is the basic protection required 
by all types and classes of worker. It would be grossly unfair to 
expect workers to use up their hard-won savings in personally 
financing the costs of readjustment. Not having been responsible 
for the necessity of readjustment, they should not be required to 
pay for it out of their personal savings. It will be tragic indeed if 
millions of American workers are forced back into the situations 
they were in before the war, their confidence shaken and their 
outlook embittered. If, on the other hand, adequate unemployment 
benefits are paid promptly, and for a sufficient length of time, work- 
ers will go through the reconversion period in an atmosphere of 
confidence and security. The worker who has a job, no less than 
the worker who has lost his job, will take courage from the con- 
sciousness of a resource other than his savings on which he can 
rely while the necessary industrial changes are taking place. 

Is our unemployment insurance system able to play its full role 
as the worker’s first line of defense? 

Unemployment has fallen to the irreducible minimum. The drain 
upon the insurance system has consequently been slight. Benefit 
payments in 1944 were at the lowest point for any year on record, 
the total for the United States and Territories being less than the 
total for New York alone in any year from 1937 through 1942. 
Thus funds collected by the states and deposited in the United 
States Treasury are piling up to meet future claims. The sum has 
now passed the $6,000,000,000 mark. As long as the war lasts, these 
deposits will continue to increase rapidly, for benefit payments at 
present are less than the interest which the Treasury pays on the 
fund. In effect, this means that every dollar collected in current 
contributions goes into the reserves and strengthens the fund against 
the day when heavy drains are sure to come. 

Notwithstanding, the unemployment system is by no means 
adequate to meet the demands of future years. There is a basic 
weakness associated with the financing of the program: The un- 
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employment funds of the various states are not pooled, but are 
maintained as separate funds for each state; in other words, each 
state is left to deal as best it can with its own unemployment. Yet 
there is no reason to suppose that unemployment will be evenly 
distributed throughout the country and that each state will have 
an equal drain upon its funds. The burden is likely to be several 
times higher in some states than in others. Temporarily, the fear 
of insolvency may be dismissed. In the summer of 1944 Congress 
passed the George bill, which established in the United States Treas- 
ury a Federal unemployment account. From this account funds 
may be advanced without interest to states whose unemployment 
funds are nearing exhaustion—but only in the reconversion period. 
The establishment of this fund, because it assures solvency during 
the immediate postwar years, should inspire more confident state 
action in improving the benefits, but it is only a temporary solution 
to the basic difficulty. 

There are other inadequacies. A glaring one is the fact that so 
many millions of workers are excluded from the unemployment 
insurance system. Approximately 3,000,000 persons who are em- 
ployed by small establishments are excluded. Then there are the 
3,000,000 employees of the Federal Government, including em- 
ployees in Army arsenals and Navy yards. Although they are under 
Federal civil service, the vast majority of these employees have only 
war-duration appointments, and many will lose their jobs at the 
end of the war. There are also the agricultural workers, the em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations, and the employees of state and 
local governments. Domestic servants are not covered, except to a 
very small degree in one state. 

Of course, the urgency of inclusion under unemployment insur- 
ance is not equal for all the groups. Undoubtedly, some in the 
reconversion period will face heavier unemployment risks than 
others, and for such exposed groups coverage should be established 
immediately. Then, again, there is the question of the amount and 
duration of unemployment benefits. In both respects our system 
falls short. The benefit schedules came into being when we were 
just emerging from the depression. Consequently, they were geared 
to the wage scales of the thirties. Furthermore, they were established 
with extreme caution because of our inexperience with unemploy- 
ment insurance. It was intended that the weekly benefit should be 
half the worker’s previous earnings, though not over a fixed maxi- 
mum. However, the maximum now is commonly only $15 to $18 
a week. This means that the higher-paid workers get much less 
than half their usual earnings. Such amounts will not see the work- 
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ers through the reconversion period. To perform their intended 
role of tiding families over from job to job, benefits need to be 
raised. Moreover, benefits should be related, not only to previous 
wages, but to the number of dependents a worker has, the weekly 
amount not to exceed a maximum percentage of wage loss. 

The duration of benefits is inadequate. During reconversion we 
must expect long periods of unemployment for individual work- 
ers; yet in many states maximum benefits are today payable for 
a period of only sixteen weeks or less. The Social Security Board 
in a letter to the governors of the states has recommended that 
benefits be paid up to a maximum of $25 per week and that the 
duration should be uniform at twenty-six weeks of benefits for all 
eligible workers who are unemployed that long. 

Another great flaw in the system concerns the matter of disquali- 
fication. Under the provisions of the: state laws, a worker is dis- 
qualified for unemployment benefits if without good cause he quits 
his job voluntarily, if he is discharged for misconduct, or if he 
refuses suitable work. In such cases a worker’s right to benefits is 
postponed for a short time until it becomes clear that not his own 
actions, but rather the condition of the labor market is the cause 
of his continuing unemployment. That is a reasonable safeguard 
for an unemployment fund. During the war years, however, there 
has developed an unfortunate trend toward the imposition of more 
and more severe penalties, so that in certain states the period of 
postponement is as long as eight, twelve, and even sixteen weeks. 
At the same time there has arisen the even more drastic practice 
of canceling the worker’s wage credits so that he is no longer eligible 
for benefits even if, later in the year, he may be involuntarily un- 
employed. 

This, of course, was not the intent of the original disqualification 
provisions. They were meant to be merely a safeguard for the un- 
employment fund, a means of making certain that benefits would 
not be paid in cases in which unemployment was purely voluntary. 
But today in many states quitting a job voluntarily ‘without good 
cause” has come to mean without good cause attributable to the 
employer. 

For example, let us say that a worker voluntarily quits a cotton 
mill in order to work in a shipyard. He does this for reasons of 
higher pay and of patriotism. Nevertheless, he has quit voluntarily 
without good cause “attributable to the employer,” and so his wage 
credits, on the basis of which his unemployment benefits would be 
payable, are canceled. Soon afterward, let us say, the shipyard has 
to reduce its labor force, and he loses his job. Then he finds that 
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his voluntary quit is brought up against him and that he is dis- 
qualified. This may result in restricting the mobility of labor and 
run counter to the right of Americans to better the conditions of 
their employment. 

In the period of war prosperity the effect of all these restrictions 
has not been significant; most disqualified workers could get other 
jobs. In the reconversion period, when we may be experiencing 
peak unemployment, the consequences will be drastic. The restric- 
tions will operate to destroy the effectiveness of our unemployment 
insurance system, for workers will be deprived of benefits at a time 
when they need them most. If action is taken at once to liberalize 
the disqualification provisions, to increase the amount and duration 
of benefits, and to extend coverage, much will have been done to 
strengthen our unemployment insurance system for the inevitable 
strains that will come at the close of the war. A thoroughly effective 
system of unemployment insurance will prove a tonic, not only to 
individual workers, but to our entire economy; for unemployment 
compensation is a sound means of maintaining purchasing power 
during the transition. It is also the best means of shortening each 
individual period of unemployment, for an unemployed worker 
cannot get unemployment benefits until he has registered at the 
United States Employment Service. This means that a worker is 
no sooner unemployed than machinery is set in motion to help him 
find another suitable job. 

In the reconversion period an effective nation-wide employment 
service can be a prime force in mitigating unemployment. The 
employment offices, because they can maintain full information on 
opportunities throughout the land, can do much to cut down use- 
less journeying in search of jobs. In areas where the termination 
of war contracts would result in pools of unemployment the service 
could be especially effective. In such areas many workers, often- 
times brought to the war plants from great distances, will find them- 
selves stranded at the war’s end. If all discharged war workers are 
immediately registered, they can be dissuaded from migrating aim- 
lessly and be guided as quickly as possible to available jobs. 

Second only to unemployment insurance in its effects upon pur- 
chasing power will be old age and survivors insurance. There are 
at present some 700,000 workers aged sixty-five or over who have 
insured status under the program. When the war ends and the 
competition for jobs begins, the great majority of these workers 
will undoubtedly retire. But when their earnings stop, their pur- 
chasing power will not be cut off. Their insurance benefits will still 
enable them to keep on trading with the butcher, the grocer, and 
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the baker. Like unemployment compensation, old age and survivors 
insurance in the reconversion period will prove to be an important 
stabilizer to our economy. 

During the last several years, as more and more workers have 
found themselves able to retire with an assured income from old 
age and survivors insurance, and as more and more families of 
workers who had died were enabled to remain independent through 
the same means, public attitudes toward a planned and orderly 
means of providing against the hazards of old age and death have 
undergone a change. Old age and survivors insurance has become a 
distinct pattern in the American way of life, accepted by workers 
as a protective measure and by employers as a necessary business 
cost. 

Groups which are at present excluded from he Aah 
some of them were once strongely 
asking that the insurance provisions be extended to them. A recent 
Gallup poll showed the general public to be in favor of extension 
of coverage. The Chamber of Commerce poll was similarly in 
favor except as regards the inclusion of domestic servants, and here 
the necessary two-thirds majority for approval failed by a narrow 
margin. The pressures and uncertainties of the reconversion period 
are bound to increase the demands for extension. 

Extension of coverage to all groups is a necessary step in the war 
against poverty. Already this step is long overdue; had it been taken 
earlier, when employment conditions would have made it possible 
for many more older workers to acquire insured status, the effect 
upon the reconversion period would have been significantly greater. 
Together with extension other changes should come: Benefits 
should be liberalized. The average worker’s retirement benefit is 
roughly $23.50 a month, a sum which, in view of today’s living 
costs, is insufficient to provide even the barest necessities of life. 
Furthermore, the age at which women qualify for old age retire- 
ment benefits should be reduced. As the law reads, no age distinc- 
tion is made between women and men; old age benefits may not 
be drawn before the age of sixty-five. This, in most instances, works 
an undue hardship. American wives are ordinarily several years 
younger than their husbands, so that a worker who retires at, or 
soon after, sixty-five more often than not finds that his wife cannot 
yet begin to draw benefits. Moreover, it is the rare woman who, 
even in the best of times, has no difficulty in getting and keeping 
a job in her sixties; during the reconversion period, when competi- 
tion will be keen, she will be a greater rarity still. In all justice to 
women, as well as with an eye to placing all the purchasing power 
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we can in the hands of the people, the age at which women qualify 
for retirement benefits should be reduced to sixty. 

Finally, we believe that old age and survivors insurance should 
become old age, survivors, and disability insurance. There is no 
logic in making a distinction between disability and old age or 
death. Indeed, the family of the worker who becomes disabled in 
his twenties, thirties, or forties is economically worse off than the 
family of the man who has grown too old to work or who dies in 
his fifties or later; for the disabled young father loses his earning 
power at a time when the needs of his family are greatest and when 
he has had little opportunity to build up savings. At the same time, 
large medical costs are often involved. Disability insurance on a 
social basis has proved so practicable that thirty-one countries now 
have it. The United States is the only nation which insures workers 
against old age without also insuring them against permanent or 
chronic disability; yet our old age and survivors insurance system 
is admirably suited to the payment of cash benefits to replace part 
of the wage loss of workers who are totally and permanently dis- 
abled. 

Just as it is illogical to make a distinction between permanent 
disability and old age or death, so it is illogical to make a distinc- 
tion between temporary disability and unemployment. At present, 
if a man is unemployed and able to work, he gets benefits. If, how- 
ever, he is sick and cannot work, he gets no benefits for the reason 
that he is not available for work. If the objective of our income 
security plan is to come to the aid of the worker and his family 
whenever income is lost by reason of inability to work, certainly 
insurance against temporary disability must have a place in our 
system. 

There is always a close relationship between the state of the na- 
tion and legislation. And so, just as social security will have a defi- 
nite effect upon the reconversion period, so the reconversion period 
is bound to have a broad influence upon the social security pro- 
gram. It was during a period of severe unemployment that the 
Social Security Act was born. That was not a matter of chance; 
social distress prompted the social action. Now that ten years have 
tested the principles of social insurance, a significant broadening of 
our social security program may be expected. It would not be at all 
surprising if public pressure were to be exerted in the direction 
of health insurance. 

The excellent medical attention which our men and women have 
been receiving in the armed forces has impressed itself deeply upon 
them; many of them are receiving such care for the first time in 
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their lives. It is but natural that when the veterans return they 
will want their families to have the same excellent care to which 
they themselves have become accustomed and which, under the 
G.I. Bill, veterans will continue to receive. The shocking results of 
the selective service examinations have already done much to awaken 
the people of this country to our very serious health situation, 
Already there is strong sentiment for social measures that will as- 
sure adequate care for all. In the reconversion period, when incomes 
probably will fall off and the high costs of medical and hospital care 
will be even more prohibitive, the demand for some way of lessen- 
ing these costs will become more vocal. 

During the war the planning of medical care services has been 
going forward in a number of countries. Proposals for comprehen- 
sive health services have been advanced by various groups—parlia- 
mentary commissions, government institutions, the medical profes- 
sion, political parties, and others. Basing its proposals on the main 
trends of opinion as illustrated in the various national plans, the 
International Labor Conference recommended two alternatives: 
that medical care should be provided either through a public medi- 
cal care service, as in the case of public education, or through a 
system of contributory social insurance designed to spread the cost 
of medical care, with supplementary provision by way of social as- 
sistance to meet the requirements of needy persons not covered by 
social insurance. 

The first alternative would require extensive changes in our 
present medical practice. In countries where medical facilities are 
scarce and where there are few doctors, that method would prob- 
ably offer the speediest protection to the greatest number. In the 
United States the second alternative is receiving greater considera- 
tion. Under a health insurance system workers and their families 
would be able to get all the care they need because the costs would 
have been prepaid through social security contributions. Uninsured 
persons in need would also get proper medical care. In their case, 
public assistance agencies would insure the medical costs by paying 
an appropriate contribution into the insurance fund. 

The uncertainties and anxieties of the reconversion period will 
be infinitely greater for those who have been excluded from the 
social insurance programs, have worked under them too short a 
time to acquire insured status, or have not been able to work at all. 
It is therefore of the greatest importance to prepare adequate de- 
fenses for this group. Immediate extension of insurance coverage 
will still enable some to achieve insured status before the full im- 
pact of postwar readjustment is felt, but the time is growing short, 
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and for many there will not be time enough. Public assistance, 
which today constitutes the chief source of aid for needy persons, 
must continue to be the chief source for some time to come. 

During the war the need for public assistance has decreased. Old 
people, children, and the handicapped have seized opportunities 
for employment. Members of their families have increased their 
earnings. Servicemen’s allowances have further reduced need. Thus 
the total bill for public aid, which in a single month of 1934 and 
1938 reached $300,000,000, dropped to an average of $78,000,000 
a month in the fiscal year 1943-44. In the reconversion period, when 
the wartime sources of income have been cut off, the need for pub- 
lic assistance will rise sharply; at the same time new calls for public 
aid will come, The war has caused great shifts in our population. 
Towns have sprung up in communities which will be unable to 
support their wartime population once the war industries shut 
down. There will be sudden and urgent demands for assistance, 
and some of the most critical will be in areas which have never 
been able to give adequate public aid to their permanent popula- 
tions. 

How will the states—more especially those in which per capita 
income is low—carry on in the difficult days ahead? In the last 
several years the more favorable financial positions of the states 
and the decline in the relief rolls and in the number of applica- 
tions for aid have made it possible for most states to raise the aver- 
age assistance payment, but not to wipe out discrepancies in levels 
of aid. There are wide variations between levels in one state and 
another. In June, 1944, the average payment for old age assistance 
ranged from $47.20 to $10.03; in aid to dependent children, from 
$82.45 per family to $20.92; in aid to the blind, from $47.44 to 
$11.54; and in general asistance, from $43.79 per case to $7.19. 

Studies of the Social Security Board lead definitely to the conclu- 
sion that per capita income—which ranged in 1943 from $1,452 in 
the high state to $484 in the low—is the greatest single factor deter- 
mining the level of assistance which each state provides. Among 
states administering public assistance under the Social Security 
Act, average payments for each of the three special types of assist- 
ance in June, 1944, were about four times as much in the highest 
state as in the state where the average was the lowest. The expecta- 
tion, therefore, is that assistance in states with low per capita income 
and low fiscal resources will be still less adequate in the critical re- 
conversion period. In part, the problem can be met by the Federal 
Government providing special aid to states with.low economic and 
fiscal capacity in addition to the present uniform fifty-fifty match- 
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ing. In part, it can be met by the Federal Government raising the 
maximum amount which it will match in the individual case. 

The effect of the present matching provisions of the Social Secu. 
rity Act is especially serious in aid to dependent children. Whereas 
for old age assistance and aid to the blind, the Federal Government 
may contribute half the payment up to $40 a month, in the case 
of aid to dependent children the matching maximum is only $18 
for the first child and $12 for each additional child in the same 
home, and no separate provision is made for the adult or adults 
who care for the children. Thus if the agency pays $40 to a mother 
with a dependent child, the Federal Government may contribute 
only $9. 

Federal maximums in this way hold down assistance in many 
cases where there is great need. Especially is this true in families 
with only one or two children. Eighteen dollars a month for a 
mother and child, or $30 a month for a mother and two children, 
is not enough on which to live. Similarly, $40 a month is insuf- 
ficient for an aged or blind person who must share his resources 
with the family. In view of this the Social Security Board recom- 
mends that the matching maximums be increased for all three as- 
sistance programs and that for aid to dependent children Federa! 
matching maximums be removed altogether. Coupled with special 
Federal aid to low-income states, such measures would greatly im- 
prove standards of public assistance where payments now are least 
adequate. 

The situation as regards general assistance is far worse than that 
of the categorical programs in which the Federal Government par- 
ticipates. The inequities are startling. The number of cases receiv- 
ing general assistance in a high-income state may be thirty times as 
great, in relation to population, as in a low-income state, where pre- 
sumably the need is greater. In several states there are even areas 
where no general assistance is provided at all.- At the same time, 
where funds are low, provisions have been instituted to restrict 
eligibility. Whole groups are oftentimes excluded, as, for example, 
families having one employable member; or families receiving any 
other form of aid, however insufficient; or aliens. 

The great inequities in general assistance are further increased 
by a network of settlement laws which debar many from aid. Fam- 
ilies are not as firmly rooted in a particular community as they 
were formerly. Present-day living is mobile living. Thus oftentimes 
some members of a family will be eligible for general assistance 
while other members are not, though all may be equally in need. 
Some families, again, find themselves unable to prove their settle- 
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ment status because it depends on the status of a member who is 
away from home. Others, again, have moved around so much that 
they find themselves without settlement anywhere. 

To lessen the inequities of general assistance, the Social Security 
Board recommends that the Federal Government share with the 
states the costs of providing assistance. If the Federal Government 
is to provide such funds, however, then the restrictive eligibility 
provisions should go. That would make for equity. It would also 
tend greatly in the reconversion period to ease the strains of changes 
which will affect all parts of the country. Today the settlement laws 
in particular are an increasingly difficult hurdle for more and more 
people. In the reconversion period, in view of the great migration 
that has been taking place during the war, they will impinge heav- 
ily on workers and on the families of workers who have either min- 
imum rights to unemployment benefits or no rights at all. Such laws 
are an anachronism and should be liquidated. Only one test of eligi- 
bility should be allowed to stand. That is need. 

With the war moving to its inevitable victorious conclusion, we 
are approaching the period which for so many millions of Amer- 
icans will be critical. We know the spiritual resources of Americans, 
our resiliency, and our capacity to withstand shock. But this is no 
reason why we should place unnecessary strains, either upon indi- 
viduals or upon our economy. We have the means to ease the ten- 
sions that can so readily lead to catastrophe. We can still prepare 
adequate safeguards that will see us through the reconversion pe- 
riod. But there is not much time left. 


NEXT STEPS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
By Jane M. Hoey 


PROGRESS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE is a steady, evolutionary process, ac- 
celerated from time to time by the enactment of new legislation by 
the Federal and state governments. Since state legislation must con- 
form in its broad outlines to the Social Security Act if a state is to 
receive Federal funds, the general direction of the programs is in- 
fluenced by the Federal law. Nevertheless, state public assistance 
programs vary greatly in scope, policy, and procedure. Though some 
plans are more restrictive than is necessary for Federal matching 
under the Social Security Act, others are more extensive. More- 
over, states are continuously experimenting with new and improved 
ways of meeting need. Thus the states are pointing the way for 
the progressive development of the programs. 

The major recommendations of the Social Security Board for 
amending the assistance provisions of the act are the outgrowth of 
more than nine years of experience on the part of the states and 
the board in the administration of state-Federal programs of old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. Dur- 
ing this period—which has included years of ,deep depression and 
of wartime prosperity—both the states and the board have had op- 
portunity to observe the progress that has been made by the states 
in meeting human needs and to consider means for still more ef- 
fective attainment of that objective. It has been possible, not only 
to appraise the provisions of the original Federal Act and the 1939 
amendments, but also to consider the effectiveness of state plan 
provisions and the changes that have been made in these provisions 
over the years. 

The record of the past nine years is one of genuine progress and 
achievement. The number of recipients of old age assistance has in- 
creased more than fourfold; the number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children has more than doubled; and the number of 
recipients of aid to the blind has increased by one half. Levels of 
assistance payments have risen steadily, although in some states the 
rise in payments no more than compensates for the rise in the cost 
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of living. Approximately $2,500,000,000 of Federal funds have been 
expended by the states for assistance, in addition to $3,000,000,000 
from state and local sources. Great gains have been made, more- 
over, in the quality of administration. The Social Security Act sets 
forth the conditions for approval of a state plan by the Social Secu- 
rity Board, including the maintenance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis, opportunity for a fair hearing for an individual whose 
claim for assistance has been denied, safeguarding use of informa- 
tion concerning applicants and recipients, and the maintenance. of 
proper and efficient administration. 

All states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii are now 
operating programs of old age assistance under the Social Security 
Act. Programs of aid to the blind are being operated with Federal 
participation in forty-four states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. All jurisdictions except Nevada and Alaska now have state- 
Federal programs of aid to dependent children. At the present time, 
more than 2,000,000 old people, 56,000 blind persons, and 640,000 
children are receiving assistance from state public assistance agencies 
with the help of the Federal Government. The average monthly 
payment to a recipient of old age assistance is $28; to a recipient of 
aid to the blind, $29; and to a family with dependent children, $46. 

The years that lie ahead will be years of major adjustment in the 
social and economic life of the nation. Even now, in a time of peak 
prosperity, 2,700,000 persons in the United States are dependent 
on the special types of public assistance, and an additional 400,000 
are receiving general assistance, though the amounts these needy 
people receive—because of limitations of appropriations and maxi- 
mums on the amounts of individual payments—often are too small 
to provide the basic essentials of living. Inevitably, in the shift from 
war to peace, many more persons will become needy for at least a 
time. Only if changes are made in the Social Security Act will it 
be possible for public assistance properly to fulfill its function 
of supplying persons in need with the means of decent livelihood. 

In making its recommendations, the board has considered the 
future place of assistance in the broad program of social security. 
Social workers share with the board the hope that in the coming 
decades full employment, social insurance, and other measures will 
greatly reduce to volume of need. The board has recommended 
to the Congress the extension and improvement of old age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment compensation as well as 
the enactment of legislation for disability insurance and insurance 
against medical costs. Even now—though many groups of workers 
are not in covered employment—the effects of old age and survivors 
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insurance in reducing need are evident. Already, according to esti- 
mates, more children are receiving survivors benefits than are re. 
ceiving aid to dependent children because of the death of a parent. 
Retirement benefits are now being paid to almost a half million 
persons, many of whom would be on the old age assistance rolls 
if they were not receiving benefits! If the present insurance pro- 
grams are extended to cover additional groups, such as agricultural 
workers, domestic workers, employees in nonprofit institutions, and 
the self-employed, if benefits are increased in amount, and if dis. 
ability benefits and medical care measures are enacted, in a genera- 
tion public assistance may constitute only a minor part of the social 
security system. Even though public assistance may play a com- 
paratively small future role, it will continue to be an essential part 
of a comprehensive social security system. Some people will not 
be eligible for insurance protection, and some who lack other re- 
sources or have exceptional needs will require assistance to supple. 
ment their insurance benefits. 

Changes in the assistance titles of the Social Security Act are 
needed regardless of how many persons may in the future be in 
want. The recommended changes are designed: (1) to extend cover- 
age; (2) to broaden the scope and increase the adequacy of assist- 
ance; (3) to assure the apportionment of funds in relation to need; 
and (4) to improve the quality of administration. 


1. Extension of coverage-—The Social Security Act now author- 
izes Federal participation in assistance to only three groups of needy 
persons—old people, blind people, and children who lack the sup- 
port or care of a parent for certain specified reasons. The Board he- 
lieves that either through the categorical programs or through gen- 
eral assistance any needy person should be able to get aid regard- 
less of his age or the reason for his need. 

Under the Social Security Act, the Federal Government will now 
share in assistance to any person in need who has attained the age 
of sixty-five, but it permits states to limit eligibility for old age 
assistance to persons who have lived in the states for as many as 
five years in the preceding nine and in the year immediately pre- 
ceding application. Similarly, states are permitted to require as 
much as five years of residence for aid to the blind. For aid to de- 
pendent children, the maximum residence that may, be required of 
the child—or of the mother if the child is under one year of age—is 
one year. Though some states require the maximum residence per- 
mitted by the Social] Security Act, many states have requirements 
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that are less stringent, and one state—Rhode Island—has abolished 
residence as a condition of eligibility for all types of assistance. 

Removal of residence requirements will be of critical importance 
in the period following the end of the war in Europe. Millions of 
persons have moved across state lines to take war jobs or to fill jobs 
left vacant by workers entering the armed forces or going into war 
industries. With the cutbacks in war production and partial de- 
mobilization of the armed forces, some workers will find themselves 
out of work, Older workers, women without skills, and workers suf- 
fering disabilities are among those who are likely to be out of jobs 
temporarily or to be forced out of the labor market altogether. 
Some of these people will no longer be able to meet the residence 
requirements for public assistance in the place from which they 
moved, and they will be unable to qualify for aid where they now 
live. Originally, residence provisions were incorporated in state 
laws when the states and localities, were bearing the full cost of as- 
sistance and when many states lacked categorical assistance. Now 
that all, or nearly all, states are providing old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind, and the Federal Govern- 
ment is assuming a substantial share of the cost, restrictive residence 
requirements no longer have the same justification. Mobility of 
population is an essential feature of modern life, and it is essential 
to postwar readjustments, It should be so recognized in public as- 
sistance legislation. 

The Social Security Act permits states to require citizenship as 
well as residence asa condition of eligibility. Only one state ex- 
cludes noncitizens from aid to dependent children, but many states 
require citizenship for recipients of old age assistance or aid to the 
blind, Many foreign-born persons have lived for a long time in this 
country but have not acquired citizenship, either because they are 
unable to pass the literacy test or because they cannot obtain all 
the necessary documentary proof. Someone must provide assistance 
to noncitizens when they are needy. Should not Federal funds be 
available for this group as well as for others? 

Of great concern to social workers are the provisions of the act 
which limit aid to dependent children, The Federal Government 
can share in payments for children only if they have been deprived 
of the support or care of a parent who is dead, continuously absent 
from home, or physically or mentally incapacitated. The child must 
be under sixteen or, if he is sixteen or seventeen, he must be attend- 
ing school. To be eligible for assistance, moreover, he must be liv- 
ing with a parent or other close relative. The provisions relating 
to reasons for deprivation of support or care exclude children who 
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are needy because the parent is unemployed or earns too little to 
support the family. The school attendance clause excludes some 
needy children sixteen or seventeen who are ill or disabled and 
thus unable to attend school. The Social Security Board believes 
that all needy children living in family homes should be eligible 
for aid regardless of the reason for their need. 

It is true that even within the present Federal act, many states 
could extend coverage to some children now ineligible for aid un- 
der state law or policy. Some states interpret “continued absence 
from home” as absence of a year or more and thus do not aid chil- 
dren until the parent has been away that long. Similarly, some states 
recognize as incapacity only total or permanent disability. Many 
states have found it difficult to administer the incapacity provision 
satisfactorily for lack of diagnostic services, particularly those for 
the diagnosis of mental illnesses. 

Another important step should be the extension of the public 
assistance provisions to cover needy persons in addition to those 
who are old, or blind, or children. When the Social Security Act 
became law, the Federal Government was administering a compre- 
hensive system of work programs intended to provide emergency 
employment to needy unemployed persons in the nation. It was 
assumed that the states and localities, through general assistance, 
could and would provide for all needy persons not eligible for work- 
program employment or for a special type of public assistance. The 
Federal work programs have, of course, been terminated. Thus, 
responsibility for providing for all needy persons except those who 
are eligible for old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind now rests wholly on the states and localities. It is 
well known that even in the prosperous war years many states and 
localities have been unable to provide for needy persons ineligible 
for categorical assistance. Though some states—primarily the wealth- 
ier industrial states—have reasonably adequate general assistance 
programs, little or no general assistance is provided in some other 
states. Needy people in the small towns and rural areas have usually 
fared far less well on general assistance than those in the big cities. 
All needy people—wherever they live and whatever the cause of 
their need—should have access to means of support. 

2. Adequacy of assistance——Every social worker engaged in the 
administration of public assistance would place high on the list of 
desirable changes, amendments to enable states to make payments 
large enough to supply basic needs. To this end, the Board has rec- 
ommended that maximums on the amount of assistance subject to 
Federal matching be eliminated or increased, and that Federal 
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matching be extended to payments to doctors, nurses, clinics, hos- 
itals, etc., for medical care of recipients. 

The Federal Government will now pay half the cost of assistance 
to an aged or blind person up to a maximum of $40 monthly. On 
the other hand, the Federal share of a payment of aid to dependent 
children is one half up to a maximum of $18 monthly for one 
child and only $12 additional for each other child aided. These 
amounts often must also cover the needs of the mother or other 
relative with whom the child is living. 

For an aged or blind person without resources or with excep- 
tional needs, $40 monthly may not be enough. For a mother and 
child without other resources, $18 is never enough. In the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act, the Federal Government has rec- 
ognized that larger amounts are necessary to support families at a 
reasonable standard of living. Contrast the $18-$12 maximums with 
the scale of allowances for the wife and children of an enlisted 
man. For a woman with one child, the monthly allowance is $80, 
and for each child beyond the first an additional $20 is allowed. 

Low maximums often make a travesty of need determination. 
Public assistance workers who know that there is no possibility of 
meeting the client’s basic needs often will not take the full range 
of requirements into consideration or evaluate resources carefully. 
When amounts of assistance are limited by maximums or by insuf- 
ficient funds the social worker is in a dilemma. It is difficult to 
explain to an applicant why his payment cannot be large enough to 
meet his needs as determined under the standards of the agency. 

Despite the limitations on Federal matching of payments of aid 
to dependent children, many states have made special efforts to 
meet the needs of children. At the end of 1944, twenty-eight states 
made some payments larger than those in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can share on a fifty-fifty basis. Of all payments, 44 percent 
were greater than the amounts of the Federal matching maximums. 
Because so many payments were made for sums substantially above 
the amounts of the Federal matching maximums, the Federal share 
in total payments of aid to dependent children in the last fiscal 
year was only 37 percent, though Federal funds met 48 percent 
both for old age assistance and for aid to the blind. Despite the 
great effort made by some states to provide adequate aid to chil- 
dren, payments are pitifully low in many states. If the needs of chil- 
dren—the nation’s greatest resource—are to be met properly, the 
maximums must be eliminated or increased substantially. 

The removal of matching maximums would make it possible 
for the Federal Government to be a full partner in money pay- 
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ments of whatever amounts are needed for such essentials as food, 
shelter, clothing, and expenses of household operation and also for 
special needs—among them medical care, expenses of employment 
or of school attendance, and housekeeping service when the home- 
maker is ill. ' 

Most states now attempt to make some provision for medical care 
through the money payment. The amounts that can be included 
within the maximums are generally too small to cover the cost of 
hospitalization or other large medical expenses. In order to get the 
maximum Federal matching, medical expenses are often prorated 
over many months in the budget. This requires doctors and hos- 
pitals to wait for payment, since the recipient can pay his bill only 
in small monthly installments. 

Many public assistance agencies believe that the medical needs 
of recipients can best be met by arranging for medical services in- 
stead of providing the money to purchase services, particularly 
when large expenses are to be incurred. Often public assistance 
agencies make arrangements for physicians and hospitals to care 
for recipients. The Social Security Board believes that the Federal 
Government should share in the cost of medical services supplied 
to recipients through organized medical care programs when the 
public assistance agency elects to meet medical needs in this man- 
ner. If Congress should provide through social insurance for medi- 
cal and hospital benefits, provision could be made for the public 
assistance agency to purchase medical services through the insur- 
ance system for needy persons not eligible for such benefits. 

Agencies need from time to time to reconsider, not only their 
standards for requirements, but also the adequacy of the content of 
living that the standards are supposed to afford. Greater attention 
should also be given to the effects on recipients of other policies, 
such as those which place limitations on the ownership or disposal 
of real property, require support from relatives, or otherwise seek 
to control the use of a recipient’s personal or family resources. 

3. Apportionment of funds in relation to need.—The steps al- 
ready suggested would assist states to extend coverage to all persons 
in need and to make payments large enough to afford a minimum 
degree of economic security. Many states, however, would not be 
able to finance these changes under the present matching provisions. 
Even now the low-income states are unable to take full advantage 
of the Federal offer of matching funds because they cannot raise 
sufficient revenue to pay half the cost of basic essentials up to a 
maximum of $40 a month for an aged or blind individual or of 
$18 or $30 a month for a mother with one one or two children. 
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If the states with relatively small resources are to aid additional 
groups of needy persons and to raise assistance standards, it will be 
necessary for the Federal Government to shoulder more than half 
their costs. Similarly, if the poorer localities are to meet needs more 
satisfactorily, it will be necessary for a state to bear a larger share 
of their costs than it bears in the localities with relatively large 
resources. . 

To assure that funds are distributed in accordance with need, the 
Social Security Board has recommended to Congress special Federal 
aid to low-income states and special state aid to localities with low 
fiscal ability to enable them to meet need in accordance with stand- 
ards established by the state. The states, of course, vary greatly in 
fiscal ability as well as in the well-being of the population. In states 
where the need is greatest, the ability to raise funds is usually least. 
Per capita income is a rough index of fiscal ability and also of the 
social and economic status of the people. In 1943 the annual per 
capita income of the nation was $1,031. State per capita incomes 
ranged from $484 to $1,452. Thus, in the richest state, per capita 
income was three times that in the poorest state. 

In general, states with low per capita income also have low per 
capita expenditures for public assistance. Since many poor states 
are aiding comparatively large numbers of persons in relation to 
population, the level of assistance tends to be extremely low. At the 
end of 1944 state average payments for old age assistance ranged 
from $11 to $47 monthly; for aid to the blind, from $13 to $47; 
and for aid to dependent children, from $21 to $85 per family. 
Though some differences in levels of payments might be expected 
in various parts of the country because of variations in the mode 
and cost of living, the cost of the same standard does not vary 
greatly from place to place. Only increased Federal matching in 
the poorer states can be expected to iron out some of the major in- 
equalities in assistance standards. 

Numerous simple and objective formulas have been suggested 
for varying the Federal share of assistance to states in relation to 
their financial ability and the extent of need. If desired, minimum 
and maximum limits on matching could be established. Thus the 
minimum Federal share might be kept at 50 percent in states with 
per capita incomes equal to, or larger than, the national per capita 
incomes. The maximum Federal share could be set at perhaps 70 
or 75 percent. 

Social workers are aware of the wide variations among the local- 
ities in assistance standards and payments. If needy people in local 
communities are to reap the full benefits of increased Federal finan- 
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cial participation, means must be devised for varying the share of 
the cost to be borne by the localities. Better methods of apporticn- 
ing funds to localities are needed even in states where there is no 
local financial contribution. In states where the localities pay a share 
of the cost, the local contribution often is the keystone on which 
the whole financial structure rests. If, as is usually the case, the 
local share represents a fixed percentage of the total cost, the 
amount appropriated by the locality determines the amount of 
state and Federal funds that can flow into the locality. 

The problem of a more equitable apportionment of funds within 
states is somewhat more difficult of solution than apportionment 
among states. No measure comparable to per capita income—which 
reflects both need and fiscal ability—is available for the local sub- 
divisions of states. Thus it is necessary to develop other types of 
measure that will serve as local indexes of need and fiscal ability. 
Measures of need can be developed through the administrative 
- process. To measure the amount of need in each local subdivision 
on a comparable basis it is, of course, necessary to assure open in- 
take, uniform intake procedures, prompt disposition of applica- 
tions, and the determination of need in accordance with uniform, 
state-wide standards for requirements and resources adjusted only 
for local differences in the cost of goods and services. 

Measures of local fiscal ability should be developed in each state 
from available economic and fiscal data. States have made great 
strides in apportioning their funds for education to localities on an 
equitable basis. Unless good techniques are developed for distribut- 
ing funds for public assistance, needy persons cannot be assured 
that their wants will be met equitably wherever they happen to live 
in the state, and public assistance programs cannot achieve their 
basic objectives. 

4. New patterns for administration.—Enactment of the measures 
already described would lay the foundation for a strong, comprehen- 
sive public assistance system. If Federal funds should be made avail- 
able for assistance to all needy persons, including those now the re- 
sponsibility of general assistance, many states would find it necessary 
to develop new patterns of administration. One basic issue which 
states will confront is whether to continue to operate the categories 
and to supplement them with a fourth category of general assist- 
ance, or to develop a single, unified program. The Social Security 
Board believes that the states should make their own choice from 
these options. Both the categorical and the unified approaches have 
their merits. 

In the past decade, social workers have had opportunity to ob- 
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serve the strengths and weaknesses of the categorical system. Deci- 
sions regarding future patterns for the administration of public as- 
sistance will be based, both on appraisal of the categories as they 
are now administered, and on consideration of the role that public 
assistance is to play in the broad structure of social security in 
years to come. 

Those who favor the categorical approach will point to the great 
gains that have been made since the enactment of the Social Secu- 
rity Act in meeting the needs of old people, blind persons, and de- 
pendent children. Unquestionably, the categorical programs have 
focused attention on the needs of these three groups. It is easier 
to get public understanding and support of the needs of a few de- 
finable groups than of an undifferentiated group of people. Under 
the categories, assistance standards have risen steadily, although it 
must be recognized that the availability of Federal funds may have 
been a more potent influence than the pattern of organization. It 
is probable that needy persons eligible for a special type of public 
assistance have found it easier to understand and accept their need 
because they belong to a special group for whom governmental 
aid is provided. Doubtless, also, the concept of the right of a needy 
individual to assistance has been gaining public acceptance under 
the categories. Finally, it will be argued, the categories lend them- 
selves more satisfactorily than a general program to the develop- 
ment of specialized services to meet the needs of particular groups. 

On the other side of the ledger are the liabilities of the catego- 
ries. Since a category is intended for a specific group of needy per- 
sons, the eligible group must be defined. The line between those 
who are eligible and those who are not must be arbitrarily drawn. 
Often eligibility conditions are not clear-cut or easily established. 
Sometimes eligibility conditions serve no constructive end. A vast 
amount of time and energy must be devoted to obtaining evidence 
of eligibility. 

Every public assistance worker is aware of the arbitrary character 
of the category. To be eligible for old age assistance, a needy indi- 
vidual must have attained the age of sixty-five and usually must 
have lived for many years in the state. Senility or disabling chronic 
illnesses, however, may come before sixty-five. An aged person who 
has recently moved to the state may be as needy as his aged neigh- 
bor who has lived in the state all his life. The eligibility of a de- 
pendent child for aid hinges, not on his need for support, but on 
such circumstances as the duration of the father’s absence or on the 
degree of his disability. The disability of blindness is not deter- 
mined merely by limitations of vision, but also by emotional or 
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other physical factors. Those who fail to meet the eligibility con. 
ditions for categorical aid are less convinced of the merits of the 
category than those who can qualify. 

Another aspect of the categorical system that has given the Social 
Security Board grave concern is the disparate treatment that has 
been afforded different groups of needy persons. Under the cate- 
gories, old people and the blind have fared much better than de- 
pendent children. Unfortunately, the children have had few spokes- 
men. Groups eligible for general assistance also have tended to re- 
ceive relatively unfavorable consideration. It is possible that under 
a unified program pressure groups would be effective in raising 
standards of assistance for all needy persons and not merely for 
those who have certain attributes. 

Some advocates of the categorical approach believe that there is 
no alternative than to continue the categories or to return to the 
old poor relief system, Until the categories were established, it is 
true that public assistance in the United States generally was meager 
and somewhat grudgingly offered. Even today, in many localities, 
old poor law notions still govern the administration of general re- 
lief. It is true that with the development of the categories public 
aid policies have been liberalized, and notable advances have been 
made in the quality of administration. Is there any reason to assume, 
however, that in a single comprehensive program financed in sub- 
stantial part from Federal and state funds, administration could 
not be progressive? 

With the growth of the social insurance programs, public assist- 
ance will become more and more a residual and supplementary 
program. Over the years a steady decline in the old age assistance 
load may be anticipated, since increasing numbers of persons will 
be eligible, at retirement, for retirement benefits. Similarly, the 
number of children receiving aid to dependent children may be 
expected to decline as more widows and children receive survivors 
benefits. The need for general assistance will be minimized by unem- 
ployment insurance. The smaller the volume ‘of need, the. less com- 
pelling the arguments for the categorical approach. 

Many persons believe that the classification of needy persons in 
categories should facilitate the diagnosis of their requirements for 
service and should stimulate the provision of such services. Under 
the categories the development of services has thus far been disap- 
pointingly slow, partly because of the lack of any affirmative men- 
tion of service in the assistance titles of the Social Security Act and 
the consequent limitations of Federal matching to the cost of service 
inherent in the administration of public assistance. Part of the ex- 
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planation, however, is that the energies of the staffs of public as- 
sistance agencies have necessarily been concentrated primarily on 
establishing initial and continuing eligibility of applicants for, and 
recipients of, public assistance. The greater the number of eligi- 
bility factors to be considered, the less the opportunity for render- 
ing constructive service. 

Federal funds should be available to public assistance agencies to 
meet a part of the cost of services to individuals to help them to 
become self-supporting or to make maximum use of their capacities. 
Such services should be available to anyone requesting them, not 
merely to persons in need of financial assistance. If less stress were 
placed on classifying people for purposes of providing them with the 
basic essentials of living might it not be possible to devote more ef- 
fort to considering needs for and providing specialized services? 

Though states should be free either to follow the categorical ap- 
proach or to erase all categorical lines, codrdinated administration 
and financing would seem to be desirable. At present, the Social 
Security Act requires that a state plan for old age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, or aid to the blind designate a single state 
agency to administer or supervise the administration of the cate- 
gory. If administration and financing were codrdinated, the states 
would designate one agency to administer or supervise the adminis- 
tration of all its public assistance programs. Similarly, there would 
be not more than one public assistance agency in a local administra- 
tive subdivision. 

The coérdination of the assistance programs at state and local 
levels has already been achieved in the majority of states. Codrdi- 
nated administration at state and local levels has many advantages. 
When one agency is responsible for all types of aid, all requests are 
received at a central point of intake, and the applicant can get the 
appropriate type of help without going from place to place. More- 
over, the needs of the family can be considered as a whole. The 
necessity for duplicated investigations can be avoided if more than 
one type of aid is needed. The agency, moreover, has a better op- 
portunity for gauging the community’s needs for assistance and for 
meeting the needs of all groups on an equitable basis. 

Finally, under a single agency administrative economies can be 
made. In the majority of localities, the number of persons receiv- 
ing each category of assistance is too small to justify separate admin- 
istrative agencies and staffs. A recent survey in thirty-four states 
indicates that half of all local public assistance agencies—most of 
which administer all types of aid—have less than five positions; 11 
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percent have only one position. Only 21 percent have as many as 
ten positions, and only 8 percent, twenty positions or more. 

The economic and social disruptions likely to characterize the 
postwar adjustment and the dynamic changes likely to occur in 
social security measures will demand imagination and flexibility on 
the part of social workers. Social workers have played an important 
part in shaping our present public assistance programs. On them 
rests responsibility for the appraisal of current practice and future 
goals. 


THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 
A COMMUNITY SERVICE AGENCY 


By Robert C. Goodwin 


THOSE WHO HAVE KNowN the. United States Employment Service 
only as the operating arm of the War Manpower Commission are 
accustomed to think of it, I suppose, as a regulatory agency en- 
gaged in the wartime allocation and control of manpower. Yet the 
tradition and methodology of the USES and, indeed, its basic role 
in the national life, are those of a service agency—a community 
service agency. 

One of the most interesting early discussions of employment serv- 
ice philosophy appears in the Encyclopedia of Social Reform, edited 
by W. D. P. Bliss in 1897. This unusual volume—whose contribu- 
tors included such social pioneers as John R. Commons, then a soci- 
ology professor at Syracuse; Charles D. Kellogg; and Carroll Wright 
—attempted to describe all the reforms and proposed reforms of that 
day. The discussion of the pros and cons of free labor bureaus shows 
clearly that the public employment office, then emerging in a few 
states and municipalities, was considered an experimental method 
of meeting two serious social problems. One problem was that of 
unemployment. It was felt that the entire community had a responsi- 
bility to find work for transient and unemployed laborers and that 
the provision of free employment offices was an important aspect 
of this responsibility. The other problem was that of the abuses 
and fraudulent practices then common among fee-charging agencies. 
In this connection, the public employment office was thought to 
be possibly an indirect means of regulating private agency practices 
through competition. 

One may find a similar social service philosophy in the Brandeis 
minority opinion with respect to the case of Adams vs. Tanner, in 
which the majority of the court held in 1917 that the state of 
Washington could not prohibit private agencies from taking fees 
from persons seeking employment. In his dissent, Justice Brandeis 
characterized the public employment offices as having, in essence, 
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two social aims: to minimize unemployment, and to supply accurate 
job information to individual workers in good faith and without 
cost. These aims have continued to motivate the sponsors of a pub- 
lic employment office system. 

The methodology for achieving the aims has matured greatly 
since Bliss published his encyclopedia and even since Brandeis ren- 
dered his famous minority opinion, Licensing and regulating of 
private employment agencies is almost universal, and the public 
employment office, once an experiment in social reform, is now a 
nationally established network of integrated labor exchanges. The 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 provided the financial incentive which 
led all states to affiliate with the USES system. ‘The Social Secu- 
rity Act of 1935 enunciated the work registration principle which 
has linked the employment service to state unemployment insurance 
programs. 

Whether federally operated or administered as a Federal-state sys- 
tem, the USES has a clear and certain role in the postwar life of the 
community. Even in the midst of war, while it still concentrates 
the major part of its energies on the task of staffing war production 
and essential services, the USES is beginning to reveal at least two 
features of its postwar role. It is already providing placement and 
employment counseling facilities to thousands of discharged serv- 
icemen and is functioning as an information center to give these 
veterans complete information on the services and benefits avail- 
able from the employment office and other agencies. Comparable 
services are also being furnished to displaced war workers in situa- 
tions where individual production cutbacks have caused significant 
employment dislocations. The USES cannot create jobs where none 
exist, but it does provide information on available jobs suited to the 
aptitudes and interests of the individual and it does help to guide 
the movement of workers to communities in which there are job 
opportunities. 

The primary function of the USES is to bring workers and jobs 
together. Usually this function is performed within a local labor 
market area, which may be defined as any geographic area within 
which local employers customarily obtain their workers and resi- 
dent workers customarily obtain their employment. Essentially, the 
local labor market is the local community and its environs, the 
community being an economic as well as a social phenomenon. 

The growth and prosperity of the community depend usually 
upon the growth and prosperity of its industry, its agriculture, or 
both, and among the circumstances favorable to economic enter- 
prise is easy access to an adequate work force. This is, in fact, a 
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major concern of modern mechanized industry and agriculture 
which typically require large numbers of mass production workers. 
As economic enterprise expands and the community becomes heav- 
ily populated, employers who need | workers and workers who need 
employment find it increasingly difficult to reach each other directly 
with any degree of efficiency, It is this) circumstance which requires 
some organization of the labor market, so that employers can secure 
information about available workers and workers can secure infor- 
mation about job opportunities without the waste inherent in ran- 
dom labor recruiting and job seeking. The USES has undertaken 
to organize the labor, market and to provide, through its local of- 
fices, the necessary central clearinghouse for. the community. 

Such a system of labor exchanges—serving workers and employers 
in every sizable town and in many outlying areas—benefits the 
worker, the employer, and the general public as, well. The worker 
gains because he, avoids dissipating his financial reserves in random 
job-hunting, and because he. is helped to find a job for which he is 
well suited. The employer gains because careful placement reduces 
turnover, eliminates repetitious and costly training of workers, and 
thereby permits steadier output and high quality production. The 
community gains because a well-organized labor market assures 
prompt and adequate supplies of goods and services and reduces 
expenditures for unemployment compensation and public assistance. 

Admittedly, instability of employment has various causes, many 
of which are beyond the purview of the USES. Often, however, it 
reflects either a worker’s inability to secure and retain a job be- 
cause of occupational adjustment problems, or an employer’s poor 
selection or assignment of workers. Where either of these situations 
exists, the public employment service can assist by applying, or co- 
operating in, the application of, the appropriate occupational ad- 
justment and personnel management. techniques. 

Through employment counseling the USES assists the individual 
worker in making an occupational adjustment. Present plans call 
for expanding the existing counseling program by training in em- 
ployment counseling techniques at least one staff member in each 
local office. Thus, each office will be able to provide individual 
counseling services whenever difficult or unusual employment prob- 
lems come to its attention. 

The counseling program of the USES is quite deliberately limited 
to. employment problems, and, among these problems, to those with- 
in the scope of its own facilities. When adequate handling of an 
individual’s employment problem would require assistance from 
training or other educational agencies, or from agencies concerned 
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with physical or vocational rehabilitation or social adjustment, the 
local office necessarily refers the individual to another agency. Em- 
ployment service facilities are geared to assisting workers in deter- 
mining their present or potential occupational abilities; in relating 
these abilities to employment requirements and opportunities; and 
in discovering, analyzing, and overcoming factors which have pre- 
vented the worker from finding work or holding a job. 

In other words, employment counseling by the local office has as 
its purpose satisfactory and lasting placement of the worker. To the 
worker who requires it, this is a vital service: To the community, 
interested in the economic and social stability of its population, the 
service is equally important. 

The placement work of the USES is governed normally by the 
principle of referring to specific categories of jobs only those work- 
ers who are qualified by experience, training, or aptitude. However, 
it is the employer who has final authority, both in selecting the 
workers he will hire and in all subsequent personnel actions. He 
may have little understanding of the actual requirements of the 
jobs for which he is hiring and he may, therefore, make poor selec- 
tions or poor work assignments following selection. Even if he se- 
lects and assigns workers properly, he may later neglect to give 
them suitable upgrading and promotional opportunities, or other 
advisable inducements to job satisfaction and optimum perform- 
ance. Situations of this sort may adversely affect the stability of an 
employer's labor force, or even create occupational maladjustments. 
When such difficulties occur in the case of workers who were re- 
ferred to their employer by the USES, the local office seeks to pro- 
vide the employer with technical assistance in occupational analy- 
sis, in the establishment of procedures for more efficient selection 
and assignment, and the like. Again, this is a service, not only to the 
individual employer and his workers, but also to the community. 

In an industrialized economy like that of the United States, the 
activities of the community, including its labor market activities, 
rarely confine themselves within the community’s geographical 
boundaries. Frequently, employers require workers in numbers or 
types not available in the immediate vicinity. Frequently, too, work- 
ers are unable to find the kind of employment they want within a 
commuting distance. For these reasons, adequate organization of 
the local labor market must provide for an integration with other 
local labor markets, and even for an integration into the national 
labor market. The local employment office, which represents one 
link in a national chain of public employment offices, affords the 
most convenient means of achieving such an integration. 
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The national system of USES offices, codrdinated in turn at the 
state, regional, and national levels of administration, gives the indi- 
vidual employment office access to information about labor market 
conditions and job opportunities in neighboring communities and 
in areas as remote as the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. A well- 
established procedure—the interoffice recruitment procedure— 
makes it possible for a local employment office, when it is unable to 
supply an employer’s labor needs in its own area, to recruit through 
offices in other areas which can spare the required workers. Again, 
access to information on job opportunities in other areas makes it 
possible for any office, when it is unable to find suitable jobs for 
all the local workers seeking employment, to advise applicants in- 
telligently regarding migration to other communities. 

This linking of the local community with other commmunities 
and the integration of all into a national labor market represents an 
inestimable service to the community as well as to the nation. It 
tends to create a balance in labor supply and demand among com- 
munities. It tends, in some measure, to remedy a situation in which 
mass unemployment may exist in some communities at the same 
time that others are experiencing labor shortages. 

The variety and scope of the relationships of the local employ- 
ment office, both within the community and with other commu- 
nities, make it a natural and logical choice for a community infor- 
mation center. Many communities in early attempts to establish an 
information center for veterans took cognizance of this fact on their 
own initiative. In February, 1944, the administrator of the then 
newly created Retraining and Reemployment Administration ofh- 
cially recognized the suitability of the local employment office as a 
community information center. He issued a statement of policy di- 
recting the USES to maintain in each of its local offices an informa- 
tion center for veterans and war workers, equipped to furnish in- 
formation about services and benefits available. 

In both its prewar and wartime operations, the local employment 
office has fostered and developed close codperative relationships 
with other government agencies, Federal and state, and with public 
and private agencies and organizations in the community. The serv- 
ice utilizes these relationships fully in discharging its responsibilities 
as an information center. The local office provides directly only in- 
formation in the field of employment and unemployment compen- 
sat on. It provides direct information, in other words, about job 
0; 4 ortunities locally or in other areas, the specifications of jobs, cur- 
res and anticipated labor requirements of industry, general labor 
market conditions, unemployment compensation, and veteran read- 
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justment allowances. It refers an individual to other agencies or 
calls upon other agencies to provide services when a specific prob- 
lem is outside its own field. 

For example, a local employment office may refer a veteran to the 
representative of the Veterans Administration for information re- 
garding the pension, insurance, or educational benefits to which 
he may be entitled under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act or 
other legislation. It may suggest that the veteran consult the service 
officer of the American Legion for assistance in prosecuting claims 
for pensions or other benefits, or that he consult the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for financial assistance pending adjudication of 
claims or for arrangement of transportation to a job. Again, the 
local office may refer its clients to the Bureau of Public Welfare or 
to community social agencies for financial assistance pending receipt 
of their first pay from jobs on which they have been placed. Fre- 
quently, the local office refers workers to educational institutions 
for advice regarding vocational or other types of training. Of ne- 
cessity, the local employment office utilizes and encourages the use 
of every available resource in the community for assisting an in- 
dividual toward economic and social adjustment. 

Probably no community in a country with as complex and indus- 
trialized an economy as the United States can ever provide suitable 
job opportunities on a continuing basis to all the people who want 
to work. Fluctuations in the demand for particular commodities 
and services or technological changes in industrial and agricultural 
processes, for example, may throw various groups of workers or 
potential workers into unemployment for longer or shorter periods. 

Since even optimum organization of the labor market only re- 
duces the incidence and average length of such unemployment and 
can never entirely nullify it, the social insurance program must con- 
tinue to provide interim income to those who are involuntarily un- 
employed. Under the requirements of the Social Security Act, the 
provisions of state unemployment compensation laws, and that sec- 
tion of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act relating to payment of 
readjustment allowances to veterans, workers are entitled to receive 
unemployment compensation or readjustment allowances only if 
they are involuntarily unemployed and available for, and capable 
of; employment. This implies the application of a work test, or 
making available to the worker any job opportunities which he 
can reasonably be expected to accept. 

By virtue of its operating responsibilities, the USES has access 
to a more extensive and comprehensive knowledge of the volume 
and location of job opportunities and of the occupational require- 
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ments of specific jobs than has any other agency, either public or 
private. For this reason, it is able to provide an unemployed worker 
with the maximum information or re-employment opportunities 
in his usual occupation or in a related occupation. Hence, it is in 
a position to certify conclusively when an unemployed worker ‘is 
available but is unable to obtain suitable employment. The admin- 
istrative effect of codperative procedures between the USES and 
unemployment compensation agencies, is, of course, to assure the 
prompt payment of benefits or allowances where justified; and also 
to prevent unnecessary disbursements. 

The prewar and the wartime experiences of the USES when taken 
together provide a well-defined and vivid picture of the role of 
the local employment office, both realized and potential, in commu- 
nity economic planning. Before the war, the USES made extensive 
use of local advisory committees, which consisted of representatives 
of local management, labor, and the public. These committees as- 
sisted in planning the agency’s service program and in publicizing 
and building support for the program. Similarly, codperation of 
the local employment office with the community council of social 
agencies, where such existed, made the USES in many communities 
an active participant in community planning. During the war, the 
local management-labor committee, consisting of representatives of 
local management, labor, and where advisable, agriculture, has been 
of great value to the USES and to the community in assisting the 
War Manpower Commission to formulate and secure compliance 
with the employment stabilization plan adapted specifically to local 
labor market conditions. 

Many local governments and citizens’ groups are now undertak- 
ing intensive employment planning with a view to assuring the 
stability and well-being of the community. after the war. The com- 
position of these planning groups will often include individuals 
and agencies with which the USES has worked locally. Preferably, 
it should include a USES representative as well, so as to take advan- 
tage of the realistic knowledge of the labor market and of employ- 
ment trends which the local office acquires in the course of its 
operations. 

The interests of the local employment office in community eco- 
nomic planning are related to its interest in helping to achieve a 
balance between employment opportunities and labor supply. In- 
formation available through the USES, when properly interpreted 
by the local office, assists in the maintenance of such a balance. 
For example, because it does know the labor market, the USES can 
encourage individual employers to institute job dilution, upgrad- 
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ing, and training appropriate in an area of stringent labor supply. 
It can influence the location or relocation of industrial enterprise 
with a view to utilizing the labor supply where it exists, so as to 
prevent wasteful migration, overburdening of limited community 
facilities, and the like. It can encourage the proper use of train- 
ing facilities to bring about an expansion of the labor force without 
the impractical or wasteful training of workers. It can make sound 
recommendations concerning public works programs. And it can 
advise with respect to desirable migration from depressed areas to 
other communities where the prospects for individual workers are 
greater. These resources alone justify the closest collaboration be- 
tween the employment office and local groups interested in com- 
munity economic planning. 

The USES is an agency whose entire tradition and philosophy 
are expressed in the term “community service agency.” Its purpose 
is to provide free public facilities to supply the labor needs of 
employers and the placement needs of workers in every community 
where the service can contribute to the general economic and social 
interest. The local offices of the agency promote optimum employ- 
ment of the working population and optimum production of goods 
and services by assisting to balance labor supply with job oppor- 
tunities promptly and efficiently. They help to maintain a balanced 
labor market by contributing toward stabilization of employment. 
They provide information directly and centrally to veterans and 
other workers. They assist in ameliorating the effects of involuntary 
unemployment by certifying the eligibility of workers to receive 
unemployment compensation benefits. Finally, they participate in 
community planning by furnishing and interpreting labor market 
and occupational information in the light of which such planning 
can proceed realistically. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN CANADA 
By Harry M. Cassidy 


In jyuLy of 1945, the Dominion government mailed checks to 
most of Canada’s 1,500,000 families to contribute toward the main- 
tenance of their 3,500,000 children under the age of sixteen years. 
On the average these grants amounted to about $14.50 per family, 
or about $6.00 per child. The total expenditure for July and for 
each succeeding month was estimated at $20,000,000. The net 
cost to the taxpayers of Canada, after allowance is made for income 
tax adjustments, will be about $200,000,000 per annum—relatively 
as much as the Federal Emergency Relief Administration or the 
Works Projects Administration ever required in the United; States. 
This will be the most extensive and most generous system of family 
allowances in the world. 

Thus Canada has embarked upon a social experiment which repre- 
sents, according to its friends, ‘‘a children’s charter,” “the key to 
consistency in social security,” “acceptance of the democratic idea 
of equality of opportunity,” “the greatest single measure . . . to 
eliminate the possibilities of another depression,” ‘‘the greatest sin- 
gle reform since the adoption of free education,” and “the beginning 
of a new era in the life of the country”; or which, in the view of its 
enemies, is a shameless “baby bonus,” “an indiscriminate subsidy,” 
“a diaper dole,” “a pseudo social-measure . . . that denies the 
principles on which our magnificent child protection structure has 
been built,” ‘an overriding charge upon our resources,” “‘a subsidy 
to the birth of defectives,” ‘“‘an indiscriminate distribution which 
will rarely meet, real need and will be casual income to tens of 
thousands where it will matter little,” an invitation to “national 
disunity,” and “the most precipitate and indefensible piece of legis- 
lation which a civilized government has ever ventured to pass in 
wartime’”’! 

The Family Allowances Act whieh was adopted by Parliament 
in July, 1944, is the first new item in the broad postwar program 
of social security which the Dominion government has promised. 
The act is brief and simple, providing for monthly payments to 
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parents of dependent children under sixteen years of age which are 
to vary with the ages of the children as follows: 


Under five years $5.00 
Six to nine years $6.00 
Ten to twelve years $7.00 
Thirteen to fifteen years $8.00 


For a fifth child the rate is reduced by one dollar; for the sixth 
and seventh children, by two dollars; and for the eighth and addi- 
tional children, by three dollars. The government’s justification for 
these lower grants is that it costs relatively less to maintain them, 
because they fall heir to the cast-off clothes and books and toys of 
their older brothers and sisters. Whatever the validity of this argu- 
ment, the practical effect of the regulation is to limit the grants 
payable to the large families of Catholic Quebec where six or eight 
children, or even more, are to be found in many households. 

Other conditions of eligibility are few. It is required that chil- 
dren between the ages of six and sixteen attend school or receive 
equivalent training. The children must have been born in Canada 
or must have resided in the country’ for three years. Grants will 
be paid to the natural parents having the custody of any child, 
or, alternatively, to a relative, adoptive parent, or foster parent, but 
not to an institution. 

Since the measure was designed particularly to benefit low-income 
families it provides for the avoidance of “duplication of benefits 
under the Income War Tax Act and this Act.” Canadians have been 
heavily taxed during the war, with income taxes for single persons 
beginning on income over $660 and for married persons, on in- 
come over $1,200. Married persons with incomes exceeding $1,200 
have been entitled to charge against their gross income tax liabili- 
ties deductions amounting, under certain circumstances, to $108 
per child. Those entitled to these deductions will be permitted to 
claim only part of the family allowances if their incomes range be- 
tween $1,200 and $3,000, according to a sliding scale. Thus a family 
with an income cf $1,800 will be paid only 70 percent of the full 
allowances; a family with $2,100 will be paid 50 percent; and one 
with $2,900, only 10 percent. Those with incomes over $3,000 will 
not gain from the scheme. According to the government’s calcu- 
lations only 100,000 families will be in this latter category, so that 
the great majority of Canadian parents and children will benefit 
at least to some extent. 

Various factors have contributed to bring the idea of family 
allowances to the fore as a means of solving persistent problems 
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of poverty. In Canada, as everywhere else, it has long been apparent 
that the earnings of many workers and farmers were too small to 
support a family of several children, although they might suffice 
for single persons or for married couples. The well-known cost-of- 
living studies made in the United States in the 1930s showed that, 
as it was reported to the White House Conference in 1940, “from 
one-half to two-thirds of all children belong to families with less 
than a maintenance level income.” Similar inquiries in Canada 
yielded similar results. Incomes were particularly low in Quebec, 
the province with the largest families; and common observation 
(in the absence of much research) showed that many children had 
to live under appalling conditions of economic neglect. Thus it 
was natural that in Quebec there should have been more interest 
in the device of family allowances than in any other province. Dur- 
ing the 1930s Father Leon Lebel and a few others advocated the 
policy and aroused some interest in it. At Ottawa there had been 
a brief flare-up of inquiry in 1929 when the subject was discussed 
before a committee of the House of Commons, but no action 
followed. 

War wages and prices were controlled in Canada earlier and 
more effectively than in the United States, but the trade unions 
were restive and pressed for wage increases. In 1943 an inquiry into 
the wage problem which was made under the National War Labor 
Board led to the suggestion of special allowances for the children 
of the families of low-wage earners as an alternative to raising the 
general level of wages. Just before this, the social security proposals 
of the Beveridge Report, including the “‘assumption”’ that a general 
system of social insurance would be accompanied by children’s 
allowances, had met with broad approval from Canadians. Promptly 
there followed a semi-official report, prepared by Dr. L. C. Marsh, 
which recommended family allowances as one item in a social se- 
curity plan for Canada. An obvious precedent for this proposal was 
the system of allowances to the dependents of men in the armed 
forces which had. been in. effect throughout the war. 

Political elements contributed to interest on the part of Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s Liberal government. The radical C.C.F. (Coép- 
erative Commonwealth Federation), standing for social security and 
much more besides, gained remarkably in strength during 1942 and 
1943. The Conservative Party adopted a new program which called 
for progressive social measures. Isolationist French Quebec had been 
affronted by the adoption of a policy of limited conscription of 
manpower for military service which represented virtually the min- 
imum. conditions of toughness in war effort acceptable in English- 
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speaking Canada. The country was badly divided over the conscrip- 
tion issue, and there was good reason to fear that wartime differ- 
ences would continue to prejudice united effort in the postwar 
period of reconstruction. Therefore family allowances, an “install- 
ment on social security” that would be likely to meet with particular 
approval in Quebec, might sweeten the bitter pill of conscription 
and pave the way for other measures of reconstruction that would 
not be so popular in French Canada. To hold the English-speaking 
provinces the government obviously had to move to the Left. Here 
was a scheme of social reform that promised both to satisfy pro- 
gressives from coast to coast and traditionally conservative Quebec. 

The economic argument for family allowances undoubtedly 
counted for much with the government and its advisers. Progres- 
sively the economic policies of Mr. King’s government had been 
influenced by the views of an able group of economists in several 
major departments, in the Bank of Canada, and in certain war 
agencies. These men were the architects of the system of planning 
and control which had raised war production to unprecedented 
levels at the same time that prices and wages and the cost of living 
were kept within reasonable bounds. As they looked ahead to the 
postwar period they were much concerned with the problem of 
keeping production high, of raising greatly the level of consump- 
tion, and of achieving the goal of “full employment.” 

The device of family allowances, calling for a great transfer of 
income from the well-to-do (not only those with large incomes, but 
also those with moderate incomes and small family obligations) to 
the poor (not only those with small incomes, but also persons with 
moderate incomes and heavy family obligations) promised to go a 
long way toward holding up consumption in the postwar period 
and, therefore, employment, production, and national income. 
Hence, as the Minister of Reconstruction, Mr. Howe, stated in 
a report to Parliament, “‘what is in the first instance a transfer of 
income will be ultimately paid for, in substantial part, out of an 
increase in income.” In other words, the government’s economic 
advisers believe, and the government has accepted this position, 
that family allowances represent a positive contribution toward the 
the postwar goal of general economic prosperity and that their heavy 
costs will be partially met out of the increase in national income 
which they will generate. Besides being a social measure of great 
advantage, the scheme is also, according to the official view, eco- 
nomically very desirable. 

When the allowances bill was presented to the House of Com- 
mons, in July of 1944, there was excited debate for a few days. 
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There had been little previous discussion of the subject in the press, 
and it was quite unfamiliar to most members of Parliament. At 
first the official opposition, the Conservatives, opposed it. But by 
the time the vote came they had reconsidered their position, and 
to the general surprise the members present in the House voted 
for it, so that it actually passed unanimously. This did not mean 
that all Conservatives—or indeed all others—were converted. Dur- 
ing the succeeding months there has been intermittent criticism 
by certain newspapers, mainly Conservative in persuasion; the in- 
fluential Conservative premier of Ontario, Colonel George Drew, 
has condemned the act as “‘an iniquitous piece of legislation’ (al- 
though he has approved the principle of family allowances); a few 
people have campaigned vigorously against the scheme; and there 
is much skepticism or outright opposition among the upper-income 
groups. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence that the measure 
has a great deal of popular support. Various Gallup polls have 
shown majority verdicts, particularly in Quebec. Opinion in the 
ranks of organized labor has swung, after initial opposition based 
upon the fear that the scheme would depress wages, to general 
support. The Canadian Congress of Labour (the Canadian counter- 
part of the Congress of Industrial Organizations) has formally en- 
dorsed the plan, and it is vigorously defended by the C.C.F., whose 
members are mainly farmers and urban workers. Many women’s 
organizations and church groups are favorable. Social workers are 
enthusiastic supporters. The Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers has stated in a brief to the Dominion government that ‘“‘we 
submit family allowances are a necessity in the country”; a survey 
of heads of social agencies in Toronto and Montreal revealed that 
they were almost unanimously favorable; and the Canadian Welfare 
Council has expressed approval. 

While the controversy has generated, as usual, more heat than 
light, it has done much to inform the people on family allowances 
and to bring major issues of social security to the fore. Since the 
government’s case has already been presented, it is appropriate to 
outline briefly the chief arguments used by critics: 

1. The scheme will undermine parental responsibility.—Social 
workers are all too familiar with this hoary objection to social serv- 
ices of all kinds, and few of them will take it seriously, The Cana- 
dian act does not affect in any way the existing legal responsibilities 
of parents for their children, for it simply offers cash grants to 
assist in meeting the problem of adequate maintenance. 

2. A far better approach is the general increase of wages to make 
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the earnings of the ordinary worker sufficient at least for himself 
and a wife and three children.—The slightest ‘bit of economic anal- 
ysis will show, as the famous Piddington Commission did in Aus- 
tralia in 1919 and as Professor Paul Douglas, of Chicago, did in 
Wages and the Family about twenty years ago, that this would call 
for a rise of wage rates that is beyond the bounds of economic 
feasibility. In 1941, when the cost of a minimum maintenance 
budget prescribed by the Welfare Council of Toronto for a family 
of five was over $1,600, nearly half of all the urban male workers 
in Canada earned less than $1,000 and about 75 percent less than 
$1,500. Clearly, minimum wages would have to be set far above 
existing levels to meet the needs of a family of five—and still this 
would not provide enough for the many families with more than 
three children. Such a policy would have the effect, among other 
things, of raising earnings quite unnecessarily for single persons and 
those with no children. In Canada one fifth of the gainfully em- 
ployed are responsible for the support of four fifths of the children 
under sixteen years of age. It is these persons who need help with 
their budgets, not the five out of ten who are single, or the two out 
of ten who are married but have no children under sixteen. 

3. Parents will spend the grants for luxuries for themselves 
rather than for their children—Social workers know from long 
experience that in the great majority of cases relief clients spend 
cash to good advantage, with the needs of their children being 
given first priority. Canadian experience with allowances to the 
dependents of servicemen, covering more than six hundred thou- 
sand families, shows that in less than g percent of these cases was 
there any question about improper expenditures by the recipients. 
The Family Allowances Act provides that grants may be withdrawn 
from parents who fail to use them properly or may be administered, 
in one way or another, in the interests of the children. 

4. The scheme will depress wages—There is no clear evidence 
that this has happened in the thirty-nine countries which by 1944 
had adopted family allowance programs. Trade unions in Great 
Britain and in other countries have progressively come to agree that 
there is no serious danger on this score. . 

5. There is too little precedent of, and experience with, family 
allowances for Canada to adopt a system of the kind.—By 1944 state 
experiments of one kind or another had been made in at least 
thirty-nine countries, including practically all of Europe, Australia, 
‘and New Zealand. The principle of special aid for dependent chil- 
dren is well recognized in various forms of social insurance, in free 
education, in allowances for the dependents of servicemen, in other 
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social services, and in income tax, exemptions, There has been a 
strong drift, for many years toward. cash allowances for children in 
all families. The first great measure of Britain’s new social security 
program is a family allowances bill which has recently been pre- 
sented to the British House of Commons. Thus there is abundant 
precedent for introduction of the system on this continent. 

6. The scheme will encourage higher birth rates among the poor 
farmers and workers of Quebec and among the poorest groups in 
English-speaking Canada.—These are the groups which already have 
the highest birth rates; and this obviously represents, from the eco- 
nomic point of view, improvidence on their part. If they continue 
to be improvident, prospective cash grants for new babies will not 
affect their behavior one way or the other; if they should suddenly 
develop prudence in family planning there is not enough advantage 
in the grants to make it profitable for them to have more children. 
The possible effects of family allowances on birth rates are hard to 
predict, but in other countries they have exercised a significant in- 
fluence. So far as Canada is concerned it seems to be just as possible 
that they will do more to encourage earlier marriages and more 
births among the bulk of the English-speaking population, which 
has come to accept family limitation as a matter of elementary 
prudence, than to stimulate the already high birth rate in Catholic 
Quebec. 

7. A general improvement in existing social services, with the 
addition of free milk and meals for schoolchildren, free medical 
care, and other new items, would meet the situation more effec- 
tively—There is no doubt about the advisability of improving 
existing services and of adding certain services for children. But 
such policies are complicated and difficult to administer, partly 
because they fall within the jurisdiction of the provincial and the 
local governments. It will take a good many years to build the 
provincial and local social services up to adequate levels. Thus it 
promises to be a slow and difficult business to bring much relief to 
overburdened parents by means of policies of the kind. In any event 
it is not a question of “either . . . or.” Both cash grants and sup- 
porting social services are needed. 

8. The scheme is unconstitutional, representing Dominion intru- 
sion into the provincial field of jurisdiction—The Dominion gov- 
ernment believes that it has a perfect right under the Canadian 
constitution to make cash grants to individuals in need of help, 
just as it or the Federal Government of the United States can make 
grants in support of public assistance, housing, and other services. 
Those who complain about the invasion of provincial jurisdiction 
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do not deny the impossibility of the provincial governments financ- 
ing so costly a scheme out of their tax resources, which are much 
more limited than those of the Dominion. 

g. The scheme throws an unfair financial burden upon some 
provinces, notably Ontario, to the advantage of others, notably 
Quebec.—It is quite true that wealthy Ontario will contribute 
much more in taxes to the support of the scheme than its citizens 
will draw from it in grants. A preliminary calculation by the Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, Minister of Health and Welfare, suggests that 
Ontario, which contributes 46.8 percent of the federal tax revenues, 
will receive only 29 percent of the disbursements. About one third 
of the disbursements will be made to Quebec, which meets about 
the same proportion of the national tax revenues. The farm popu- 
lation will receive a far higher proportion of disbursements than 
the percentage of national revenues which it contributes. Thus the 
scheme does represent a considerable redistribution of income, both 
from urban centers to rural districts and from Ontario to the poorer 
provinces, notably Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. Nat- 
urally this is considered equity rather than inequity by defenders 
of the scheme. 

A number of other arguments used by the critics have more 
substance: 

1. This scheme, with a net annual cost of about $200,000,000, 
represents too large a Dominion commitment on one item, as com- 
pared with present or prospective expenditures upon other social 
services, and it may seriously prejudice the appropriation of ade- 
quate funds for health, public assistance, education, and other badly 
needed services—The prospective cost of the family allowances 
measure is almost as great as the total national expenditures on 
public health and welfare services (Dominion, provincial, and local) 
at the end of the 1930s and equals more than a third of all prewar 
federal expenditures. It may well be that the Dominion govern- 
ment, having committed itself to so large an outlay on this one 
item, will find it difficult or will be unwilling to meet adequately 
the financial claims of other social services in the postwar period. 
At least the point can be made that it would have been wiser to 
have counted carefully the cost of all the prospective social services 
before making so large a commitment on this one item—and there 
is no evidence that this was done. 

2. The family allowances measure is an isolated item of social 
security adopted without reference to a total plan.—In part this 
criticism is fair and in part it is not. The Dominion government's 
postwar plans for social security have been prepared only in very 
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rough fashion. The research and planning which have been under- 
taken are far less than that represented by the Beveridge Report 
in Great Britain or by the work of the National Resources Planning 
Board in the United States. It has been said of family allowances 
that the government passed the bill first and is leaving the research 
until afterward. This has meant that the factual material which 
might have been used to explain and defend a very defensible and 
laudable measure has not been available, and this goes far to ex- 
plain the confusion of public opinion which has developed. On the 
other hand, spokesmen for the government claim that the family 
allowances scheme is merely the first installment on a new pro- 
gram of social security. They have promised national programs of 
health insurance and of old age and survivors insurance, as well 
as other measures designed to build up a national system of social 
security, and there is every reason to believe that they intend to 
honor these promises. 

3. The allowances bill, full of implications regarding Dominion- 
provincial relations in finance and administration, was presented to 
the House of Commons before any consultation with the provinces. 
—This is a point of considerable importance. The measure calls 
for adjustments of one kind or another in various social services 
operated by the provincial and the local governments. Moreover, 
provincial and local codperation in administration is very desirable. 
Financial commitments have been made by the Dominion which 
are bound to influence postwar financial settlements which must 
soon be made between the federal and provincial governments. 
The government of Ontario has been particularly critical of the 
failure of the Dominion to consult the provinces before taking so 
important a step. The lack of joint planning and the grievance 
which it has engendered may stand in the way of effective codpera- 
tion between the Dominion and some provinces in connection with 
the scheme. 

4. The measure is likely to be a serious cause of national disunity. 
—The central political problem in Canada is that of the relations 
between French Quebec and the rest of the country. It has been 
argued strongly that English-speaking Canada, in particularly On- 
tario, will object violently to a measure which is notably beneficial 
to Quebec and which will subsidize the high French Canadian birth 
rate. As we have seen, some points in this argument are open to 
serious question. Moreover, it is not yet clear that those who use 
the argument of national disunity are being supported by public 
opinion. Even in Protestant Ontario, the province most likely to 
be unfriendly toward Quebec, the cry that family allowances will 
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be of most benefit to the French Canadians does not seem to have 
aroused widespread indigation. However, the whole question of 
the relationship. of Quebec to the rest of Canada is delicate in the 
extreme, and nobody \can say with assurance that the allowances 
scheme will not be used for divisive purposes by certain politicians 
in the inevitable debates on sectional interests. 

5. The measure represents too heavy a fiscal burden to be as 
sumed by the Dominion government.—It is impossible to deal 
briefly with this argument. Any adequate discussion would involve 
an examination of postwar prospects for national income, of distri- 
bution of governmental functions between the Dominion and the 
provinces, and of the whole taxation system of the country. One 
of the government’s leading economic advisers has told me that he 
sees no reason why the scheme cannot be financed without difh- 
culty, providing that national income is kept high—and he believes 
this to be possible. If not, he suspects that the total obligations of 
the federal government will be such that continued deficit financing, 
as during the war period, will be necessary. To the man in the 
street the obvious answer to questions about the fiscal burden is the 
fact that Ganada has been. making war expenditures at the rate of 
about $4,000,000,000 annually and that the country ought to be 
able to finance a mere $200,000,000 for a new social service. 

While the administration of the scheme is a large undertaking, 
it promises to be relatively simple. A new federal department, 
Health and Welfare, was created in July, 1944, at the same time that 
the Family Allowances Act was passed, and administration has been 
assigned to it. Operations are to be decentralized through regional 
offices established in each of, the nine provincial capitals. A major 
reason for setting up the offices in these cities was to make it possible 
for officials to obtain easy access to the vital statistics records of the 
provincial governments for purposes of checking on eligibility. 

All Canadian families have received by mail copies of the “Fam- 
ily Allowances Registration Form,’ which they were invited to file. 
This form contains only seven simple questions. Parents were as- 
sisted in filling it out by an instruction sheet entitled ‘What, 
Another Form!” with clever cartoons to illustrate how the various 
questions should be answered. The registrations indicate that most 
Canadian families are going to take advantage of the allowances if 
they are entitled to them. The applications are being checked by 
the: staffs of the regional offices, and in most cases reference to the 
vital, statistics records is sufficient to determine eligibility. Great 
assistance in the heavy task of initial registration has been given by 
volunteers, mobilized by the Women’s Voluntary Services through- 
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out the country. Payment by check, mailed to the mothers, in most 
cases, will be made by the Dominion Treasury. 

It was planned to mail out the checks in July, en masse, without 
any attempt to accumulate detailed information about families., It 
is presumed that evidence will soon come to light regarding the few 
families which are improperly in receipt of grants or which do not 
spend them in the interest of their children. ‘The Family Allowances 
Administration is now working out codperative arrangements with 
provincial and local public welfare departments, children’s aid so- 
cieties, and other social agencies to provide for investigations, re- 
ports, and special services necessary to deal with the problem cases. 

One of the chief difficulties in setting up the new. organization 
has been the shortage of qualified persons to fill administrative 
posts. Fortunately, the general planning of the administration has 
been in charge of Dr. George F. Davidson, the new Deputy Minister 
of Welfare, who has a fine record of achievement as Executive Di- 
rector of the Canadian Welfare Council during recent years and 
as Director of Social Welfare for British Columbia. 

As the scheme swings into operation, various problems will no 
doubt come to the fore. High on the list is the question of the 
adjustment of provincial and local social services to the new meas- 
ure. Since all children of low-income families will be in receipt of 
cash grants it will no longer be necessary, in some provinces, to 
make mothers allowance and general relief grants as large as they 
have been, in order to provide minimum levels of maintenance. 
What the various provinces will do to adjust their scales of aid to 
the needy remains to be seen. In all probability there will be no 
uniformity of action, Various inequities in public assistance may 
appear as a result of new policies which are not well planned by 
the provincial and local authorities. 

Effective operation of the scheme calls for codperation between 
the Family Allowances Administration and the provincial and local 
welfare agencies. If the new federal organization does not succeed 
in working out good arrangements for codperation it will have to 
engage social workers to undertake investigations and to perform 
certain services in the case of claimants for grants who present spe- 
cial difficulties. At this point the most delicate problems of admin- 
istration are likely to be met. It is not yet clear how much assistance 
the new agency will obtain from the provincial and local welfare 
authorities or from private social agencies. This is a branch of the 
work which calls for great wisdom and skill on the part of the 
federal administrators; and it is yet to be seen whether the regional 
officers, untrained in the arts of Dominion-provincial coéperation 
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and not very familiar with the complex of provincial and local 
social services, will be successful. 

Various questions are sure to be raised about the scales of pay- 
ment. The average grant of $6.00 per child is not nearly enough 
to cover the minimum cost of the maintenance of children in urban 
families. About twice as much is necessary. Already, in Quebec, 
there has been much criticism of the lower grants for the fifth child 
and for succeeding children, and there is sure to be continuing 
criticism of this apparent discrimination against the largest families. 
The cash grant will be of much more value to rural than to urban 
families, and no doubt arguments will be raised that higher rates 
should be paid in the cities and towns where the cost of living is 
higher. 

There are also some awkward questions regarding the relation 
of the allowances to income tax deductions in respect of children. 
As has been pointed out, the full benefit of the grants goes to 
families with incomes of less than $1,200; those with incomes in 
excess of $3,000 do not gain at all, and those in between gain par- 
tially. No doubt there will be considerable agitation on the part 
of this middle-income group and, indeed, of others higher in the 
income scale, for an extension of the benefits to them. The burden 
of rearing children properly is psychologically heavy for the middle- 
income group which takes its responsibilities most seriously. 

These are problems which should be soluble in the light of 
experience. The effective arguments against the new scheme are, 
in the main, arguments against certain characteristics of the present 
measure or against the way in which it has been introduced. The 
basic principle of special economic aid in respect of all children in 
the great majority of Canadian families has not been effectively 
challenged in the course of the debate which has taken place. Nor 
has there been any good alternative proposed to the plan of cash 
grants paid and administered by the federal government out of tax 
revenues. Therefore, it is not easy to see how the adjustments and 
the improvements which will no doubt prove to be desirable will 
change the essential provisions of the present plan. There is every 
reason to believe that the scheme will be increasingly popular with 
the Canadian people as they become familiar with it and that it 
will fast become a veritable cornerstone of a new Canadian system 
of social security. 

For the United States, Canada’s new experiment in social se- 
curity has much significance. Although the family allowances move- 
ment began in Europe some thirty years ago and was extended to 
Australia and New Zealand and South America, it has not touched 
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North America until now. There has been little discussion of the 
subject in the United States since Professor Paul Douglas wrote 
Wages and the Family about twenty years ago. The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work during the 1ggo0s and 
1930s contain no serious discussion of the subject, so far as I can 
discover from a hasty check; and it was not until 1942 that a paper 
on family allowances was given at the New Orleans Conference by 
F. Emerson Andrews, of the Russell Sage Foundation. There was 
no reference to children’s allowances in the report of the President's 
Committee on Economic Security in 1935; nor was anything of the 
kind proposed in the National Resources Planning Board report of 
1943. For some curious reason American social workers and plan- 
ners for social security have been interested scarcely at all in this 
great instrument for combating want. 

Now that we are going ahead with a scheme in Canada, there will 
be a chance to observe how it works in an American environment. 
They will also have an opportunity to be guided by our mistakes. 
For I believe, with Sir William Beveridge, that “the general prin- 
ciple of children’s allowances can by now be taken as accepted,” 
and that “‘abolition of want requires . . . adjustment of incomes... 
to family needs, that is to say . . . allowances for children.” If these 
views are correct, the United States will find it necessary to adopt 
children’s allowances just as we in Canada and our fellow citizens in 
Britain are doing now, and just as our fellow members of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth in Australia and New Zealand have done long 
since. 


INTEGRATION OF HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PLANNING WITH CITY PLANNING 


By Raymond E. Baarts and Owen R. Davison 


THERE IS A LITTLE BOOK, recently published, that seeks fame with 
with a lively satire on de luxe planning, latest model. It is called 
Social Planning by Frontier Thinkers, and it points the way straight 
to perdition for those who would follow the dictates of the blue- 
print experts who are attempting to find the key to more stable 
living for the American public five, ten, twenty years hence. It is 
indicative of the fervor with which the magic word “planning” is 
being merrily tossed around in the joke books and the popular 
magazines and vigorously debated by the university intellectuals 
and the tradesmen. 

The experience of successful war has given America a new sense 
of power—power in its vast resources, power in its inventive ability, 
power in its people when they are mobilized in pursuit of a common 
objective. With this sense of power is the haunting fear that it 
cannot last; that it is all an illusion that will fade tomorrow. The 
depression with its bread lines, its grassy streets, its silent factories, 
is still fresh in memory. And along with war prosperity have per- 
sisted familiar social problems in new settings, constantly reminding 
us that full employment is only part of the answer. 

American communities are not in a mood to surrender to the 
frustration that lies between memories of the past and fears of the 
future. The people are pressing for answers on jobs, income, se- 
curity? houses, health, and all the ingredients that make up good 
living. Even as the military attack proceeds in full force, an offensive 
on domestic problems is in preparation. In this effort, the tools of 
organization and planning, many of which have been sharpened in 
the experience of war, are assuming a considerable role. Everyone, 
individually and collectively, is trying to make the deadline with 
some postwar planning. 

According to various counts, there are approximately two hun- 


1 By Matthew Page Andrews, published in 1944 by Richard R. Smith. 
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dred government and voluntary agencies engaged in planning on 
the national level.? Forty-six official state agencies list planning as 
their sole or major function. About two thousand local agencies 
are Classified as official planning bodies.* Organized planning is re- 
ceiving more financial and moral support than it has ever known 
before. Business, industry, labor, government, public health, social 
welfare, religious groups, veterans’ organizations, are all trying to 
chart the future and to create a better growing climate for the in- 
terests they represent. 

The problems confronting Middletown are common to the ma- 
jority of American communities, varying only in degree and in- 
tensity. One-word descriptions will indicate something of the scope 
of community planning concern: employment, economic expansion, 
housing, transportation, urban development, blighted areas, mar- 
kets, dislocated labor, racial tensions, health facilities, social and 
recreation services, and so on down the list. These problems inter- 
lock at many points. They cross industrial, educational, cultural, 
social, and political lines. Each one directly affects large sections 
of the population and, indirectly, all the population in any given 
community. 

Is unified planning a practical possibility? Should social planning 
be integrated with economic and physical planning? Can multiple 
social and health problems be given full consideration and proper 
emphasis in a unified planning program? 

Community planning has been defined as “the process of fore- 
casting and guiding the development of communities along rational 
lines that will contribute to the health, amenity, convenience, com- 
merce, employment and security of the people.” > There cannot be 
much debate on the need for codrdinating planning on all broad 
community problems, regardless of the auspices under which the 
planning process is conducted. The very essence of planning re- 
quires that at some point the many separate plans be related to 
each other and woven into a consistent whole, if the benefits are 
to reach the ultimate objective—the people. 

Accepting this as a reasonable objective, what are the practical 
prospects for integrated planning? Any detached appraisal of local 
experience, to date, soon indicates that planning as an organized 
function in any field is still in the developmental phase. Coérdi- 
?Ewan Clague, “Postwar Employment,” in Social Work Yearbook, 1945 (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1945), p. 304. 
8E. H. Hoben, “Housing and City Planning,” in Social Work Yearbook 1945 (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1945), p. 186. 


4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
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nation of multiple planning groups is still more rare. A great many 
bridges must be crossed before Middletown is ready to undertake 
united community planning. 

While planning has come a long way, there has not been general 
public understanding of the need, of its methods or objectives, nor 
of the key role of citizens in the planning job. Regardless of the 
technical ability going into the process and regardless of the validity 
of plans, over-all planning will be an in-and-out function until it 
assumes a more significant place in the thinking of our democratic 
society. Furthermore, while the unity and codGperative practices 
attained in the war effort will not be dissipated entirely with return 
to peace, there will be a strong tendency for community forces to 
go their separate ways. It is easy enough to secure tacit agreement 
on general long-term goals for the economic, physical, and social 
development of a community, but when actual planning begins on 
the routes to those goals, conflicts in interests come to the surface. 

There is also the basic question as to what auspices can gain 
the greatest codperation and participation in integrating the plan- 
ning process. Local government is subject to frequent turnover, and 
there is always the threat of interruption in the continuity so essen- 
tial to long- term planning. Then too, it is uncommon to find a local 
governing body which has given consistent ear to its own planning 
commission on matters relating to the physical development of the 
city, to say nothing of injecting economic and social issues. On the 
other hand, all-inclusive voluntary auspices, lacking authority and 
made up of heterogeneous units, tend to bog down on their own 
differences. Certainly a planning program under voluntary auspices 
cannot progress far without full and active codperation from gov- 
ernment units. 

Another drawback is the inadequate supply of technically quali- 
fied personnel. Beyond that is the more pertinent fact that per- 
sonnel now in the field are, for the most part, overspecialized and 
unable to employ the broad concepts that are basic to present-day 
planning needs. Much of the activity classified as planning consists 
of vast stockpiles of maps, charts, and graphs which bear little 
relation to basic human problems in the community, or at least 
are not so interpreted. 

It would be easy to go on with a citation of negative factors 
without regard for the momentum of positive factors that are at 
work in most communities. As systematic planning is being intro- 
duced or revitalized in county and city planning commissions, 
chambers of commerce, committees for economic development, or- 
ganized labor, and numerous associations and councils dealing with 
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education, health, legislation, and social welfare the acute need for 
coérdinating and integrating the planning process becomes obvious. 
One of the major factors in successful prosecution of the war has 
been the partnership attained among economic, political, and social 
forces. There is a widespread conviction that the essentials of this 
partnership, without authoritarian control by government or any 
other single force, must be retained and strengthened to cope with 
peacetime problems. Such a partnership will not function in action 
unless all its members participate in planning the action. 

Thus we find local communities seeking ways and means of 
pulling their separate planning programs together within a common 
framework and, through this focus, trying to get planning initiated 
in areas untouched by previously uncodrdinated programs. Methods 
and machinery vary from community to community, and. trial-and- 
error technique is the one common characteristic. Three different 
approaches are being watched with interest, and even these have 
more likenesses than differences. 

One community started with a total area survey, with a tem- 
porary staff of research specialists recruited from within and with- 
out the community. A complete inventory was taken—industrial 
capacity, maximum employment potential, markets, transportation, 
housing, Civic improvements, gaps in health and welfare services, 
natural resources—all the factors for which over-all and specific 
plans should be laid down. Findings were then transmitted to the 
organized business, administrative, legislative, and civic groups with 
recommendations for execution within broadly defined objectives. 

Another city has expanded its city planning commission in budget, 
staff, and citizen representation with the idea of undertaking a 
total community planning job. Other research and planning re- 
sources within the city are invited to codperate within a centrally 
directed research program. Advisory committees are part of the 
pattern, and on these health and welfare interests are represented. 
Plans will eventually go to the city governing body for final ap- 
proval, and such recommendations as fall outside the jurisdiction 
of that body will be referred to the proper groups for action. 

Other communities have established broadly representative cit- 
izens’ planning councils or associations which frequently include 
the immediate trade area. These bodies are designed to represent 
no particular group but to encompass and codrdinate the planning 
resources and objectives of all particular interest groups, voluntary 
and government, endeavoring to stake out the future of the 
community. ~ 

One of the major goals of this latter type of organization is to 
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integrate and broaden plans developed by codperating groups and 
relate them to total community requirements. A large central staff 
is considered unnecessary since the setup is predicated on the maxi- 
mum use of existing facilities by, for instance, “farming out’ in- 
vestigation and research assignments. Most such councils, however, 
have found it necessary to employ or borrow one or more con- 
sultants to review, analyze, and correlate factual material and pro- 
posals submitted by constituent groups. In order to encourage cit- 
izen participation and to insure the democratic process, committees 
are formed around every major problem. On these committees, 
organizations engaged in the particular field, either for planning 
or for operating, are fully represented. Committees are asked to lay 
out their field of inquiry, pull together existing studies, initiate 
additional surveys as necessary, develop and correlate plans, and 
eventually submit recommendations to the central body and thence 
to the entire membership. The council will eventually bring citizen 
opinion to bear upon action bodies for the adoption of plans, 
thereby attempting a function which has been conspicuously absent 
from traditional planning groups. 

None of these attempts at unified planning has gone far enough 
to prove much so far as organization, method, or results are con- 
cerned. All are predicated more or less on the principle that the 
common problems of a community are interlocking and must be 
correlated and studied as a unit. In each of these approaches, health 
and welfare have been recognized as problem areas. Planning facili- 
ties in these areas are provided by the delegation of responsibilities 
to special committees or to the social planning group, borrowing of 
staff, and other devices. Such experiments may eventually yield 
some of the keys to joint planning as successive levels of expe- 
rience are built. At the present time they do not offer an immediate 
solution to most communities. 

For the most part, social and health agencies are keenly aware of 
the limitations surrounding over-all planning in their communities, 
with respect to facilities and especially with respect to the super- 
ficial recognition given to social implications in the economic and 
physical development of a given community. Generally speak- 
ing, city planning commissions and industrial and labor groups 
have gone ahead, each within its selected sphere, without much 
regard for social implications. It does not require profound study 
to trace the roots of health and social illnesses to the basic issues 
of employment and wages, education, housing, living environments, 
and related factors. Progress in developing effective preventive 
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measures against social and health breakdown will be relatively 
slow until more recognition is given to this fact. 

This lack of recognition is even more singular considering the 
extent to which the social and health service structure has pene- 
trated the total fabric of every community. Surveys in various cities 
have indicated repeatedly that social, health, and recreation services 
reach, in one way or another, from 50 percent to 75 percent of the 
total population. Expenditures for these services range from 35, per- 
cent to 50 percent of the total tax dollar and command the largest 
share of every contributed dollar. Community services have now 
become a “major industry” in every urban center. 

Yet there is nothing unusual in the fact that other planning 
groups have tended to neglect social factors. In the same way, health 
and welfare groups have failed to apply their particular knowledge 
to the broader problems of employment, housing, urban redevelop- 
ment and the like. Therein lies the contribution which social plan- 
ning bodies can and should make to over-all planning; their ability 
to make it depends on resolving a number of factors within the 
field. One of social work’s greatest current tests lies in clarifying 
and strengthening its own specialized program and planning. Much 
needs to be done in this area before we are prepared to enter an 
integrated community planning program with our maximum 
contribution. 

Progress is being made, especially in urban centers. Councils 
of social and health forces are organized and functioning to a 
greater or less degree in the area of social planning. These are 
variously named community councils, welfare federations, councils 
of social agencies, or social planning councils. During the war, 
large numbers of rural and small urban communities have under- 
taken to organize councils of various types. This movement has 
been stimulated by war needs, and the organization pattern has 
evolved largely through civilian defense, rationing, war appeals, 
and the like. This incentive to social planning given by the war 
should be retained in the peacetime era. The movement toward 
common association for joint study, planning, and action on social 
and health problems should be further developed in terms of funds, 
trained staff, and citizen participation. More genuine participation 
by all tax-supported and voluntary agencies must be obtained by 
these councils. The very diversity of the specialties—nursing, fam- 
ily counseling, group work, institutions—creates a particular need 
for clarifying common objectives. While it can be said that a rea- 
sonably fair job has been done in codrdinating services, the emer- 
gencies of the moment have taxed resources to the extent that 
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longer-term planning has been neglected. Once social welfare is able 
to secure general agreement on common objectives within the’ field, 
it will be in a position to take its rightful place with other groups 
in community planning. 

Where the machinery for joint planning is weak or does not exist, 
social work, by virtue of personal knowledge and contact with 
human problems, may well assume the initiative by establishing 
information channels and working relationships with other plan- 
ning groups. The first step may be nothing more than getting to- 
gether periodically with responsible officials in business, education, 
government, and civic organizations to discuss and clear matters 
of policy and special projects. This is not planning as such, but it 
can help to develop a mutual understanding of problem relation- 
ships and provide a medium in which joint planning is born. The 
adoption of procedures for channeling new ventures of individual 
organizations through a central committee might logically follow. 
The enlargement of this group to include more interests and the 
allocation of specific responsibilities for studying employment, hous- 
ing, child welfare, and so on, to subgroups may be succeeding steps. 
Even if it goes no further, it cannot fail to accomplish a degree of 
coérdination among the forces which are or should be doing com- 
munity planning. 

All this does not mean that social work has a divinely appointed 
jurisdiction over the whole planning field. Recalling the extrava- 
gant claims of social workers during the depression period, it has 
been frequently pointed out that they ‘“‘must be careful to restrict 
their contribution to those portions of the plans to which they ‘can 
make a professional and . . . scientific contribution.” ¢ 

From accumulated experience in the broad field of community 
organization and from experience with current planning ventures 
previously cited, it is possible to distill certain principles and es- 
sentials that can guide any community seeking to achieve integrated 
social planning: 

1. General agreement on the types of problem for which plan- 
ning responsibility is to be assumed as well as on the division of 
responsibility among participating groups is a necessary first step. 
Specialized problems should be the domain of the specialized plan- 
ning agency so long as it is equipped to handle them efficiently 
and without bias. Wholehearted codperation in joint planning is 
more likely to be forthcoming if individual planning groups are 
responsible for the areas they know best. 

2. Planning activity should follow geographic boundaries set gen- 


6 Better Times, March 19, 1943, p. 4. 
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erally by the problems that are of concern and by the resources 
that can be mobilized within that area, rather than be restricted to 
political boundaries. 

g. At some point in the community, the centralization of recorded 
knowledge and facts on the problems under consideration is essen- 
tial. Every community has scattered through the framework of its 
social, business, and political institutions data which have pertinence 
for all bodies engaged in planning. More often than not such 
materials molder in separate files; or, frequently, two groups sud- 
denly find that each has spent much time and effort in compiling 
identical data. Any planning effort requires at least a central re- 
sources file which will tell what information is available and where 
it is to be found. 

4. Planning must have at its disposal adequate research vision 
and facilities. It has been said that planning is 99 percent fact find- 
ing. That may be a trifle exaggerated, but basically it is entirely 
sound. ““To little and too late’’ has characterized much of our re- 
search. This is particularly true in the field of social problems and 
services. Quite often research has followed the program instead of 
the program following research. Fitted in as a keystone in the plan- 
ning procedure must come an organized research program, ade- 
quately manned in both quantity and specialty. 

5. While much of the research and preliminary planning may be 
decentralized and widely diversified, there must be provision for 
a central point at which individual plans can be focused, coérdi- 
nated, and fitted together. Without this final codrdination, much of 
the entire planning effort is wasted. 

6. Planning machinery should be kept as simple as possible and 
still encompass the area and problems with which it is attempting 
to deal. The committee hierarchy should not be too involved if 
delay and red tape are to be avoided. Planning must make use of 
specialized personnel, yet it should not become so compartmental- 
ized that it loses sight of objectives and the necessity for correlation. 

7. Integration of plans must be carried on objectively and in the 
“public interest.” Perhaps the most serious single handicap which 
any planning agency must face is that of reconciling vested inter- 
ests, leading various pressure groups to compromise, and gaining 
and retaining the confidence and support of the people. These 
hurdles will require clear definition of objectives, action consistent 
with facts, freedom from entangling alliances, and public frankness 
in interpreting compromises. These also offer some of the many 
reasons why responsibility for broad community planning func- 
tions should be carried separately from the function of administra- 
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tion. This separation is important to insure impartial appraisal 
and freedom from administrative competitive interests. 

8. Any attempt to develop integrated planning should place 
primary emphasis on widespread citizen representation, codpera- 
tion, and participation. It is at this point that so many planning 
approaches have broken down, and because this principle has not 
always been practiced, many people look with suspicion on any- 
thing that has to do with “planning.” Acceptance of plans comes 
from understanding them, and understanding from having a part 
in them. It is this participation in the planning program throughout 
which will keep it in line with the practical needs of the people, 
and which will promote public understanding. Inevitably, the dem- 
ocratic process will slow up the planning progress, but its use from 
the beginning may speed eventual action. 
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THE ENDURING VALUES OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS? 


By Chester D. Snell 


NoT SO LONG AGO a rather excited lay member of a United Service 
Organization Council in a small community near a large military 
camp, in discussing the new problems confronting his village ex- 
claimed, “How can any good come out of this horrible war!” An- 
other lay member answered, “Out of this war could come a rebirth 
of the goal of making our community the finest possible place in 
which to bring up our children to be happy, normal citizens,” 
While we still may not be near final victory, many citizens are think- 
ing about the long-term future of their communities, and the ablest 
are already at work translating war community organization expe- 
riences into peacetime assets. 

Let us review for a moment what happened to community social 
organization during and after our entry into World War I. Before 
this first, or semiglobal, conflict there were less than a dozen com- 
munity chests in the United States and not more than that number 
of community councils operating in the field of community health 


‘and welfare planning. At least partially as a result of wartime fund 


raising and planning activities, a large number of new community 
chests and councils of social agencies was organized. By 1941, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., had a record of about seven 
hundred chests and approximately three hundred councils. 

One other major development in the community organization 
field, which was not so successful, took place after World War I. 
Immediately following the rather abrupt ending of the war in 1918, 
a number of national agencies which had provided war recreation 
and health services found that they had many millions of surplus 
war funds on hand. They invaded county and community health 


1 Acknowledgment is made of the use of material from two papers presented at the 
1944 National Conference of Social Work by Ray Johns, Director of Operations, Con- 
tinental United States, USO, and Louis Kraft, Executive Director, National Jewish 
Welfare Board. In some parts, sentences or parts of sentences have been used or 
paraphrased. 
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and recreation fields with traveling representatives, often competing 
to set up subsidized local programs. There could be only one end 
for such programs organized “from the top down.” Most of them 
disintegrated when the funds of the national agencies gave out, al- 
though in some places where real community support was devel- 
oped, the programs survived, Whether the national agencies (some 
of which were born during the war) which took part in this post- 
war effort did so in order to perpetuate themselves, need not be 
discussed. It is more appropriate to ask how long the USO plans to 
continue after the generals and admirals declare that all organized 
resistance to the Allies has ceased. 

Awhile ago Chester I. Barnard, President of the USO, made 
public an official statement regarding the future of the USO. It 
read: 


United Service Organizations, Inc., was instituted as an organization to 
render certain kinds of services during a preparedness, emergency and 
war period. There is no present intention of continuing the organization 
when that period has ended. The prospect is that USO will be required 
for at least several years longer, until perhaps not less than two years 
after the last-made armistice in the present war. 


Nothing in this article should be interpreted as a plan to perpet- 
uate the USO as a permanent agency. Rather it was stated by the 
writer at the start of the North Carolina Area Council project 
herein described that its aim was “to formulate methods by which 
USO may integrate itself with communities, looking toward the 
day of eventual withdrawal in a tactful, constructive manner by 


turning over to local community organizations our assets of trained 


volunteers, fund raising ability, and buildings.” 

During World War HH, thousands of American communities, 
many of them quite small, have had large recreation, health, and 
welfare programs developed in their midst. The location of a mili- 
tary camp or a naval reservation or a new war industry has required 
large-scale community planning, often for the first time. In many 
such communities homes became scarce, amusement and eating 
places were overcrowded, prostitution appeared or increased, and 
health conditions deteriorated. Naturally, neither the servicemen 
nor the incoming war workers were satisfied in such communities. 

What was done is an interesting chapter in the history of the 
operation of the democratic process in the fields of national and 
local effort operating through both governmental and _ private 
agencies. This is best summed up in the following three paragraphs 
from a booklet, Planning for the Future in Your Community, issued 
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jointly by United Service Organizations, Inc., the Federal Security 
Administration Office of Community War Services, and Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc.: 


It was to meet part of this complex of problems that six national 
agencies formed the United Service Organizations, Inc. Orderly relation- 
ships were established with the War and Navy Departments and with 
Federal Government agencies responsible for leadership to local com- 
munities in meeting wartime urgencies. Supervisory aid was given to 
local communities in establishing USO Clubs, organizing USO Councils, 
and enlisting volunteers. Staffs were recruited and assigned by the Mem- 
ber Agencies. In addition, many communities on their own or with the 
help of governmental agencies undertook a variety of projects revolving 
around the special needs of members of the armed forces and war 
workers. 

Government on all levels, as well as private agencies in the health 
and welfare field, early recognized the multiplicity of problems which 
would be created by the war effort. Consequently, many steps were taken 
to aid communities in finding satisfactory solutions to their war-created 
problems. The President, by Executive Order, created the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, later called the Office of Community 
War Services, and gave it the responsibility of serving as the center 
of coordination of health and welfare services made available by de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government and other agencies, 
public and private. He created the Office of Civilian Defense and gave 
it the responsibility of organizing state and local defense councils. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., took definite action to aid their 
member bodies in using their full resources to aid in solving these 
problems. Similarly, many private agencies in the health and welfare 
field pointed their efforts toward aiding communities to meet war- 
created problems. As a result of these efforts, many communities on 
their own and with the help of both governmental and national volun- 
tary agencies undertook a variety of projects to meet the special needs 
of members of the armed forces and war workers, and moved ahead in 
developing new services and expanding old services to meet these war- 
created problems. 


When the National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the National Jewish Welfare Board, the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, the National Catholic 
Community Service, the Salvation Army, and the National Travel- 
ers Aid Association formed the United Service Organizations, a dar- 
ing, perhaps hazardous experiment was begun. The USO still is an 
experiment, particularly in the field of national interagency, na- 
tional agency, and community relationships. 

The USO has used established principles and practices in the 
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areas of case work, group work, and community organization, but 
there have been many adaptations. The national organizations 
which comprise USO did have long experience. They have not 
hesitated, however, to experiment in order to find solutions for 
the new wartime social and recreational problems. The methods 
and programs of the USO should be analyzed and evaluated, and 
the implications for future social work practice should be carefully 
studied. 

Many communities have for the first time become aware of social 
problems either long existent or newly developed; at the same time, 
they have realized the lack of resources to deal with them. Where 
the USO has provided its case work services lay leaders have not 
failed to note results. In demonstrating desirable programs for serv- 
ice to girls in need of social protection, local attitudes toward co- 
operation with national agencies working in this field have im- 
proved. 

The USO has recruited more than one million volunteers, has 
trained large numbers of them, and has given all of them experience 
in individual or group work. Where the military load has dimin- 
ished and the USO has closed its clubs, many of these volunteers 
are seeking new outlets for continued community service. Especially 
in small communities such volunteers, with proper leadership, will 
gladly transfer their interest to community health and welfare pro- 
grams. 

Race, religious, and other tensions have existed in many commu- 
nities. War conditions often highlighted them. By working with 
the community, cultivating friendly leadership, and doing its own 
work conscientiously, the USO has gradually won community con- 
fidence and has been able, in many instances, to work for the abate- 
ment of tensions. It is hoped this will have its lasting effects on 
peacetime community group relationships. 

For the first time a large number of small communities have in 
their midst professional community organization leadership. The 
USO workers have often mobilized communities in such a way that 


it has naturally occurred to community leaders that they should ' 


continue or develop certain types of community welfare program 
after the war. The USO’s relationship to such postwar planning 
has been that of providing advice and assistance without using USO 
funds or committing the USO beyond the point of its regular war- 
time functions, 

According to Louis Kraft, Executive Director of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board, the USO experience has had other beneficial 
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effects on local people. In 1944 he described some of these in a 
paper from which the following paragraphs are taken: 


USO experience has revealed some of the intangible factors of human 
behavior that become so important in the improvement of community 
life. There is no doubt that the local citizens who have been engaged in 
USO work have acquired a greater sensitivity to human needs, by virtue 
of their service on behalf of the men in uniform and of war production 
workers. They have gained insight into human character, into the en- 
riching value of cultural and social experience, the worthwhileness of 
working in a cause for human betterment. They recognize in USO and 
the USO Club a facility and a program of value to the community itself. 

People . . . have acquired a broader outlook—an identification with 
a national program and an association with people from other sections 
of the country. . . . These are the intangible effects of the USO on the 
local people, but it is the aggregate of these reactions and the effect 
on individuals that creates the attitudes and incentives to work to- 
gether for one’s own community. 


While it is easy to overstress the fund-raising phase of the. USO 
experience, it is playing an important role in demonstrating how 
small communities can raise funds for long-existing needs. As a 
result of the first two USO financial campaigns and the more re- 
cent National War Fund campaigns, many small communities and 
rural counties which have never had community chests have found 
themselves with fund-raising organizations which are similar to, 
and with very little adaptation can become, permanent community 
chests. During the recent War Fund campaigns, many of these fund- 
raising organizations, which were set up at first to raise money for 
the National War Fund only, have included in their local cam- 
paign goals certain funds to be retained by local organizations to 
carry on health, welfare, and recreational programs. In other words, 
certain communities and counties where, previous to the war, no 
funds were raised for local purposes, have thought it desirable to 
inaugurate local programs in connection with campaigns for the 
National War Fund which finances the USO. As a result of this 
trend, the number of community chests within five years after the 
close of this global conflict may be double that recorded in 1941. 

Since practically all cities with a population of 100,000 or more 
had community chests before this war, it follows that a large pro- 
portion of those which are being developed as an outgrowth of the 
present wartime activity will be in small cities, A number of these 
new chests will be on a county basis. The organization of so many 
new community or county chests will mean a considerable growth 
in health and welfare programs in small cities, communities, and 
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rural areas. It should not be claimed that the USO is directly re- 
sponsible for all these developments, although some of them are 
by-products of its activities or are developing as an aftermath of 
USO and National War Fund activities. 

Experienced community chest executives know that community 
chests and councils without professional leadership are likely to 
fall by the wayside. But how may a small community, which can 
raise at a maximum only thirty or forty thousand dollars for all 
private health, welfare, and recreation services, afford to pay the 
salary and operating expenses of a competent community organiza- 
tion executive? The answer is obvious: it cannot. How, then, may 
the small community and the rural county secure professional guid- 
ance? There is another significant paragraph in the previously men- 
tioned paper by Mr. Kraft from which we quote: 


Another characteristic of local USO organization has been the expan- 
sion into area, intercommunity organization. It has been found possible 
to involve several communities in the vicinity of a military establishment 
in a-ccommon program. Sometimes a large city is part of the group, and 
shares its resources with the smaller communities. These efforts are 
guided by USO professional personnel, but the degree of effectiveness 
of such codperation between communities indicates possibilities of a 
method of dealing with a problem common to several communities 
through area, intercommunity organization. 


Health and welfare problems are problems of people. These are 
sometimes spoken of as “the three D’s’’—disease, dependency, and 
delinquency. The direct attack to eliminate these conditions at the 
points where they exist is a necessary but limited approach. The 
term “health and welfare planning’’ does have a broader meaning 
when applied to an organized effort to consider total community 
needs. This, of course, is not a new concept. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College in 1918 issued a fifty-page booklet, Mobilizing 
the Rural Community,? which describes with words, charts, and 
pictures how to organize “in the most efficient manner” for the 
development of the small community. Today we assume this to 
mean a plan for all phases of community life, which includes health, 
social welfare, recreation, education, religion, housing, zoning, 
transportation, city management, agriculture, business, and indus- 
try. Because there is so great an interdependence among these major 
aspects of community life, and since each one in itself presents a 
technical problem, it follows that total community planning is a 
large and intricate task. It requires the ablest type of trained, ex- 


2 Out of print. 
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perienced, professional leadership. So we ask again: How may the 
small community secure and finance such leadership? Of course it 
can be argued that the social, financial, and human losses occasioned 
by the lack of good community planning are so tremendous that 
“the ounce of prevention” expenditures pay for themselves. It is 
difficult to prove this in dollars and cents. 

North Carolina has long been known as one of our most progres- 
sive commonwealths. Most North Carolina community leaders un- 
derstand what Lewis Mumford meant when he wrote in Faith for 
Living: ““The final test of an economic system is not the tons of iron, 
the tanks of oil, or the miles of textiles it produces: the final test 
lies in its ultimate products—the sort of men and women it nurtures 
and the order and beauty and sanity of their communities.” 

Eastern North Carolina with its dozens of small cities and villages 
where the economy is based largely on agriculture was chosen for 
an experimental approach to the problem of providing professional 
community organization leadership. Lay leaders in a number of 
communities gave definite indication of their interest in long-term 
community planning when the USO began to organize clubs and 
USO community councils in this area. Let there be no misunder- 
standing on this point—the project we are to describe is one which 
was begun in the “‘grass roots” by community leaders themselves. 

Takea highway map of North Carolina. Locate Farmville in the 
east-central section and note that it is almost at the center of a 
square composed of main highways passing through Rocky Mount, 
Wilson, Goldsboro, Kinston, New Bern, Washington, Williamston, 
and Tarboro. When the Eastern North Carolina USO Area Coun- 
cil was organized at a meeting in Farmville on January 27, 1944, 
it was composed of representatives from these communities, with 
the exception of Williamston. Greenville (east of Farmville) and 
Smithfield (west of Goldsboro) also sent representatives, making a 
total of ten communities, Eight of these communities had already 
established USO clubs. In three, the operations were in charge of 
professional workers furnished by USO member agencies. Five were 
community-conducted operations supported by USO grants. These 
communities are surrounded by large military camps and naval sta- 
tions: Camp Butner, Fort Bragg, Seymour Johnson Field, Camp 
Lejeune, Cherry Point, and the Edenton Base. Service personnel 
from these posts enjoy visiting the communities mentioned in this 
area because the citizens are friendly and make them feel welcome. 
Senior and junior USO hostesses are on duty in large numbers, 
and the USO club programs are varied and interesting. 

To the first meeting of this USO Area Council at Farmville each 
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of the ten communities was asked to send five representatives: the 
local USO Council or committee chairman; the USO club director 
or a paid worker or the senior hostess; the city recreation head or 
the city manager or mayor; the United War Fund drive chairman; 
and a civic leader. Representatives, mostly professional workers 
from a number of interested area, state, regional, and national pri- 
vate agencies, the military, and the government were present and 
took part in the discussions. A total of sixty persons attended. 

The list of program topics for the first meeting reveals the two- 
fold function of the Council, namely, to enrich USO programs, 
and to study long-range community needs: 


I. The Military Recreation Program in Each Community 
A. How to enlarge and enrich activities 
B. Codéperation in planning and announcing 
1. Area USO Council 
2. USO Area staff conference 


C. The fund-raising situation 


II. The Teen-age Problem: How to Meet It 
Ili. Long-range Community Developments 


At the opening of the first meeting of the USO regional executive, 
who acted as chairman, stated that this was the first area USO meet- 
ing held in the United States the agenda of which provided for a 
discussion of “ways for communities to inherit and utilize certain 
USO volunteer program and fund-raising leadership and physical 
facilities for after-the-war community recreation and social pur- 
poses.”” It was pointed out that in this respect the meeting could 
be of considerable national significance. This meeting, as well as 
subsequent meetings, was conducted by the “town meeting” dis- 
cussion method. There were no speeches. Local community leaders 
presented information, asked questions, made suggestions, and gave 
their point of view on the program topics. The reports of the meet- 
ings show that nearly all the new ideas and plans came from the 
lay leaders. 

During the latter half of the first meeting discussion centered 
about present and needed recreation facilities. It was discovered 
that lay leaders in five of the communities had been discussing the 
need for community recreation buildings. Before the USO’s entry 
only one community had such a building, and there were only 
three professional recreation workers in the entire area. The popula- 
tion of the communities ranged from 2,000 to 26,000. Five of the 
communities had chest organizations, but there were no full-time 
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chest executives. There was neither a council of social agencies nor 
a virile community planning council in the area. Eight of the com- 
munities recorded the amounts they raised during the 1943 Na- 
tional War Fund campaign for local and national purposes. A study 
of the following table revealed some interesting facts: 


Amount Raised Amount Raised 


for for National Total 

Community Local Use War Fund Raised 
Wilson $10,000 $24,000 $34,000 
Smithfield 2,100 3,600 5,700 
Goldsboro 24,000 23,000 47,000 
Kinston 10,000 30,000 40,000 
New Bern 10,000 14,000 24,000 
Greenville 10,000 20,000 30,000 
Tarboro 800 15,000 15,800 
Rocky Mount 26,500 24,525 51,025 
Totals $93,400 $154,125 $247,525 


These eight communities had a combined population of 112,779, 
according to the 1940 census. It was noted that the total amount 
raised in 1943 for local private social agency work was $93,400, or 
only eighty-two cents per capita. The national average per capita 
gift for local private agency work in cities with community chests 
was $2.04. It was also noted that for the National War Fund these 
eight communities raised an additional $154,125, making a total of 
$247,525, or $2.20 per capita for both local and national private 
agency work. Therefore these communities have demonstrated that 
they can raise large amounts. Some time was spent in discussing 
what proportion of this wartime giving might be carried over into 
the postwar period and devoted to local welfare purposes, 

It was apparent that it would require a base of at least the $93,- 
400 raised for local purposes in all eight communities to justify the 
expenditure of funds for one professional community organization 
executive. One of the lay leaders pointed out that there were al- 
ready many evidences of codperation on an area basis among eastern 
North Carolina communities, such as district civic club meetings, 
intercommunity golf tournaments, the baseball league, and the area 
Boy Scout executive. It was a New Bern representative who first 
suggested that several of the communities might well codperate 
and jointly employ an executive. 

At the second meeting, on April 12, 1944, the Eastern North 
Carolina USO Area Council, in the session devoted to long-range 
planning, reviewed the assets, developed by the USO, which might 
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be utilized by the local communities for postwar recreation and 
social purposes. These were the USO volunteer workers; the leader- 
ship, spirit, and volume of contributions to the USO and to the 
National War Fund; and the USO buildings. Next was prepared 
a list of local, privately supported, community recreation and social 
services which could be developed in the postwar period by each 
community desiring to carry out a comprehensive community plan. 
This list included: 


Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

4-H Clubs 

Children’s Aid Society 

Family Service Society 

Member Agencies of the USO 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
Salvation Army 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association 
National Travelers Aid Association 
Catholic Charities 

Community recreation building 

Council of Social Agencies 

Community Chest 


Again at the second and also at the third meeting, representa- 
tives of several communities emphasized the point that small cities 
need the advice of an expert in community welfare planning. It was 
generally agreed that the best way to secure such assistance would be 
for a few communities jointly to employ and use the services of an 
executive experienced in community organization work. A motion 
was made and carried requesting the USO regional executive to 
select one person from each interested community and county to 
meet and outline a plan of coéperation. 

Between the first and third meetings of the Eastern North Caro- 
lina Area Council, four communities, as they established USO clubs, 
joined the Council: Williamston, Plymouth, Belhaven, and Scot- 
land Neck. This made a total membership of fourteen. 

One representative from each of seven communities met in Wil- 
son on March g1, 1945. This group outlined the program for the 
fourth meeting of the Council to be held at the Greenville USO 
Club on April 27, 1945. The group prepared a recommendation 
which appeared on the program as a discussion topic, “Shall This 
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Area USO Council Be Reorganized as an Association of Eastern 
North Carolina Community (and County) Councils?” 

At the Greenville meeting the first session was devoted to a study 
of materials for enriching local USO club programs. 

The second session started with a discussion of ‘What Constitutes 
Effective Community Organization?” There was a full discussion 
of both area and community organization possibilities. At the close 
of the meeting the following motion was unanimously passed: ‘““That 
the delegates, upon return to their respective communities, call a 
meeting of representative leaders to consider the organization of 
local community (or county) councils and select representatives to 
attend an area meeting at a later date to discuss the formation of a 
new area organization.” The United War Fund of North Carolina 
has offered to make the service of its community organization con- 
sultant available to assist the communities in developing commu- 
nity councils and will serve as adviser to the new association until 
it is in position to employ its own executive. 

As a demonstration of how USO wartime activities may be trans- 
lated into long-range community development, this plan, with its 
aim of making possible professional community organization lead- 
ership on an area basis, may point the way for meeting the needs 
of hundreds of small communities and counties where a million vol- 
unteers are acquiring a genuine interest in the future welfare of 
their communities. We must provide them with well-planned op- 
portunities. 

There are additional ways to provide at least some guidance for 
small communities and rural areas interested in planning new health 
and welfare programs. Some state war fund organizations may be- 
come permanent state chests. Field representatives could be made 
available for such service. Although the primary purpose of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., is to “service” existing chests 
and councils and state organizations, it might be posible for it to 
assist in this new field if it could provide regional representatives. 
On the national level the National War Fund could be reorganized 
on a peacetime basis and, while raising funds for national welfare 
agencies, could provide a field service for’small communities and 
rural areas. It is the opinion of many that the area plan, which can 
provide leadership closest to the points of need, is essential. 


A better community isn’t created overnight. It develops slowly. War- 
time assets which carry over will do so by evolution. Thoughtful plan- 
ning of this evolutionary process has already been begun by representa- 
tive community leaders. The organization of good community services 
has a vital part to play in providing a post-war situation conducive to 
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an effective and lasting peace. The time to do the planning is now. When 
the war is over or when war activities have been suspended, it may be 
too late.® 


8 Quoted from Planning for the Future in Your Community, issued jointly by United 
Service Organizations, Inc., Federal Security Administration, Office of Community War 
Services, and Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 1945. 
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“GIVE ME A DEFENSE Jos!” “I want to do something to help win the 
war!” Thus cried the volunteers in the early days of the war. They 
dodged anything that smacked of community service or social work. 
As the war has worn on, however, bringing in its wake the call of 
women to war industry, a rapid rise in the number of “door key” 
children, a mounting juvenile delinquency rate, the closing of hos- 
pital wards for lack of nurses and orderlies, an acute housing short- 
age, and a host of other community problems requiring expansion 
of the basic social services, citizens have come to realize that, unless 
they volunteer to assist in the programs on which they had turned 
their backs, the home front would be vulnerable. The result has 
been the greatest citizen participation in community health and 
welfare services ever known. . 

The majority of the 6,000,000 volunteers have been serving in 
national war programs, such as, salvage, rationing and price con- 
trol, sale of War Bonds and Stamps, and on draft boards, etc.; but 
hundreds of thousands have been serving in social work programs 
that have been expanded to deal with the impact of the war on the 
community. They have been active on committees developing ade- 
quate recreational programs for servicemen or for children and 
teen-age youth; on committees responsible for providing day care 
facilities for children of working mothers; on committees dealing 
with surveys of housing facilities, the registration of homes and 
rooms, and the construction of war housing units; on health com- 
mittees dealing with the inadequacy of hospital or clinic facilities 
and with problems of sanitation in rapidly growing communities. 
Meanwhile, others have been giving regular hours of service in the 
programs growing out of the deliberations of these various com- 
mittees. 

War-born social work volunteers have appeared in all sections of 
the community and have trod heavily, in many instances, on ground 
formerly reserved exclusively for the “ladies of the board” who had 
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inherited their places through two and sometimes three generations. 
Organized labor has become concerned with child care, recreation, 
and housing, sometimes planning coédperatively with established 
community agencies and sometimes organizing and operating its 
own programs. Industrialists and businessmen have seen the rela- 
tionship between housing conditions, educational facilities, recrea- 
tional facilities, and the ability to attract manpower and get max- 
imum returns from it. Citizens of every race and creed have come 
forward. Employed persons have given generously of their free 
time, working at night and on Saturdays and Sundays in service- 
men’s centers, youth agencies, hospitals, and other community 
agencies. Men have entered the community service field, not only 
as the thinkers and planners, but also as the actual doers. 

What has this heightened participation of citizens in community 
service taught us? What have we learned about the “general,” the 
administrative volunteer who has served as chairman of the War 
Services Board or the Child Care Committee? What have we learned 
about the “G.I.,” the rank-and-file volunteer, who has emptied bed- 
pans in the hospital? What have we learned about central facilities 
for the recruitment and referral of volunteers? What have we learned 
about the responsibility of the agency in which the volunteers serve? 
What have we still to learn? And what are the implications of this 
knowledge and experience for the future of the volunteer? 

We have learned that the volunteer “general’’ wants responsibil- 
ity. He wants to lead and to work, not merely to lend his name. He 
wants to: work for the elimination of duplication and for the stream- 
lining of social work as he has streamlined his own industrial plant. 
He is willing to acquaint himself with necessary facts and to give 
considerable time. However, he is a person recognized in his own 
field, and he is restive if certain rigidities in professional social 
work hinder him from moving rapidly toward the development of 
a community resource which is conceded to be necessary. In some 
communities such volunteer leaders have become so impatient with 
professional social workers as to be almost belligerent. They have 
openly voiced their disgust and weariness with ‘‘mysterious,” “‘pas- 
sive,’ unrealistic, professional social workers and have declared that 
they will organize independent services if they cannot have a more 
complete share in the development of plans and the execution of 
social work programs. 

We have learned that if the “G.I.” volunteer is really needed, he 
will:do anything. Thousands of men have served in hospitals by 
washing dishes, operating elevators, emptying bedpans, assisting in 
the laundry, washing windows, and sterilizing equipment; and 
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women, either as nurses’ aides or hospital assistants, have done simi- 
lar backbreaking and time-consuming tasks. Men and women have 
worked on the swing shift in order that centers for war workers 
might be open during the free time of these workers. Now these 
volunteers are wondering what they will do when the war is over. 
At this point they are not sure that they want to slide back into 
using their free time entirely for their own pursuits. 

Volunteers, whether “generals” or ‘‘G.I.s,” have not been too hard 
to find: volunteers have been recruited by their friends; they have 
answered the appeals of individual agencies or of agencies appeal- 
ing jointly; they have gravitated to well-known and popular 
agencies; and they have been secured by Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Offices, the central facility for recruitment and referral of volunteers 
developed by the Office of Civilian Defense. 

During this war we have for the first time had large-scale experi- 
ence with the use of central facilities for the recruitment and refer- 
ral of volunteers, and these have been known generally as the CDVO. 
In the early war years, their experience had little relation to social 
work, as most of the 3,000 or 4,000 volunteer offices concentrated at 
that time primarily upon large-scale referral of volunteers to the 
protective services or to national war programs. However, reeent re- 
ports have indicated a shift of emphasis with a heavy and growing 
proportion of the work going into the referral of volunteers to com- 
munity agencies. Recent reports from the OCD indicate that there 
are from 800 to goo volunteer offices functioning currently, and 
inquiries carried on by the Volunteer Committee of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc.,! reveal that many of these offices wish 
to continue to serve their communities when the war is over. 

We have learned certain things about the organization and opera- 
tion of volunteer offices, and their role in finding the social work 
volunteer has met some tests. First and foremost, we have learned 
that such centralized facilities must be closely affiliated with a local 
community planning agency, preferably the broadest community 
planning group and one which is widely representative of citizen 
interest. Unless a volunteer office is so affiliated, it may find itself 
entering the planning field in order to develop useful avenues of 
service for those volunteers who seek its counsel. 

Secondly, we have learned that a volunteer office must not only 
have adequate records on individual volunteers, but must also main- 
tain effective relationships with organized membership ,groups in 
order to be able to tap particular occupational skills or to reach 


1 Looking to the Future, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., in coéperation with 
the Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 1944. 
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special interest groups or to obtain quickly large numbers of volun- 
teers for work where no special skill is needed. 

We have also learned that it is wise for volunteer offices to be 
concerned with all volunteer manpower, with the ‘general’ as well 
as with the “G.I.” Two illustrations may be given: In Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, the volunteer office was asked by the defense council to make 
suggestions concerning committee chairmen and members. When 
volunteer offices have been ready to shoulder responsibility of this 
sort, a big step has been taken in the direction of developing a 
central reservoir of information about the total volunteer power 
in the community, leaders as well as workers. Again, in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, the volunteer office assisted the director of 
the Community Radio Council in building her entire volunteer 
personnel, leaders as well as operators, and the director has paid 
public tribute to the volunteer office for this service. 

War experience has convinced many social and health agencies 
that centralized facilities for the recruitment and referral of volun- 
teers can perform an initial screening which serves as a protection 
to the agency and which reduces the possibility of disgruntlement 
among volunteers who find they are misfits in a job. Group work 
agencies which for so many years hand-picked their volunteers have, 
during this period of acute shortage of volunteer power, turned to 
the centralized facilities for assistance. In many cities successful 
working relationships between group work agencies and volunteer 
offices have been established, and many valuable leaders have been 
recruited by the volunteer offices. Notable examples of such coép- 
eration have been developed in Oklahoma City, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, and Pasadena. National group work and _ recreational 
agencies codperated with the OCD in preparing suggestions for 
joint recruiting and training of volunteers for youth recreation 
programs. * In Detroit a nice piece of community codperation was 
worked out with respect to the securing of men volunteers for the 
hospitals. The recruitment campaign was launched by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, new recruits were interviewed and screened 
in the volunteer office, medical examinations were given by the 
American National Red Cross, and the physically fit volunteers were 
referred to the hospitals for training and induction into the jobs. 

Experience has clearly shown, however, that there are two basic 
determinants to the successful finding of volunteers: the job descrip- 
tion and the interview. The interview is the process which makes 
possible the screening of volunteers and the selection of those best 


2 Volunteer for Youth Recreation Programs, Office of Civilian Defense publication No. 
3637, March, 1944. 
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suited to the work. It is a personnel interview, not a case work inter- 
view. However, it must be full and satisfactory, both to the inter- 
viewee and to the interviewer, if adequate information for referral 
is to be available. The OCD, convinced that volunteer offices must 
do a more selective job of volunteer referral to fill the requests 
from social agencies, published suggestions for the in-service train- 
ing of volunteer office interviewers. * 

Last but far from least, experience has shown that if central fa- 
cilities for finding volunteers are to be of maximum usefulness, they 
must not attempt to monopolize the recruitment and referral of all 
volunteers. Successful volunteer offices have become recognized as 
service units to which the volunteers do not “‘belong” but through 
which they pass to useful avenues of service. Such volunteer offices 
make no attempt to disturb the natural gravitation of volunteers to 
work or to agencies in which they are interested. Rather do they 
plan for co6peration with all groups to which volunteers belong and 
with all groups using volunteers to the end that there may be com- 
plete use throughout the community of all available volunteer 
power. Conditions prevailing in the early war years when certain 
popular agencies such as the Red Cross, Travelers Aid, United 
Service Organizations, and others had more volunteers on their 
rolls than they could use, rarely exist now. In dozens of communities 
the Red Cross chapter and the volunteer office are working closely 
together to see that as volunteers are honorably inactivated by the 
Red Cross, they become readily available to other community 
programs. 

Where it is recognized that finding the volunteers must be done 
with care, and that there must also be careful planning for their 
training and supervision in the agency, real progress is being made. 
For even if the finding is well done, that is not the whole answer 
to a successful volunteer program in a community. Volunteers have 
to be well used. They have to have a successful experience. It must 
be remembered that for them, there is no pay envelope to stir in- 
centive. 

What can agencies do to make sure that their volunteers do have 
a successful experience? First, the agency must plan its volunteer 
program, appoint a director of volunteers, and organize to carry it 
out. Prior to the war, there were conflicting opinions as to the 
way to secure the greatest dividends from volunteer service. Some 
agencies preferred to have clubs or membership organizations send 
their volunteers to the agencies, each club providing supervision for 


8 Suggestions for the In-Service Training of Volunteer Office Interviewers, Office of 
Civilian Defense publication No. 3638, June, 1944. 
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its own members. Such agencies preferred this method because it 
relieved them of all responsibility for the effectiveness of the volun- 
teer work and enabled them to place the blame for an ineffective 
job on the shoulders of the volunteer organization. Wiser agencies 
realized that they could secure effective service from volunteers 
only if they organized for these volunteers as carefully as they would 
organize to meet any professional responsibility. They pointed out 
that the agency’s work must be carefully analyzed to discover what 
volunteers could do successfully; that the volunteer jobs must be 
fully described; that the staff must be prepared to work with volun- 
teers; that one person must be designated to be in charge of volun- 
teers and, in a large organization, that such a person must be as- 
sisted by departmental representatives. 

War experience has conclusively shown this latter method to be 
the sound one. This has been the case not only in social agency 
programs, but also in some of the national war programs. The Office 
of Price Administration, after a year’s operation, came to the con- 
clusion that volunteer performance was more effective when each 
war price and rationing board shouldered responsibility for its own 
volunteers. The fact that the OPA during the last year has seen fit 
to employ directors of volunteer service at the regional and district 
levels bears witness to the realization that an agency must assume 
responsibility for its volunteers. 

Hospitals have likewise seen the need for effective organization of 
their volunteer programs. Many which did not have full-time paid 
directors of volunteers have appointed them. Others have volunteer 
directors or chairmen who, although they are not on the pay roll, 
give virtually full time to the job. The Amercian Hospital Associa- 
tion has published a guide for the organization of hospital volunteer 
service, based on recent war experience. 4 

Large community centers and group work agencies have given 
testimony to the importance of having a head of volunteers. Such 
a person can be responsible for securing volunteers, selecting them 
from among those referred by the volunteer office if this facility is 
being used. The head of volunteers can also be responsible for mak- 
ing frequent checks in order that those volunteers who are not 
well placed may be rapidly shifted to more suitable work within 
the agency or redirected to the volunteer office for referral to a 
type of work to which they may be better suited. 

Secondly, and perhaps most important, is the analysis of the 
agency's work and the complete description of each job which volun- 


4 Organization Guide for Hospital Volunteer Service, American Hospital Association, 
August, 1944. 
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teers can do. Without such descriptions, adequate recruitment and 
selection of volunteers, either by the agency or by a central volun- 
teer office, is impossible. Regrettably, not enough attention has yet 
been given to job descriptions. The greatest advances have been 
made by the group work agencies. Nationally, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls have all described their vari- 
ous volunteer jobs, but much additional work remains to be done 
by other agencies and, locally, by groups of agencies. 

An outstanding piece of work was done in Detroit where the 
Association for the Study of Group Work and the CDVO published 
a Manual for Group Work Agencies. This manual described fully 
all the jobs which volunteers can do in the various group work 
agencies, and included suggestions for their training. Reports are 
that it has proved of inestimable value to the volunteer office in 
the recruitment and selection of volunteers. 

The third area of agency responsibility is that of training. Prior 
to the war, training for volunteers had been given relatively little 
thought except in the group work field. Where the volunteers ac- 
tually assumed responsibility for group leadership, training had 
been found to be essential. Even here, however, the training course 
was often used chiefly as a means for screening unfit volunteers, and 
the preservice training course was relied upon far too much. Hos- 
pitals and nursing agencies had given thought to training, but here 
again the preservice course was usually all that the volunteers re- 
ceived. Other agencies, having given the volunteer little or no train- 
ing, except perhaps in one small job, then expected the volunteer 
to be able to interpret the whole agency; or, conversely, the volun- 
teer was required to take training quite irrelevant to the job assign- 
ment, . 

During the war, agencies have more and more had to depend 
upon volunteers to do a real job. In consequence, realistic and ef- 
fective training courses and methods have been at a premium. We 
all know of the advances made in training techniques by industry 
and the armed forces. Many of the same techniques have been ap- 
plied to the training of volunteers. Experience has shown that it is 
in-service training which has greatest value, in-service training 
which begins with a period of apprenticeship and continues through- 
out the volunteer’s service so that growth on the job is assured. 

In this respect also, the greatest progress has been made in the 
group work field. Again, the outstanding example is the work done 
in Detroit where a training workshop for civilian defense volun- 
teers was developed codperatively by the Detroit Council of Girl 
Scouts and the Detroit Association for the Study of Group Work. 
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This workshop provides for volunteers to discuss under the guid- 
ance of “resource leaders” first their experiences in observing a 
group, and then their experiences in actually leading one. It is an 
excellent example of the in-service method and is recommended na- 
tionally by Girl Scouts, Inc. 

While the Detroit venture is the most progressive development in 
volunteer training, notable progress has been made by the National 
Travelers Aid Society in its training for hostesses, by the USO, by 
the National Recreation Association, and by various hospitals. All 
these developments point to the fact that the preservice training 
course is not the answer and that only when volunteers are on the 
job and can relate the training to the everyday problems of the 
job does the training have full value. 

Agencies must, however, still make much progress in develop- 
ing plans for the wise use of volunteers, if full utilization is to be 
made of available volunteer power in the social work programs 
which the reconversion period and peacetime will require. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that many local agencies are beginning to rec- 
ugnize the importance of analyzing their work, describing volunteer 
jobs, preparing their staff to work with volunteers, developing an ef- 
fective training program, and appointing a head of volunteers. ‘They 
are asking many questions, and with proper guidance they can 
achieve great progress. The OCD and the Volunteer Committee of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., therefore, approached the 
three national councils—case work, health, education-recreation— 
as the logical national groups to give such leadership and assistance 
to local operating agencies. It is heartening to report that material 
for use in the local agencies may be available before long. 

So much for what the war experience has taught us. What have 
we still to learn? 

There has been little chance to distinguish between work which 
should be carried on by full-time, paid employees and work which 
can legitimately be done by volunteers. It was inevitable in a war 
situation that volunteers be used in many jobs normally filled by 
full-time paid staff members. Exactly what is bona fide volunteer 
work must be given thorough consideration, however, for volun- 
teers must never be in the position of interfering with the employ- 
ment of qualified workers. The fact that members of labor groups 
are participating as volunteers in community service means that 
labor is an observer in the situation and therefore in a position to 
give wise counsel. It seems likely that for a long time, the enrich- 
ment of existing services and pioneering into new areas will open 
up many avenues for the legitimate use of the volunteer's special 
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skills and free time. However, social and health agencies are chal- 
lenged to determine their basic staff needs and the extent to which 
available funds will meet these needs. 

The war has shown us that even in competition with the protec- 
tive services and national war programs, volunteers can be found 
for community agencies. Moreover, leading agencies have demon- 
strated how they can properly prepare for, train, and utilize volun- 
teer personnel. No practical person would predict that all the 10,- 
000,000 Or 11,000,000 volunteers serving at the height of the home 
front effort will filter into postwar and peacetime community pro- 
grams, either as ‘‘G.I.s” or as “generals.” Many of these people will 
have greater home responsibilities when the servicemen return from 
the front. Many will have their free time filled with greater recrea- 
tional activity when a larger proportion of their own age group 
is available. Many will wish to relax after the strenuous war years 
and will have a right to do so. However, hundreds of volunteers 
will wish to continue service to their communities. Such people 
have a tremendous contribution to make to a better community 
life, and it will be a tragedy if they do not feel needed. Commu- 
nity leaders—board members and executives of group work agencies, 
health agencies, case work agencies, and community planning 
agencies—must decide whether those useful citizens shall be re- 
tained in community service. Experience indicates that there are 
two determinants: first, effective community planning for volun- 
teers, preferably through a centralized service such as a volunteer 
office; and second, effective organization of the agencies in which 
the volunteers will serve. It is difficult to say which is cart and 
which is horse. Only with both will it be possible to capitalize fully 
upon the citizen interest developed during the war. 


THE SOCIAL WORKER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE REPUTATION OF THE PROFESSION 


By Natalie W. Linderholm 


Nor LoncG Aco I had a letter from a young New York social worker 
in military service. Going in as a private, he now finds himself com- 
missioned, with the title of Personal Consultant, ‘‘a local term,” he 
explains, “for case supervisor, case consultant and administrator. . . 
with a little teaching on personal adjustment problems and... 
some group work thrown in.” He is one instance of a square peg 
that has been lucky enough to find in the Army a square hole whit- 
tled to his measure. He is happy that his training has been put to 
use to help men to adjust themselves to what is, at best, an unna- 
tural way of living. However, he comments, 


my constant complaint is that although much from our rich background 
of social work experience has gone into the army, it wasn’t and isn’t 
enough. There is so much in social work that hasn’t reached the Army 
yet and I fear, I somehow know, it is because we haven’t been aggressive 
enough . . . in selling our wares . . . we are just beginning to be felt 
and for social work, it was too little and too late... 


What he is saying is that social work has not yet become a part of 
the lifestream of this country, to be channeled into the front lines 
as immediately as medicine or law or engineering or chemistry; that 
we social workers have not put our backs into the task of making 
our profession effective in proportion to the good reputation it 
"enjoys. 

Few will question that social work has a good reputation. Sta- 
tistics of giving prove it, when millions of money can be raised an- 
nually in taxes and contributions. Statistics of service prove it, when 
it is conservatively estimated that, in New York City alone, a third 
of the people make use yearly of the facilities of the voluntary wel- 
fare and health agencies and hospitals. Rosters of board members 
prove it, with outstanding men and women in every section of the 
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country investing their time and ability in the task of strengthening 
and improving our social welfare programs. 

Yet with all our good repute, we have trouble in making our- 
selves felt in situations where our training and experience would 
appear to qualify us for service. When policies are being shaped, 
the community is slow to consult us; too often we are called into 
action only after plans have been made that limit our usefulness. 
Sometimes I wonder if we are not in the position of being respected 
without being liked. 

The letter from which I have quoted says that we have not been 
aggressive enough and points to certain smaller but more articulate 
professional groups that have impressed their point of view more 
successfully on the military services. I am not sure that this appar- 
ent lagging behind other groups in gaining public notice is due so 
much to a lack of aggressiveness as to the fact that we are just 
emerging from a’ period in which our energy has been absorbed in 
improving the quality of our work rather than in calling attention 
to its possibilities for wider usefulness. 

We are a young profession. There are many of us, not yet hoary 
with age, who recall the great leaders of social work’s pioneer days, 
challenging the conscience of the country. We have come far and 
fast since the first school of social work opened its doors. We have 
been under constant pressure to reach out to new sources of in- 
formation, to test, to adapt, and to test again the practical results 
of what we have learned from other professions. In our concern for 
sound practice, we have been cautious lest we exaggerate our abil- 
ities; our successes have been presented with reservations. Without 
intending to do so, we have seemed negative and uncertain of our- 
selves. Annual reports and speeches have rung the changes on lim- 
itations, even on failures. If the reports had begun on the note of 
accomplishment, if the limitations and failures had been related to 
inadequate knowledge or insufficient resources, the picture would 
have had perspective, and the presentation would have been not 
only truthful, but Constructive. 

As it is, for years we have consistently undersold social work. This, 
rather than a lack of aggressiveness, I believe to be at the root of 
the community’s reluctance to make more complete use of social 
service. Our problem now is to reverse the trend, to stop depreciat- 
ing our potential and present our profession in the truer terms of 
growth in capacity and achievement. This positive approach to 
public interest recognizes accomplishment but does not gloss over 
limitations, It paves the way to making common cause with the 
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community once more, as in our pioneer years, in order to use for 
the common good the professional skills we have fought hard to gain. 

When a somewhat similar question was under discussion last 
year in the Compass, the suggestion was made that commercial pub- 
lic relations counsel be employed. Such assistance could be valuable, 
in conjunction with our professional associations, though whether a 
firm without knowledge of the philosophy and methods of social 
work. could give the desired help is a moot question. With expert 
guidance, grounded in our professional thinking, we could develop 
as a profession a wider and more effective program of public infor- 
mation and speak quickly, forcefully, and unitedly when need 
arises. The most competent technical service we can buy, however, 
will be money wasted unless, worker by worker, we are convinced 
of the necessity of keeping step with changing public interest and 
are ready to take our places in the line of march. Pamphlets, radio 
broadcasts, and news stories are important, but nothing matches in 
power the good will that can be generated by even one social worker 
in working and in leisure hours, 365 days in the year. To the public 
at large, the social worker is social work, and the reputation of the 
profession is, basically, the sum total of the impressions for good, 
or ill, created by thousands of individual workers. 

Small things loom large in building reputation: first impressions, 
the housekeeping of the office, the courtesy of the receptionist, the 
voice on the telephone. Friends have been made—and lost—because 
of the handling of the seemingly trivial matter of office manners. 

What of the handling of complaints and requests for service? 
Courtesy, codperation, and promptness are indispensable, along with 
willingness to accept an emergency at its face value. All this can be 
done without sacrifice of so much as the proverbial jot and tittle 
of professional standards, and there is no surer way of winning 
friends. 

What about information? Do we make it easy, and important, for 
our staff to learn the facts that should be common knowledge? I 
have talked to workers who knew neither the names of the board 
members of their organizations nor how many people they helped 
in a year; who had no idea how much it cost to run the organiza- 
tion which employed them nor where the money came from; who 
had only vague notions of the relation of their work to that of 
other agencies, and to the changes taking place in the world. Lack 
of such knowledge tends to break down the reputation of an en- 
tire profession for intelligence and efficiency. 

Several times recently I have asked social workers to explain 
what they did as they would to people whom they might meet 
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in the course of a day—for example, a banker, a policeman, a 
teacher, a housewife. Each worker drew a name by lot and was 
given a time limit of two minutes. Even allowing for self-conscious- 
ness, the results of this experiment have been depressing. Workers 
relapse into stereotypes when they try to describe their work to a 
stranger. Their power of quick adjustment to new situations seems 
frozen, their ability to slant their thought to the listener’s interest 
takes wing. Does this suggest that one thing we must do is listen 
critically to our casual conversations, so that we can train ourselves 
-to give what might be called “spot news’ of our work, in words so 
spontaneous and clear-cut that they will whet the curiosity of the 
broker and the reporter and the club president? 

We need to watch our words. The professional vocabulary, so 
useful in its place for precision and speed of expression, infects our 
everyday speech with a sort.of pernicious anemia. We say “accept: 
ing of” instead of ‘accept’; “meaningful” instead of ‘meaning.” 
Everything takes place ‘‘at a level’ and “in an area.” We never act; 
we function. We “er” and “ah.’’ Our sentences meander from clause 
to clause, punctuated by “I mean to say...’ We shy away from 
the definite. We divide the world into social workers and ‘‘laymen,” 
or, worse, “lay persons,” or, worst of all, “lay folk.” Everyone is a 
layman at the other man’s work, but no one likes to be constantly 
tagged with this dreary classification; it quickly reduces interest to 
apathy. Big words or little, technical terms that stray from their 
appointed ways make hearers echo the plaintive quip: 


What gives me in the neck acute neuralgia 
Is calling every wistful mood nostalgia .. . 
And what, by all that’s sound in etymology 
Do pundits think they mean by ideology? 


“A word,” Justice Holmes once said, is “the skin of a. living 
thought . . . and may vary greatly in color and content according 
to the circumstances and time in which it is used.” No touch of 
jargon—and the legal profession has its quota—marred the soundly 
reasoned opinions handed down by the Yankee from Olympus; the 
living thought pulsed through. The same words are ours to use— 
alive, active, shot through with color, subtly shaded, sensitive to 
every changing mood. What better tools could we ask? 

It is frequently said that social workers lack time-sense. A young 
worker recently told me about an appointment with a businessman 
who courteously but definitely brought the interview to an end 
when fifteen’ minutes had passed. My friend had not come to the 
point. He said, “But I felt I must give him a good background so 
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that he would understand our problem. What could I do in only a 
quarter of an hour?” In that time he could have spoken 2,000 words, 
He would have had somewhere between 1,200 and 1,500 words at 
his disposal even if the businessman had asked questions—enough 
words to clinch any bargain. I said this, and got the rueful reply, 
“But I planned for half an hour, maybe more.” Busy men and 
women budget their time; they do not schedule half-hour inter- 
views unless the subject under discussion is urgent, and when the 
social worker settles down for a talk without apparent terminal fa- 


cilities, again the reputation of the profession for efficiency is under-: 


mined. In much of social work, relaxation and a slow pace are. es- 
sential, but the slower the pace with the community, the cooler 
the welcome for social work in situations requiring quick and deci- 
sive action. 

An inventory of practice in any agency will bring to light these 
or similar points at which friction develops when agency and com- 
munity meet. These friction points are not the same in any two 
agencies, but, once located, they should be easy to eliminate. The 
tested methods we use in dealing with people who want service will 
bring results with the broader community. Whether bound together 
by geography or by common interest, the community is only a col- 
lection of human beings; and what works with,one set of human 
beings will work with another. 

A cardinal principle of social work is respect for the rights and 
integrity of the individual. We are content not to force progress, 
either with the individual or the group. We recognize and accept 
the different tempo of every person and every group. We refrain 
from imposing our will and our decisions; we have patience for 
endless repetition of one simple fact, if that is what a situation de- 
mands. These methods work; we have results to prove it. For some 
reason, however, we tend to put aside our accustomed ways when 
we are dealing with others than the users of social agency service. 
We are not willing to go slowly. At times we appear to deny in- 
quirers the right to their point of view. Our relaxation vanishes, 
and with increasing tension our skill in handling human relations 
dwindles. Is this an indication of professional insecurity in handling 
community relationships difficult to control or imperfectly under- 
stood? Our scanty records of community contacts point in that direc- 
tion. We know how to deal with insecurity in others. Will not the 
same skill, wisely directed, help us to renewed assurance in dealing 
with the world at our doors? 

What we have been discussing might be called the mechanics 
of winning good will, which is only another name for public rela- 
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tions. I have hesitated to use this term, for as a profession we have 
found it hard to accept. “Interpretation” has had a pleasanter ring 
to our ears. But interpretation is a self-conscious word, It means, 
literally, “speaking between”; it raises a barrier between us and 
the public when our great need is for direct, unhampered commu- 
nication. It limits our thinking by concentrating our attention on 
formal writing and speech, when we should be studying the entire 
range of our contacts. It breeds resentment; the person on the re- 
ceiving end of interpretation likes neither its connotation of mys- 
tery nor the implication that he cannot understand plain facts 
plainly stated. 

We have indulged in endless debate as to the relative merits of 
publicity and public relations versus interpretation; we have de- 
plored our lack of competent specialized service, and taken refuge 
in the shibboleth “the worker on the job is the best interpreter.” 
This should be true—but is it? If case work has been too often pre- 
sented as primarily for the poverty-stricken, a mystic brew of lis- 
tening and understanding, seasoned with cash and medical care, 
spiced with a dash of psychiatry, the responsibility rests squarely 
on social workers. Case work is a cold term for warmly human 
service to men and women caught in crises inseparable from the 
common experiences of living—marriage, birth, death; bringing up 
children; earning a living; growing old. Social workers can put the 
stuff of life into this absorbing story, but as yet we lack even a clear- 
cut list of the qualities that distinguish good case work. If group 
work stands for little more in public estimation than a chance for 
children to play in safe surroundings, again the responsibility rests 
with social workers. They can bring the group to life as the testing 
ground of democracy, where all races and creeds learn to live hap- 
pily together in an ordered society. But that story has not yet been 
told. 

With new opportunities for service beckoning on every hand, the 
challenge to us as social workers is to stop following the will-of-the- 
wisp, interpretation, and come to grips with our responsibility for 
retaining and extending public confidence in our profession. 

There is no short cut to this end. It means training and hard work 
and acceptance of personal as well as professional responsibility. It 
means a new and more realistic approach to the problem of public 
support. It means fundamental courses in our schools of social 
work, courses dealing with community attitudes and required of 
all students rather than available here and there on an elective 
basis for specialists. It means the development of teaching material 
by objective, careful recording of community contacts, so that in 
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this field, as in case work and group work, students may learn 
by analysis of experience rather than by trial and error. 

Even without courses in the schools, a beginning can be made in 
our social agencies, by staff meetings and supervisory conferences 
that will help workers to see how closely success in the day’s work 
is related to success in community relations. We can watch and 
record experience in community relations, collect letters and mem- 
oranda that throw light on the subtle process of distilling good 
will from the day’s routine. We can learn to speak clearly, def- 
initely, and, if need be, authoritatively, instead of hedging and 
evading in reply to questions. We can forward thoughtfully selected, 
properly documented material to the professionals in the field of 
publicity and fund raising who speak for us in the press and on the 
air. We can become better acquainted with these publicists on whom 
we rely so heavily, improving our codperation with them by a more 
sympathetic understanding of their point of view and the profes- 
sional standards that they too must meet. 

Our community relations must reflect respect for this vague mass, 
the public, of which we speak so often. The public has shape and 
form and identity; it consists of numberless compact, clearly de- 
fined groups, related to us in varying degrees of closeness, groups 
made up of human beings probably as intelligent as we are; con- 
cerned, as we are, in finding ways of making our communities bet- 
ter places for us all. We have proof of this concern; it pays the bill 
for social work. The public, not social workers, decides how much 
social work there is to be, and whether it will be well or ill done. 
The tax dollar and the contributed dollar, tangible expressions of 
the conviction that the care of all is the concern of all, both mean 
sacrifice; and people sacrifice to support only those causes in which 
they believe. We are partners, social work and the public, and our 
relations must reflect the cordial, informed, confidence-inspiring 
spirit that cements partnership. 

That old, unhappy, far-off thing, the depression, broke the chains 
that bound social work to relief giving. The war has opened our 
eyes to the cost in human efficiency of those subsistence years. It is 
driving home relentlessly to city and town, to mountain village and 
valley settlement and remote farm, the need for a sound mind in a 
sound body. Newspapers, magazines, and the radio are deluged 
with questions from young and old, from the sick, the lovelorn, the 
lonely, the distracted parent, the rebellious child, the unwanted old 
person. As men and women are released from the armed services, 
to face readjustment to civilian life, stress and strain increase. The 
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pressure is great for the kind of help the profession of social work 
is amply qualified to give. 

You and I will determine whether social work will be drafted 
into service in this time of widespread need. Our profession will 
be judged by what we are, what we say, what we do. Its capacity 
will be measured by our competence, its integrity tested by the 
ethics of our conduct, by our respect for the rights of others, our 
loyalty to our associates, to our standards, and to the organizations 
we represent. Its sincerity will be the sincerity of our fighting faith 
in the creed we live by. The reputation and the future of the pro- 
fession we honor are ours to make or mar. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR PARTICI- 
PATION IN HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PLANNING 


By Abraham Bluestein 


THE INTEREST OF TRADE UNIONS in the health and welfare of their 
members is not of recent origin. It is as old as our country. 

At one time trade unions were illegal, and workingmen who 
banded together were regarded as conspirators against the state and 
the public welfare. They were compelled to disguise their true pur- 
poses behind a variety of fronts. Is social work concerned with rec- 
reation? Workingmen disguised their organizations as hiking clubs, 
as glee clubs, perhaps as drinking clubs. Is social work concerned 
with social security? Workingmen hid their true purposes by form- 
ing benevolent societies, by establishing insurance funds and death 
benefit funds. 

For many decades the great majority of trade unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor have had insurance cov- 
erage of their members, ranging from death benefit funds to various 
forms of unemployment insurance and old age retirement and pen- 
sion funds. Before the general public was prepared to accept social 
security on a broad basis, and to turn to government for its in- 
auguration, the trade unions were attempting to plan for the various 
types of common emergency that workers and their families face. 

The interest of the unions in health and welfare planning was 
not confined to their own organizations or to their own members 
and families. The trade unions have always been in the forefront 
of every struggle for social improvement. The introduction of work- 
men’s compensation, the prevention of child labor, the protection 
of women in industry, industrial safety and industrial inspection 
codes and shorter hours, all were fought for by organized labor. 

During the depression, trade unions supplemented relief and 
public works by programs of their own. Many A.F. of L. unions 
had share-the-work programs in which those who were employed 
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reduced their own work week and gave days of employment to their 
unemployed members. Employed members of other unions paid spe- 
cial self-imposed taxes: in order to provide supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance, Elaborate work lists of the entire membership 
were prepared by many organizations, particularly in the building 
trades, in order to assure to all members equal work opportunities. 

The Union Health Center established by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in New York more than twenty- 
five years ago, and available to all union members in that city, is 
one of the outstanding instances of the concern of a trade union for 
the health of its members and their families. This was an attempt 
to provide the best medical care and attention at rates within the 
range of working people’s pay. 

Health and welfare planning is not, therefore, a subject that is 
alien or novel to working people and their trade unions. On the 
contrary, the labor movement contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of such planning. It contributed to the growing realization by 
the American people of the importance of their general health 
and welfare. 

The introduction of social security and unemployment insurance 
is attributable in great part to the strength and determination of 
the trade union movement. The current struggle for the adoption 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill again finds organized labor in 
the forefront looking for allies and, support from the country at 
large. 

The last few years have witnessed the start of a new evolution 
in the participation of trade unions in wider fields of planning for 
health and welfare. The need for codperative, federated planning 
and participation by all elements in the community to raise funds 
for voluntary war relief and the home front services has drawn to- 
gether ‘trade unions, employers, professional men, and citizens of 
all walks of life into a common effort. Joint participation in fund 
raising is leading to a stronger desire for similar participation in 
the planning of services in the community. As a result of the war, 
men and women who until recently were uninformed about each 
other and hostile in attitude have been coming to the realization 
that the community belongs to all of them, and that the welfare 
of each is the concern of all. 

The social work movement itself has been going through an 
interesting process of federation and coéperative planning during 
the past several decades. It is now widely recognized that the pro- 
fessional interests of all the agencies and all the services must mesh 
if each is to perform its particular service efficiently and effectively. 
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Moreover, during the past several years, the realization has been 
growing that in addition to a professional integration of the com. 
munity’s services, there is need of integration of the community’s 
interests as expressed by lay representatives from the various walks 
of life. This can have great significance for the future. 

The history of our country is marked by the uncodrdinated and 
often unrelated development of movements, institutions, and social 
and economic resources. All too frequently, a community begins 
to discover itself at the point when its people are already estab- 
lished in their homes and employed in their industries. Provision 
for the education of its children, the development of the press, 
the churches, hospitals, and other institutions has been made hap- 
hazardly. Often, too, the community discovers that it has not pro- 
vided for parks and playgrounds, or for adequate hospital and 
educational facilities, for recreation, or for streets, sanitation, run- 
ning water, and transportation—everything that knits the com- 
munity together and provides for its welfare. At that point, sep- 
arate groups, separate movements, separate interests, work for their 
particular objectives, and the community attempts to adapt itself 
to the results. Social workers have been aware of this condition 
for some time, and have undoubtedly attempted to inform the 
lay leadership of their agencies about them. 

During the past several years, we have witnessed the beginning 
of an assumption by trade unions of joint responsibility with other 
groups in the community in problems of community welfare. This 
would be unimportant if it should go no further than it has to 
date. It assumes great importance, however, when we consider the 
potentialities of the participation of the trade unions in the affairs 
of their communities. 

We can point with some measure of pride to the following in- 
stances in which the initiative was assumed by trade unions in 
various communities: 

_ In Aurora, Illinois, the Trades and Labor Assembly, which con- 

stitutes the central council of the community for all A.F. of L. 
unions, purchased a portable iron lung for use without charge by 
all the doctors in the city. 

In El Centro, California—and no one can forget the notorious 
anti-union atmosphere of E] Centro just a short time ago—the A.F. 
of L. unions are raising a fund to provide summer camping for 
underprivileged children. 

In Oakland, California, a local union of machinists, 2,300 strong, 
presented the local Boy Scouts Council with a $10,000 camp site. 

In Camden, New Jersey, the A.F. of L. and the Congress of 
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Industrial Organizations jointly financed and carried on for an en- 
tire year a program for the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
which has now become a project of the Community Chest. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the trade unions were asked to codperate 
in planning and conducting a tuberculosis X-ray survey in their 
industries. Their enthusiastic participation and the enlistment of 
management’s codperation assured the success of the survey. In that 
same community, the trade unions, through the Labor Participation 
Committee of their Council of Social Agencies, sponsored a pro- 
gram of daytime care for the children of working mothers, and 
succeeded in having additional day nurseries established. 

In Tacoma, Washington, the unions expressed an interest in 
adequate playground and recreational facilities for the children of 
war workers and the entire community, with the result that the 
city employed a field director to take full-time charge of the recrea- 
tional facilities. 

These significant instances of early trade union initiative on a 
community-wide basis during these hectic war years are a promise 
for the future. 

Labor League for Human Rights committees have been estab- 
lished by the A.F. of L. central labor bodies in 497 communities. 
Their first responsibility is the raising of funds for the community 
war chest and for the American National Red Cross. It is interest: 
ing to note, however, that in about sixty-five of these communities, 
steps have been taken to form labor participation committees. These 
committees are composed of equal representation from the A.F. of 
L., the C.1.0., and: the council of social agencies. They provide a 
means for labor and social workers to review problems of mutual 
interest and to make recommendations to the council of social 
agencies, or to its appropriate subcommittees, for further considera: 
tion and action. 

It is probably a fact that whatever action has been taken by labor 
participation committees up to now was stimulated by the social 
worker members of the labor participation groups. In all proba- 
bility, the problems were posed by the social workers. Recommen- 
dations, in all likelihood, were the result of mutual consultation 
in which the labor representatives expressed their desires and the 
social workers pointed out the possibilities and means of realiza- 
tion. Noteworthy in these early experiments is the fact that labor 
representatives are thinking about problems and policies on a com- 
munity-wide scale. 

One of the major problems with which social agencies and the 
social work movement as a whole must cope is the lack of knowl- 
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edge by the general public of their functions, responsibilities, and 
resources. Too few people know what social agencies are prepared 
and equipped to do. Too many people identify social work either 
with charity or with misunderstood, “frivolous” activities. 

Community chests and councils of social agencies recognize this 
situation and are trying to overcome it. Central bureaus to which 
inquiries about all types of individual, family, and social problems 
can be referred have already: been established in many communi- 
ties, including Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Pittsburgh, New 
Haven, Newark (New Jersey), Philadelphia, Si. Louis, Lynn and 
Springfield (Massachusetts), Detroit, and Duluth. 

In a great many other communities, where no formal central 
referral bureau has been established, the pertinent literature gen- 
erally indicates a single telephone number and office, namely, that 
of the council of social agencies, to which people can turn for in- 
formation regarding the social services. Thirteen communities have 
issued directories or referral pamphlets describing the services of- 
fered by their local agencies and have distributed them through 
trade union and other channels. In ten communities referral posters 
have been prepared by councils of social agencies and placed on 
union and industry bulletin boards. 

Central referral bureaus, together with referral posters and spe- 
cial directories, have so far proved to be the most effective method 
of reaching A.F: of L. unions, enabling their officers to become 
acquainted with the resources of the community and to assist their 
members accordingly. 

Some councils of social agencies have adopted more active pro- 
grams and have arranged for speakers at various union meetings, 
or for visits by union members and representatives to the various 
social agencies. The objective is to try to develop information rep- 
resentatives in unions and plants so that workers can, without too 
much difficulty, be referred through the proper channels to the 
appropriate services and agencies. In Chicago, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, and St. Louis, labor-social work institutions were conducted 
during the past year. These proved very effective and stimulated 
considerable interest on the part of labor officials and representa- 
tives. 

One of the great problems with which social work has been at- 
tempting to cope for many years is that of finding ways and means 
of reaching the public. To date, social work and social agencies are 
largely identified with fund-raising appeals. Campaigns are impor- 
tant from the viewpoint of evoking a spirit of human brotherhood 
among those who give and from the viewpoint of educating the 
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general public to the existence of the social services. However, it is 
apparent that the failure to sell the services is disturbing and that 
the social agencies would like to correct the condition. 

The trade unions can be an important channel of education for, 
and of contact with, a broad section of the general public. Social 
agencies which do not and cannot resort to normal commercial 
avenues of publicizing and merchandising their services must seek 
other means of accomplishing their ends. One such means can be 
the more intensive enlistment of the labor movement in each 
community. 

To secure the interest and codperation of the unions, the coun- 
cils of social agencies will have to make clear the scope of the 
problems with which they deal. A council of social agencies can be 
an important channel for the consideration of ‘significant problems 
affecting the welfare of the community, leading to practical action 
both by private agencies and by public bodies. 

As A.F. of L. unions become aware that councils of social agencies 
offer such a possibility for community action on significant prob- 
lems, they will take an increasingly greater interest in the affairs 
of the council and of its constituent agencies. No trade union officer 
in this country would be indifferent to a council of social agencies 
if he understood that such a council considered and recommended 
action upon the following types of problem: 

1. Adequate health and hospital facilities 

2. Adequate educational facilities for children 

3. Adequate recreation facilities, including parks, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, and summer camps 

4. The adjustment of family problems arising at the end of the 
war 

5. Unemployment insurance, social security, and other types of 
temporary financial assistance provided by public or private agen- 
cies, particularly during the period of readjustment when millions 
of war workers will be out of jobs 

6. The remigration of the millions who have traveled from one 
end of the country to the other to work in war industries 

7. Housing for the community, public as well as private 

8. Public works designed, not only to provide employment, but 
to provide needed services and facilities 

g. The veterans and their readjustment to civilian life 

This entire problem is too large to define properly within the 
scope of this article. More than three million union members have 
gone into the armed forces, and the trade union movement is deeply 
concerned with their successful and happy return to civilian life. 
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Labor is protecting the seniority of its members, in so far as seniority 
will be meaningful, and their jobs will be waiting for them. It is 
prepared to go out of its way and to make many sacrifices to ac- 
commodate those veterans who, although they have never had any 
relationship with the trade unions, seek to enter organized trades, 
Labor recognizes that the reintegration of the veteran and the re- 
integration of the war worker depend upon the prosperity and 
well-being of our national economy and upon the preparation that 
each community makes for the reception of the veteran and the war 
worker. 

10. Full employment as the concern of the entire community 
rather than of each separate employer 

Are these problems within the province of a council of social 
agencies? If it is answered that the majority of them belong to 
separate committees and councils, to separate interests and organi- 
zations, then the American community offers no means and no 
channel through which the problems of the community may be 
viewed and reviewed. The diverse interests that make up the entire 
community have no possibility of getting together and trying to 
reconcile and coédrdinate their particular objectives for the good 
of the whole. If such ‘is the case, then labor will have no time for, 
and no interest in, the council of social agencies. Labor will, as 
in the past, relate itself to particular agencies which happen to 
hold or gain its interest on a temporary or permanent basis in the 
pursuit of a particular objective. By the same token, labor’s interest 
in community chests would not last long beyond the end of the war. 

If, however, the province of a council of social agencies is recog- 
nized boldly and without fear to be the welfare of the community, 
one may ask: Can the community’s welfare be divorced from its 
health and hospital facilities? Can it be divorced from its educa- 
tional facilities? Can it be divorced from the homes in which people 
live? From the standards of living which they enjoy or endure? 
From the public works and improvements which all communities 
require? Can councils of social agencies afford to neglect the broad, 
vital problems that affect the welfare of the community and con- 
fine themselves to the narrower technical problems involving health 
and recreation and certain specific family problems of adjustment? 

There is satisfaction in raising money. There is a challenge which 
most Americans are willing to accept in organizing a campaign and 
meeting a goal. We experience an uplifting sense of nobility in 
extending a hand to the people who have suffered such ghastly fates 
at the hands of the Axis. We are conscious of unavoidable urgency 
and have unloosed tremendous reserves of energy in rendering 
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services to our armed forces through the Red Cross, United Service 
Organizations, and the War Prisoners Aid. 

The social agencies and the community services which benefit 
from these fund-raising appeals, however, attract only a small frac- 
tion of this interest. It is pertinent, therefore, to expect each social 
worker and every social agency and every council of social agencies 
to examine the reasons for this great lag which is in direct contra- 
diction to prevailing attitudes in other avenues of spending money. 
The average consumer is interested in the goods or services pur- 
chased; but in the field of social services and social agencies, there 
is more interest in giving. or raising money than in knowing what 
is being underwritten. 

This basically unhealthy and unsound attitude toward community 
services must be rectified by social work itself. It can be rectified 
only as social workers make real to laymen the goals, the programs, 
and the objectives toward which they are working. 

The A.F. of L. has always participated in health and welfare 
planning. It will continue to do so as long as there is a legitimate 
function for trade unions in our democracy. Labor’s continued in- 
terest in social work depends, in great part; on the councils of social 
agencies and on the meaning they give to their work for laymen, 
labor, and nonlabor in each community. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
PARTICIPATION IN HEALTH AND 
WELFARE PLANNING 


By Leo Perlis 


IT WOULD BE FUTILE TO DENY that our concern with health and wel- 
fare planning is motivated largely by selfish interests: the health 
and welfare of the members of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. It would be equally futile to deny the basic truth that the 
health and welfare of C.1.O. members cannot be separated from 
the health and welfare of the community as a whole. This funda- 
mental principle—that the common good is our good—guides us 
in our work. 

This is not a departure from the original trade union philosophy. 
It is simply another step forward in the evolution of the organized 
labor movement. As long ago as 1827, the Mechanics’ Union of 
Trade Associations declared that its “real object,” among other 
things, “is to promote, equally, the happiness, prosperity and wel- 
fare of the whole community . . . and to assist . . . in establishing 
a just balance of power, both mental, moral, political and scientific, 
between all the various classes and individuals which constitute 
society at large.” 

It is obvious that more than a hundred years ago workers con- 
ceived of the trade union as an instrumentality for the “happiness, 
prosperity and welfare of the whole community” far beyond the 
immediate confines of wages, hours, and working conditions. The 
conception of a pure and simple trade unionism circumscribed, 
functionally, by the eternal class struggle for the highest possible 
wages, lowest possible hours, and best possible working conditions, 
is a figment of the imagination and has no basis in facts. Unions, 
from the very beginning, have expressed, in one form or another, 
the concern of workingmen and women with problems outside the 
factory gates. Labor took to politics, for example, as far back as 1829 
when the New York Working Men’s Party was organized, and in 
1830, the Working Men’s Advocate declared: “Your fathers of the 
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Revolution secured to you a form of government which guarantees 


to you, almost universally, the elective franchise. . . . If you possess 
the rights of freemen, you have exercised them as the privileges of 
slaves. . .. Awake, then, from your slumbers. . . .” 


Is it so strange, then, that the C.1.0. meeting in Chicago in 1945, 
should establish a permanent Political Action Committee? Is it so 
strange, then, that the C.I.O. should resolve in favor of Dumbarton 
Oaks as ‘‘a firm basis” for the formation of an international or- 
ganization to secure an enduring peace? Is it so strange, then, that 
the C.I.O, should adopt resolutions dealing with farmers, anti-Sem- 
itism, taxes, Latin America, full employment, housing, veterans, 
school lunches, education, and our participation “in the delibera- 
tions of thousands of national and local agencies engaged in human 
welfare work’’? 

For many years labor’s hopes and aspirations in broad human 
welfare work were limited by discussion and the passing of resolu- 
tions. First things came first, and the long and often bloody struggle 
for employment, job security, fair compensation, sanitary working 
conditions, and more leisure time prevented the immediate trans- 
lation of union resolutions into specific and concrete activity. 

Organized labor’s comparative isolation from the rest of the com- 
munity: was due, at least in some measure, to this very real conflict 
and to the relative failure of community leaders to accept full re- 
sponsibility for the health and welfare of all the people through 
representative and democratic channels. Many agencies, in the words 
of Basil O’Connor, were “fixed in goals that have been set by a few, 
and rigid in methods that have been developed without general 
participation.” 

The C.I.O, is dedicated to the proposition that the community 
belongs to all the people who live in it, and that the people owe 
a responsibility to the community and the community to the people. 
The word “responsibility” should be stressed. It does not mean 
paternalism, sentimentality, or pity. It does mean that we are our 
brother’s keeper. It does mean that the good citizen will vote, work, 
and give, not only for himself and his immediate family, but for the 
common good. By the same token, a good community owes the good 
citizen political democracy, economic freedom, and social security. 
Achievement of these aims is the achievement of real national unity. 

The bombing of Pearl Harbor brought about the greatest na- 
tional unity in our history. We toned down our prejudices. We tore 
down some barriers. We minimized differences, and we—manage- 
ment and labor—pledged ourselves to eliminate industrial strife 
for the duration. We were face to face with a common foe. It was 
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during the early days. of this period, in Detroit in 1941, that the 
National C.1:0. War Relief Committee was organized. It is during 
this very period that active labor participation in health and wel- 
fare planning has. taken such tremendous strides. ‘This is no mere 
coincidence. Philip Murray explained the reason for this progress 
in a telegram to the writer late in 1944: 


Men and movements, organizations and institutions achieve their full 
maturity when the purpose to which they are dedicated encompasses all 
mankind and all of mankind’s aspirations. The National C.1.O. War 
Relief Committee meets this test. May your work be a challenge to all 
others to rise to similar heights. 


Rising to the heights of mankind’s aspirations, often against the 
tides, the backwash, and the spirit of the status quo, requires a 
degree of concerted group action; not the kind of “pressure’’ that 
troubles Stuart Chase, but the kind of pressure or dynamic leader- 
ship, imagination, and initiative that is so necessary in meeting the 
needs of all at the expense of none, that is so essential in the de- 
velopment of a balanced society. It is not pressure for the benefit of 
a minority at the expense of the majority. It is relatively less difficult 
to meet’ this test in the field of health and welfare than in other 
fields of human endeavor where the issues are sharper, where the 
drama of conflicting forces is bolder. 

When C.I-O, members in Detroit gave $1,150,920.10 in the 1944 
community war fund campaign, they met an obligation to human 
beings in meed. When, during the same drive, C.1.0. members in 
Pittsburgh gave $736,507, they accepted their responsibility for the 
welfare of their fellow citizens. But the total C.I.O. contributions 
throughout the country, amounting to approximately $20,000,000 in 
that campaign alone, would not have meant full acceptance of our 
responsibilities as citizens. Giving is good, but giving carries with 
it the obligation of planning, budgeting, and spending. We can 
meet our full responsibilities only when we participate actively in 
the formulation of policies, in the making of decisions, and in the 
general operations of those agencies which we-help to support either 
through taxation or through voluntary contributions. 

We ‘have felt for a long time that, while we have no cure-all, 
we do have some sound and constructive ideas which might help 
make our communities better. That these ideas could be brought 
to the attention of other citizens and could be translated into con- 
crete action only through effective representation on policy-making, 
planning, programming, and operating levels is self-evident. 

As was to be expected, there was a great deal of antagonism to 
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labor representation at first. In some instances our motives were 
questioned. ‘There was a great deal of fear and suspicion. What did 
we want? Were we out to capture, revolutionize, and control health 
and welfare agencies? The philosophy of labor participation and 
representation was obviously new to many established agencies, 
accustomed, as they were, to pick candidates for their boards from 
the banks, offices, and universities and not from the mines, mills, 
and union halls. We do not doubt that there are outstanding cit- 
izens in the banks, offices, and universities, but many» agencies 
doubted that there were outstanding citizens in the mines, mills, 
and union halls—especially in the union halls. Still, the men and 
women in the union halls are representative of the working people 
of the community. 

The fears and suspicions of legitimate labor participation and 
representation were not confined to private social work: They were 
evident for a long time in industry and, for a longer time, in gov- 
ernment. When, after Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt appointed 
Sidney Hillman co-director of the Office of Production Management; 
it was in recognition of the important role organized labor was 
playing in the affairs of the nation and the significant contribution 
it could make toward the successful prosecution of the war: But 
the fears and suspicions and, in many quarters, the downright 
hostility of administrative officers and entrenched “bureaucrats” 
frustrated real labor participation and thwarted ‘whatever teal con- 
tribution it could make. Labor representation, by and large, became 
mere window dressing. Nevertheless, labor’s great contribution to 
war production, to peaceful industrial relations, in the solution of 
manpower problems, in price control, and in civil defense isa 
matter of record. 

When the War Production Board, in 1942, called upon industry 
to establish union-management committees for increased ‘ produc- 
tion, management, in many cases, became paralyzed with fear lest 
the unions take over the functions of management. Those plants 
that tried it—and many did—soon discovered that the worker can 
use his brain as well as his brawn. Genuine union-management 
committees not only increased production, but eliminated waste, 
saving millions of tons of critical’ materials. Health and welfare 
agencies, too, soon discovered that labor is not out to capture and 
control, but to give and to offer—and to press for—progressive 
changes to meet the changing times. 

What are some of our ideas? While we do not pretend’ to be 
experts in the field of social work, while we do not have specialized 
training in social work techniques, we do have the perspective de- 
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rived from active experience and vital interest. We share the almost 
universally accepted idea that private and public health and welfare 
must work together. We are not particularly concerned with vague 
theories as to where governmental responsibility begins and where 
it ends. We agree with Dr. Louis I. Dublin that “when practicing 
physicians, public health workers, and the leaders of the community 
join together with the force of government behind them, then 
their concerted attack proves effective.” 

A review of a recent selective service survey, showing that 40.3 
percent of the men called up at the age of twenty-eight are rejected 
as physically unfit, convinces us that the job is too big for private 
health agencies alone and that forty-one separately sponsored health 
programs are inadequate. Greater co6rdination of private health 
agencies in fund raising, programming, and budgeting is essential. 
Coérdination of Federal agencies in a department of health and 
welfare under the leadership of a secretary of cabinet rank is equally 
essential, and the need for such legislation as the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill becomes increasingly apparent. 

We are concerned, not with rigid principles, but with human 
values. We have seen poor public welfare efforts and good private 
welfare efforts. It depends on resources and on people, but the full 
utilization of all possible resources and the best possible people are 
necessary to fill the great gap. 

It is suggested by some of our associates in social work that the 
function of the C.I.O. in the field of health and welfare can best 
be performed by educating our own members to giving more. We 
do not agree. We can best perform our function, both as citizens 
and as C.I.O. members, by using our imagination and initiative, in 
collaboration with other interested groups, in the development of 
a healthier nation. To do this we must educate others as we educate 
ourselves—not only in giving more, but, more important, in think- 
ing better, in planning more soundly, and in pressing for greater 
responsibility by both government and private sources for the health 
and welfare of the nation. 

We are fully conscious of the immense job which will soon con- 
front every community when 12,000,000 veterans return home, when 
millions of workers will shift from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion. The impact of the war upon our communities will seem a 
comparatively orderly affair, despite Mrs. Meyer's “journey through 
chaos,” in the face of potential unemployment, shifting of popula- 
tions from industrial to rural areas, reduced income, and a general 
decrease in per capita and total giving. Social work should be ready 
to meet this challenge. It is not enough to establish information 
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and referral centers for veterans. It is not even enough to establish 
information and referral centers for war workers and war veterans. 
The Minneapolis method is good, the Bridgeport plan, perhaps, 
is better; but neither plan alone adequately represents the skill, 
knowledge, imagination, and initiative of social workers. Social work 
should join Henry Wallace and the C.I.O. in the fight for full em- 
ployment. Social work has a stake in international codperation 
and lasting peace. Social work cannot afford to mend mind and 
body only to see them broken and shattered in another war. Social 
work should free itself completely from racial, religious, and color 
restrictions. The health and welfare of a Negro are as important as 
the health and welfare of a white. 

C.I.O. participation in health and welfare helps the community 
in our common task. By giving, by participating, by working 
through our own community services committees, through our union 
counseling program, and, with other groups, through joint labor 
participation committees, Citizen C,I.O. is accepting his full re- 
sponsibility to his country, to his community and to himself. 


SHOULD UNIONS ORGANIZE THEIR OWN 
SOCIAL SERVICES? 


By Robert L. Kinney 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, American labor is not interested in develop- 
ing its own isolated social services. This news will probably come 
as a surprise to many who seem to take it for granted that unions 
are eager to employ social workers. This mistaken notion is’ per- 
haps excusable in view of the recent almost revolutionary upsurge 
of union interests in welfare and of social work interest in the labor 
movement. 

Union members, through the rapidly expanding program of the 
National Congress of Industrial Organizations War Relief Com- 
mittee, not only have contributed over $85,000,000 to war and home 
front relief and welfare in the past three years, but have partici- 
pated in the administration and planning of community welfare 
services to an increasing extent. Codperation between unions and 
councils of social agencies and their affiliates during the war years 
has resulted in the development of new programs of increased 
community service to industrial workers in the fields of recreation, 
health, and child welfare and even in workers’ education; whereas 
in the past the unions typical of those now affiliated with the C.1.O. 
—as opposed to business or “bread-and-butter” labor organizations 
which traditionally limit their function to collective bargaining with 
the employer—developed such programs mainly in isolation from 
the community. 

Social workers, on the other hand, have gained understanding, 
not only of labor’s general philosophy and aims, but of the poten- 
tial force for community good which progressive unionism repre- 
sents. As more and more responsible union representatives joined 
with others in the community in social administration and _plan- 
ning, ‘more and more social workers, many of whom had been 
anxious to develop a relationship with organized labor but were 
fearful of making the first move, began to explore with increasing 
confidence the hitherto comparatively uncharted area of union- 
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Common trust and the generally successful experience of unions 
and welfare agencies in working together throughout the country 
were noted by Ralph Blanchard, Executive Director of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., in a statement in 1944: “.... Chests and 
councils welcome this great new partner [labor] in the social plan- 
ning field just as they welcome the great work which has been done 
and is being done in campaigns.” 4 

The tremendous effect of labor’s new interest in social planning 
was apparent in public as well as private welfare services. Mark A. 
McCloskey, until recently Administrator of the Office of Community 
War Services, Federal Security Agency, noted in 1944 the apparent 
“|, . appreciation and welcome for the participation of Labor in 
community welfare wherever I have been and to whomever I have 
talked of general welfare.” “Labor participation is one, if not the 
outstanding, forward move affecting organized welfare in the last 
few years,” the FSA official stated.? 

From organized labor also came favorable national assessment of 
its experience throughout the field in co6peration with the agencies. 
In reporting on the work of the National C.1.0. War Relief Com- 
mittee at the Seventh Constitutional C.1.0. Convention in Chicago 
in November, 1944, President Philip Murray, the committee’s spe- 
cial adviser, stated: 


Three years ago CIO was represented on no more than go boards of 
social agencies. ‘Today more than 4,000 men and women of CIO sit 
on the policy-making boards as well as on the administrative and budget 
committees of hundreds of national, state and local social service organi- 
zations. We have both voice and vote in the National War Fund, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Community Chests and Councils, many allied war relief 
societies, and many all-time social service agencies, nationally and locally, 
which deal with important health and welfare problems. Through the 
establishment of labor participation and community service committees 
and through the promotion of the union counselling program by CIO 
councils and unions, the committee has developed not only better re- 
lationships between community agencies and CIO but has created a 
better understanding in the community of our problems and needs, 
These problems and needs, while great in wartime, will be as great or 
greater during the immediate period of demobilization and reconversion. 


The 1944 C.1.O, Convention adopted unanimously a resolution 
endorsing the expanded program of the National C,I.O, War Relief 
Committee. To quote in part: 


1 National C.1.0. War Relief Committee, Community Services Newsletter, November, 


1944. 
2 Ibid. 
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CIO members have given of their time and money to U.S.O., American 
Red Cross, National War Fund and hundreds of community chests 
throughout the country. We have contributed also our initiative, our 
imagination, our ideals and our ideas as participants not only in fund- 
raising but in community organization, in the development of plans 
and programs to help meet servicemen’s needs, to aid industrial workers, 
to help solve the problems of the returning veterans. We have accepted 
our responsibility, along with other Americans, by participating in 
the deliberations of thousands of national and local agencies engaged 
in human welfare work. In this work, perhaps for the first time, the 
face and philosophy of CIO was brought home to thousands of citizens 
in thousands of communities. 

We believe this is an achievement of which we can be justly proud— 
an achievement for America and the CIO which we should endeavor to 
duplicate in the years of post-war reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


The significance of this new development in union-community 
codperation on behalf of the common welfare may not be mini- 
mized. Collaboration with outside groups was against the principles 
of many unions until recent years. Unions, gaining stability after 
years, sometimes decades, of bitter warfare with reactionary com- 
panies and company-controlled deputies, met suspicion and antag- 
onism on the part of outside groups. The welfare agencies, they 
found, were dominated in many, if not most, cities by the very 
employers who had opposed union organization. The philosophy 
of the progressive unions called for public rather than private wel- 
fare, and workers everywhere were angered by the aura of paternal 
‘“‘do-goodism”’ which permeated the activities of many chests and 
their agencies until recent years. During strikes, workers often 
found that they and their families were denied relief from the pri- 
vate agencies that were supposedly offering it to the needy. “The 
Greatest Mother” often was inclined to interpret industrial strife 
and its consequences as “not a natural disaster,” and therefore as 
beyond its concern in terms of aid. Workers in many industries 
found themselves compelled at the risk of their jobs to contribute 
hard-earned dollars to local private welfare fund-raising campaigns 
—after which their contributions were credited to the employer. 

In company towns, so-called welfare workers often were employed 
by management to spy on employees and report on union organi- 
zation. For instance, in 1934, a Duquesne, Pennsylvania, steelworker 
thus described a Negro welfare worker employed by his company: 
“He is the company’s ‘stool pigeon.’ ”’ * The steel industry seemed 
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to regard this type of “welfare work” so highly that in 1930, ac- 
cording to a survey of Negro employment by steel companies in ten 
major occupations, 18.5 percent of all Negro employees were listed 
as ‘social and welfare workers.”” Not all social workers so employed 
were operating as “‘stool pigeons” for the personnel departments, 
of course, but union workers had learned by experience to regard 
them with suspicion. 

In recent years, a few companies have employed trained social 
workers as ‘counselors’ within the plants, and, in some cases, a 
high standard of professional service has been achieved. However, 
management-employed ‘‘counselors” all too often are not profes- 
sionally trained people, nor are they always permitted or encouraged 
to utilize the welfare resources of the community in which the 
plant’s employees live. Management’s interpretation of their func- 
tion generally seems to be that of a certain aircraft company per- 
sonnel director who reportedly described his company’s counselors 
as ‘free-wheeling ambassadors.” 

It is a union tendency to regard management-sponsored welfare 
services, even when they are professionally organized, as “paternal- 
istic.” The C.I.O.’s position on this was summed up by President 
Philip Murray in his report to the 1944 C.1.O. Convention in 
Chicago when he warned that “counseling systems have been set 
up in many plants by employers, and in such instances can consti- 
tute a threat to unions.” 

As a substitute for company-operated welfare counseling, the 
C.1.0. nationally, through its War Relief Committee’s community 
services program, is developing what is known as the union coun- 
seling program, which provides for training selected rank-and-file 
industrial workers as official C.1.O. welfare referral agents in the 
plants, to advise fellow union members on the use of community 
social services to solve their out-plant problems. The plan, which 
was developed in Detroit by the Michigan State C.I.O. Education 
Department and the United Auto Workers War Policy Division 
early in 1944, has been adopted in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chester, 
and Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Chicago; Syracuse; Birmingham; 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; St. Louis; Los Angeles; Duluth; and other 
cities. The training program is worked out locally in consultation 
with the council of social agencies, and qualified social work leaders 
are called upon to lecture on interviewing techniques and the use 
of community welfare resources by workers. However, union coun- 
selors are not trained to solve problems themselves, but to operate 
as referral agents, helping to bridge the gap, in past years so wide, 
between industrial workers and existing services. Instead of per- 
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forming an isolated function, union counseling is designed actually 
to strengthen the community-wide services offered both by private 
and public agencies. 

The union counseling program is meeting enthusiasm, not only 
from C.I.O. members, but from councils of social agencies, which 
see in it an effective and logical method of reaching thousands of 
industrial workers who hitherto have had no knowledge of either 
the function or the value of the social services. In a special report 
issued early in 1945, Ella F. Harris, Executive Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Council of Social Agencies, sums up the Philadelphia 
experience with the statement: 


As organized labor and the, social agencies work together, our aims 
are the same although we may state them differently. The unions are 
seeking a way to help their members with out-plant problems, as they 
now do within the plant. The Council of Social Agencies wants the 
problems of individuals and families discovered early and given atten- 
tion. The Council is continually seeking from all sources more exact 
and detailed information about requests for/service which cannot be 
met. 

In the labor unions we have a large segment of the community which 
has shown by its response to the union counselling plan that it is willing 
to work on these problems most seriously. 


As for developments in social work under union auspices, there 
have, of course, been a number of isolated experiments. The most 
outstanding and most successful is the National Maritime Union's 
personal service program, developed by Bertha Reynolds and Con- 
stance Kyle to provide a case work and referral service for C.1.O. 
merchant seamen. Merchant seamen, by the nature of their work, 
are transient residents of a community. Their problems, require 
a special service, as the union has recognized, and the union has 
organized its resources, in codperation with the United Seamen’s 
Service, to provide it through the Personal Service Department. A 
completely harmonious relationship between the Personal Service 
Department and the U.S.S. has been continued, and even the War 
Shipping Administration is making use of the union’s case work 
resources. 

The United Automobile Workers Health Institute in Detroit 
and the Camden, New Jersey, Union Organization for Social Serv- 
ice may be further examples, though both offer nonduplicating 
community services and both are member agencies of local war 
chests. Both fill unmet needs of the workers and of the community. 
The Union Organization for Social Service, for instance, was re- 
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cently granted Lanham Act funds to operate child care centers be- 
cause no other local group was able or willing to undertake the 
responsibility for operating the desperately needed service for the 
children of Camden’s war-working mothers. 

Other developments worthy of attention are the Brooklyn Work- 
ers’ Personal Service Bureau, organized in 1944 to perform an out- 
post counseling and referral service for C.1.O. and A.F. of L. 
members employed in Brooklyn war plants, and the somewhat sim- 
ilar Workers Service Bureau in Cleveland, established in May of 
1943 at the request of the Cleveland C.I.O. Industrial Union 
Council. Both, however, were established in complete codperation 
with the community social agencies with the aim, not of creating 
an isolated union service, but of increasing the use of the agencies 
themselves. 

Both A.F. of L. and C.1.O. representatives participate with staff 
members of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., in the National 
Joint Clearing Body on Labor Participation in Health and Welfare 
Planning, established early in 1944 at the request of the National 
C.1.0. War Relief Committee. The National Joint Clearing Body 
reviews developments in labor-welfare coéperation and interprets 
to local chests and councils the programs and policies of the Na- 
tional C.1.O. War Relief Committee and the Labor League for 
Human Rights, A.F. of L., the two national labor bodies represent- 
ing their respective organizations in program and fund-raising rela- 
tions nationally and locally in the welfare field. 

The National C.I.O. War Relief Committee, established by the 
1941 C.1.0, Convention, has operated for the past three years as a 
coéperating agency of the National War Fund and the American 
National Red Cross, and agreements have been signed with the 
two national agencies whereby the present relationship is extended 
into 1946. The committee maintains a staff of area representatives 
covering every industrial community in the nation responsible 
not only for organizing fund-raising campaigns on behalf of com- 
munity and war chests and the Red Cross, but for developing pro- 
gram relationships between C.I.O. unions and community welfare 
agencies. More and more, this staff is becoming concerned with 
unmet needs in the smaller as well as in the larger industrial com- 
munities. In many comparatively small industrial towns, there are 
only a few agencies which offer community welfare services. Yet 
when the National War Fund was organized, these communities 
rallied to the support of international relief appeals. In many of 
them, C.I.O. members, who constitute’ the majority of the com- 
munity citizens, are contributing up to thirty and forty thousand 
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dollars each year to the war appeals. If the National War Fund were 
to go out of the picture tomorrow, we could not ask them to con- 
tribute thirty or forty thousand dollars to the local scout troop 
or the annual Christmas basket fund. Yet their ability to give for 
a good cause has been demonstrated, and without an adequate 
community welfare program their needs are easily shown. With 
thirty or forty thousand dollars a year, they can have the begin- 
nings of a good community welfare program, if they have profes- 
sional help in organizing sound services. However, where such 
services are organized, by the unions or with the sponsorship of the 
unions, they will be, in most cases, union-community services, estab- 
lished in codperation with other progressive forces in the com- 
munity and with the help and advice of professional welfare 
leadership. For that is the trend of the war years. Unions are no 
longer isolated, either physically or in philosophy. The day of the 
business, “collective-bargaining-for-its-own-sake” union is over. 

Union leaders are keenly aware that they have a stake in the 
community and in the nation. C.I.O. representatives throughout 
the country are working on behalf of the common weal, hand in 
hand with the progressive representatives of other community and 
national groups. The programs of the C.I.O.’s two largest staffed 
committees, the Political Action Committee and the National C.I.O. 
War Relief Committee, call for codperation to achieve the common 
aims of all progressive Americans. The separatist, nonpartisan 
philosophy of Samuel Gompers, who urged labor to reward its 
friends and punish its enemies, must be retranslated to fit American 
labor’s rapidly crystallizing realization that more than extending a 
reward across a fence is needed, if workers are to be served truly 
and adequately. 

C.I.O. unions are no more interested in developing their own 
isolated social services than they are in limiting their function to 
bargaining with employers for wages and hours. They are inter- 
ested, however, in developing really adequate social services to 
meet the needs of all citizens who need them. They are interested 
in leading the fight, if and wherever a fight is necessary, to extend 
existing services or to supplement them when they are weak and 
ineffective. This is being done, not only through community activ- 
ity, but through legislative and political activity. It is being done, 
not only on behalf of union members, but on behalf of the people 
as a whole. 

It is true that the C.I.O. stands for full government assumption 
of responsibility for the health and welfare of all citizens. It is 
equally true that the government has not been able to assume that 
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responsibility fully. While we are sparing no effort to get legislation 
enacted to provide for the needs of the people, we are working 
with the private health and welfare agencies wherever they are 
effective to meet immediate community and national health and 
welfare needs. with services which they can, to an extent, supply. 
The immediate problem is to see that needs are met, and in this, 
all resources and skills must be utilized. 

We recognize the vast contribution that private welfare has made 
in America—and has yet to make. The challenge, however, lies just 
ahead, in the period of reconversion and demobilization and the 
immediate postwar years. It will require increased codperation be- 
tween labor and social work and among all who desire a better 
America in a better world if the challenge for which men have died 
is met. 

We are ready to work with you all down the line—if you are 
ready to work with us. 


THE USE OF PSYCHIATRIC CONSULTATION 
BY A CASE WORK AGENCY | 


By Frederika Neumann 


THE USE OF PSYCHIATRIC CONSULTATION by a case work agency must 
be considered within the framework of the function of the agency. 
We must define the purpose and the nature of consultation, and 
the type of case for which consultation is sought. The training and 
experience of the case workers and the experience and equipment 
of the psychiatrists are important factors. These are some of the 
considerations which determine the degree of integration of psy- 
chiatric consultation into the framework of an agency; the degree 
of integration is the measure of the usefulness of such a program. 

How do we define psychiatric consultation? Although at times 
direct service to a client in the form of treatment has been in- 
cluded, this is usually considered outside the scope of such service. 
Direct treatment by a psychiatrist belongs to the function of a 
clinic or to the psychiatrist’s private practice. Psychiatric consul- 
tation is an indirect service to the clients of a case work agency 
made available to them through the case worker. The chief medium 
of the service is personal consultation between case worker and 
psychiatrist on the basis of the case record. Such a record may in- 
clude a summary or report specifically geared to such consultation. 
An additional part of this service may be a direct interview with 
the client for diagnostic purposes. In the latter case, the client is 
part of the plan and knows the purpose of the interview. 

The question has been raised as to the need for workers of one 
profession—social case work—to seek the direct help of another 
professional group—psychiatrists—whose discipline is allegedly in 
another area. Such a question points up the lack of understanding 
of the common area of concern of the two disciplines; and it fails 
to recognize that inherent in consultation is collaboration. 

Why should psychiatry and social case work collaborate? 

Psychiatry and social case work are concerned with helping dis- 
turbed individuals to a better life adjustment. The maladjustment 
may be due to a distorted personality or to a distorted social situa- 
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tion. Often the two are interwoven. In order to help, the nature 
of the disturbance, the various forces that created it and that 
strengthen it, need to be identified. 

An individual is the focus of many forces, of which the most im- 
portant are his family relationships and the demands (and rewards) 
of his environment. In the earlier years, these forces shape an indi- 
vidual’s development; later, his development shapes the use he 
makes of his environment and his reactions to the stresses the en- 
vironment places on him. Personality development and social envir- 
onment are thus interwoven but not inextricably so. A normal 
individual may show disturbances when an: environment ‘is alien 
to him or is pathological. Similarly abnormal reactions may be 
observed when the environment is relatively free from pathology. 
The disturbances of the personality and of the environment. are 
not identical. We must learn to identify each and to give each its 
due weight. 

Traditionally, the psychiatrist’s concern has been with’ personal- 
ity and the social case worker's with the more concrete aspects, the 
social situation. Since we have seen, however, that neither are abso- 
lutes, the fusion of the two specialities in behalf of a disturbed 
individual becomes clearer, and the collaboration of the two spe- 
cialists logically follows. Each speciality brings something to the 
whole, the whole being a psychiatric-social configuration on which 
treatment rests. 

To help individuals to attain their maximum. potentials, many 
approaches are needed; among these are the correction of social 
pathology and of personality distortions. These objectives require 
different means. We are concerned here with the means of dealing 
with the personality distortions that may or may not have their 
roots in pathological environment or which may play a part in 
creating a distorted environment. The more directly an agency 
takes problems into consideration in carrying out its function, the 
more some measure of direct dealing with emotional problems ‘is 
its function, the greater is its need to utilize the services of psychia- 
trists as part of its ordinary procedure. 

An agency set up to administer assistance or other concrete serv- 
ices should be able to recognize the obviously sick individual who 
cannot responsibly use the service that can be offered; to under- 
stand why he cannot use this service, and to make other appropriate 
plans; or simply to spot such an individual in order to see that for 
his protection, and perhaps for that of the community, the proper 
resource be made available. 

Social agencies offering family counseling or help with children’s 
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problems, including placement and protection and direct treatment 
of problems of maladjustment, fall within this group. For what part 
of its clientele, quantitatively speaking, an agency may want to 
use psychiatric consultation must be determined by its function and 
by the way it envisages that function, the philosophy on which its 
methodology and procedures rest. 

An appropriate illustration is the Jewish Board of Guardians of 
New York City, a social agency which has as its central function 
child and youth guidance. This function is administered through 
various services—psychiatric case work, group therapy and group 
treatment, volunteer service through Big Brothers and Big Sisters, 
and institutional treatment—but these services are fused through 
an approach focused on the specific needs of the individual client. 
Originally created to treat delinquency, the agency has gradually 
shifted its function to the treatment of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, whether such disturbance shows itself in behavior or in per- 
sonality deviations. 

The Jewish Board of Guardians now uses psychiatric consulta- 
tion in every case treated by the agency. Although this has been 
true only in the last four years, the agency has had _ psychiatric 
consultants on its staff since the child guidance department was set 
up in 1921. The progressive use made of psychiatrists, their degree 
of participation in agency functioning, has been a matter of de- 
velopment and evolution from 1921 until the present, when they 
have become an integral part of the staff. The specific way in which 
the Jewish Board of Guardians has set up its psychiatric program 
is intrinsic to its function. The philosophy underlying the pro- 
cedures it has established may be pertinent to any group of cases 
for which another agency uses psychiatric consultation. 

Since the child guidance service of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
was instituted at a time when there was growing recognition that 
delinquency and asocial behavior were often symptoms of emotional 
maladjustment, the desirability of psychiatric interpretation and 
some measure of guidance was early recognized. This recognition 
was first implemented through a diagnostic interview by the psychia- 
trist with every child who was accepted for treatment. There was 
some opportunity for conferences with the case workers, but for 
the most part the psychiatrist stated his diagnosis and outlined 
concrete treatment plans, in writing. The workers were not neces- 
sarily oriented to the psychiatric diagnosis; if the worker and psy- 
chiatrist understood each other it was fortunate rather than usual. 
The plan had the merit of identifying the obviously sick. How- 
ever, the diagnoses were often stated exclusively in case work terms, 
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and the treatment recommendations were definitely for case work 
plans which the worker was asked to carry through. The worker 
had little part in making this plan. There was obviously no inte- 
grated program and no well-thought-out attempt to clarify the 
separate functions of the two specialities. This situation was, of 
course, not unique with the Jewish Board of Guardians but rep- 
resentative of much, although fortunately not all, psychiatric-case 
work collaboration at that period. Small wonder that less and less 
value began to be placed in the agency on the role of psychiatrist. 
This dichotomy between case worker and psychiatrist was reflected 
in a change in the psychiatrist’s role. No longer conducting a 
routine diagnostic interview on every case, he was now used selec- 
tively by the case worker for diagnosis, direct treatment, and con- 
sultation. The criteria for selection, however, were ill defined, de- 
pending a good deal on the individual worker's or supervisor's 
recognition of the need for some clarification or the worker’s wish 
to transfer a case which made him feel insecure or in which he 
was failing. This change in the role of the psychiatrist was definitely 
not due to a change in clientele. 

In 1933 the psychiatric staff, which had consisted of one part- 
time psychiatrist, began to be expanded, and in 1934 it consisted 
of three part-time psychiatrists with an additional psychiatrist giving 
a seminar to supervisors. Under the leadership of the executive 
director, Dr. Slawson, the supervisor of case work, the late Miss 
Rosenblum, and the newly added psychiatrists, the concept of the 
agency as a clinical one began to take clearer shape. To quote the 
annual report of 1935: “The increasing clinical attitude in the 
organization has resulted in deeper probing into the content of 
emotional illness and greater clarification of objectives in the indi- 
vidual treatment processes.” The clarification of varying treatment 
procedures for different types of emotional maladjustments, mal- 
adjustments which exhibited themselves variously in antisocial be- 
havior or personality deviations, became more and more consciously 
our concern. This concern, directly attributable to psychiatric lead- 
ership, was given life by the recognition that both psychiatry and 
psychiatric case work had to share in the development of such clari- 
fication. An educational program that served as a medium for 
discovering diagnostic and treatment concepts as well as for teach- 
ing, for education of psychiatrists as well as of case workers, was 
organized. As the recognition of the varying needs of individual 
patients became more dramatic, the desirability of individual con- 
sultation, naturally, also gained greater recognition. It was early 
recognized that in order for workers to make the best use of con- 
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sultation, a foundation of education is important. This concept 
of parallel education and individual consultation (which will be 
elaborated later) has been a part of agency development since that 
time. 

By 1940 with a staff of three part-time psychiatrists, it was our 
complacent impression that a well-rounded psychiatric program 
was in full swing. However, a study made at that time revealed 
that psychiatric consultation was being used in only about one 
third of the cases. This third by no means constituted a homoge- 
neous group in itself, nor was it a group distinct from the other 
two thirds of the case load. In addition, the timing of consultation 
did not follow any thought-out procedure. Many random factors 
seemed to determine the decision to use the psychiatrists. When 
mental illness was suspected the psychiatrist was always called in, 
but with workers of varying degrees of skill and experience, such 
illness was not always recognized. Usually the worker and supervisor 
sought consultation at the point where they were blocked in achiev- 
ing any progress in treatment. A skilled worker often sought such 
help early; both skilled and less skilled often floundered for a long 
time before seeking enlightenment, because of pressures on time 
as well as failure to recognize the need for help. Service to the 
clients was, therefore, often uneconomical and misdirected. The psy- 
chiatrist, called upon to rescue the case, often realized that the time 
for rescue was past. Even if this were not the case, valuable time 
for client and agency had been lost. A worker might decide that 
“this is a case that needs treatment by a psychiatrist,” but often 
his decision really meant, “I have failed.” The real significance may 
have been an earlier need of psychiatric guidance, before the treat- 
ment became derailed. 

The necessity of establishing clear-cut criteria for cases suitable 
for psychiatric consultation and the timing of such consultation 
are fundamental to effective collaboration. Too often, even with a 
professionally sophisticated staff, we hear that psychiatrists are con- 
sulted on “difficult” cases. A difficult case too often means one in 
which the worker is baffled. This bafflement, however, may be the 
result of lazy thinking, failure to do the hard work necessary for 
a sound analysis of a situation. A difficult case is not one in which 
the psychiatrist should act as a substitute for the case worker's 
thinking. If a case needs psychiatric consultation, such consultation 
is inherent in the diagnostic and treatment problem presented by 
the case and should have long preceded the stage where the worker 
finds himself blocked. Types of problem, not degrees of difficulty, 
should be the guide for consultation. This does not mean that 
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there is not occasion for consultation when a point is reached 
where the meaning of symptoms and the direction of treatment 
are unclear, where guidance is necessary in the use of a particular 
technique. But consultation should take place on cases or problems 
normally the joint concern of psychiatrist and social worker. 

Specific criteria and routine procedures constitute a safeguard 
for the clients and the workers. They take away from the worker 
the continuous burden of decision for consultation. This is espe- 
cially important for workers with varying degrees of understanding. 
Workers and supervisors also have varying difficulties in the area of 
sharing responsibility; some take refuge in the cliché of case work 
responsibility, or use the psychiatrist only as a last resort. There is 
also the worker who runs to the psychriatrist as an escape from his 
supervisor or as a weapon against him. Well-thought-out routines 
do not solve these problems, but they minimize them. 

With these considerations in mind, the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians established routine procedures for consultation. Although there 
was no limitation on consulting the psychiatrist at any time and 
he was frequently involved in intake, the routine procedure pro- 
vided for an initial conference among worker, supervisor, and psy- 
chiatrist six weeks after the assignment of the case. The purpose 
of this conference was to establish the psychiatric-social diagnosis 
and jointly initiate plans for treatment. Further psychriatric con- 
sultation, a treatment conference, could be arranged at any time. 
Here again we sometimes found ourselves in the same untenable 
situation as before the institution of the initial conference. While 
there was a good deal of psychiatric consultation at frequent in- 
tervals, time factors, lack of experience, and pressures on supervisors 
often prevented a sufficiently early reorientation of a worker to 
his material. As a result, a routine treatment conference six months 
after the initial conference, if no treatment conference has taken 
place earlier, has now been instituted. 

Such routine procedures do not take away from the case worker 
any responsibility which is rightfully his. In the Jewish Board of 
Guardians this responsibility is faced through the writing of an 
“evaluation summary” before the initial conference and of a “fol- 
low-up evaluation summary” before the treatment conference. 
These summaries do not serve merely to marshal facts for the psy- 
chiatrists to evaluate. The arrangement and selection of the facts 
call for an understanding of the significance of the material. The 
diagnostic scope of the problem (psychiatric diagnosis and the social 
components) has to be specifically although tentatively stated, and 
a treatment plan must be outlined. In the follow-up summary, the 
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course of treatment must be explicitly examined, the changes in the 
client and in his environmental situation noted, the current diag- 
nosis and treatment plan set down, and the problems faced by the 
worker must be stated. This summary brings to a focus the purpose 
of the psychiatric consultation. 

To the psychiatrist is given the responsibility for writing a 
‘psychiatric summary” at the time of the initial conference; its 
focus is the clinical elaboration of the specific diagnosis. 

The question of whether it is the function of case workers to 
make a psychiatric diagnosis is a moot one but, to me, academic. 
If by this question it is meant that a case worker should not make 
a diagnosis, for example, of schizophrenia, on the basis of which 
a patient is hospitalized, or any psychiatric diagnosis for the validity 
of which he is the final authority, there can be no dissent; but to 
train social workers to recognize symptoms, to demonstrate mental 
patients before them, to help them to work with clients having 
various degrees of emotional maladjustments, and to give them an 
understanding of the dynamic interpretation of specific pathology, 
but to forbid them to venture to give such disturbance a name 
verges on the ridiculous. To me the time has come to lay to rest the 
fiction that case workers do not make a psychiatric diagnosis; in- 
stead, we must determine how such formulation can take its proper 
place within the framework of a fused psychiatric-social diagnosis. 
This problem is a complicated one and should not be obscured or 
oversimplified by emphasis on spheres of authority. The form that 
such a diagnosis should take is unsettled. Psychiatric diagnoses are 
constantly undergoing scrutiny and modification. The part that 
social forces play in the creation of personality difficulties and the 
evaluation of the individual ego’s strengths and weaknesses in the 
face of lris environment are complex. Psychiatrists and case workers 
must collaborate in throwing light on these problems. 

One of the soundest disciplines to which case workers can be 
subjected is that of learning to think clinically. By this is meant to 
subject symptoms to scrutiny in their context, to absorb the idea 
that a diagnosis is a vertical as well as a horizontal concept, to 
learn the difference between speculative thinking and substituting 
speculation for facts, and always to ask themselves, ‘“What does this 
mean?” before ‘““What shall I do?” Until this way of reacting to a 
situation is really absorbed, no effort to learn treatment techniques 
can be fruitful. 

This brings us to the question of what the case worker must know 
in order to make concrete use of psychiatric consultation. To be 
effective, consultation must fit into a framework of specific psychi- 
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atric understanding. If this understanding is lacking, I do not believe 
that individual consultation will supply it. Individual consultation 
cannot take the place of an educational program, although obvi- 
ously such consultations have educational value. How this prepara- 
tion is to be supplied depends on the individual agency situation. 
Whether an agency can or needs to embark on a program of in- 
service seminars depends upon its size, its function, and whether the 
community offers resources for such education. An educational pro- 
gram can take many forms. However, it must be emphasized that 
the workers must learn what is meant by a diagnosis; they must 
learn to understand the specific diagnostic categories which the 
agency's consulting psychiatrist uses; they must recognize and re- 
spect the therapeutic approach of the psychiatrist, and be psycho- 
logically receptive to what he can offer. This psychological recep- 
tiveness is definitely not to be confused with an overestimation of 
the psychiatrist’s contribution, which is often a subtle way of deny- 
ing him a working partnership. Whatever method an agency uses 
for the education of its workers, it is important that it does not use 
psychiatric consultation until the staff is ready for it, and that it 
recognize its responsibility for creating that readiness. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, group teaching and indi- 
vidual consultation will go hand in hand, complementing their use- 
fulness to the worker and to the profession, both adding to knowl- 
edge and skill. Each, however, has a different primary emphasis, and 
one can never substitute for the other. In a seminar the emphasis is 
on basic knowledge, on point of view, on general orientation, and on 
methodology. Individual consultation should have as its focus the 
individual client, how to understand and help him. A continuing 
educational program will not do away with the need for individual 
consultation, although it may progressively determine its nature. 

What of the psychiatrist? He too has obligations to see himself 
within a framework; he is a part of the agency’s total service to the 
client. The agency is the correlating force between the psychiatrist 
and the case worker. It must offer the psychiatrist, if he does not 
already have this knowledge as part of his equipment, an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with the goals, the methodology, the 
training, the language of social case work. The psychiatrist should 
have the same psychological receptivity to social case work that is 
demanded of the case worker toward psychiatry. Furthermore, the 
psychiatrist should have a clear understanding of the function of 
the agency. Mutual understanding and a sound working relation- 
ship are not accomplished overnight. A period of working together 
is necessary before an adequate level of codrdinated functioning is 
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reached. A period of orientation is always granted a case worker 
new to a staff. A psychiatrist new to an agency is not always granted 
that privilege. He is expeeted to show immediately how helpful he 
can be. Is this again part of our hostile overestimation of his con- 
tribution? 

I believe there is one attribute which is desirable, perhaps essen- 
tial, if a psychiatrist is to give this kind of service to a case work 
agency, and that is the ability to teach. I do not refer to the ability 
that is essential for leading a group, for teaching a seminar. There 
should be an ability to express his special knowledge in simple 
terms, to gear it, if possible, to various levels of understanding, to 
be able to translate his special understanding and skills into what 
the case worker can use. 

The responsibility for getting his special knowledge across is by 
no means that of the psychiatrist alone. As stated before, the 
worker must have reached a certain level of professional under- 
standing before he can fruitfully use consultation. The responsi- 
bility for applying the psychiatrist’s technical knowledge to his own 
field is largely the worker's. But like a successful supervisor, the 
psychiatrist must have the ability to impart knowledge and to know 
when he is not succeeding. Obviously, the more a psychiatrist is 
aware of the special levels of knowledge and experience of the work- 
ers consulting with him, the more directly helpful he can be. How- 
ever, this depends to some extent on how frequently he is used, 
how much of his time is available to the agency, and on his special 
orientation to the agency. His primary focus is the case on which he 
is being consulted. 

The need for psychiatric consultation rests on the understanding 
of the nature of the problems confronting the agency and the degree 
of responsibility it assumes for their treatment. How integrated a 
part of the agency services psychiatric consultation becomes, de- 
pends in the long run on whether the psychiatrist and the case 
worker recognize the complementary nature of their service and are 
clear about their own and each other’s professional contribution. 
Mutual understanding of the function of the agency and appropri- 
ate procedures are the necessary requisites for the implementation 
of this awareness. Integration is the sum of these factors, and the 
degree of integration is the measure of the effectiveness of psychi- 
atric consultation. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR GROUP WORK 


By Annemarie Schindler 


ANYONE ATTEMPTING TO DESCRIBE TRAINING PROGRAMS for group 
work finds himself immediately in an embarrassing dilemma: What 
is group work? 

We do not want to settle here the question as to whether group 
work is a method or a field; whether it is part and parcel of social 
work or whether it “‘refuses to ride on the coat tails of social work”’ 
and wants to be a field all by itself; whether it is a field at all, or 
part of an informal education and recreation. It is assumed that 
there are people who call themselves group workers (or are called 
so by others) and who constitute the group work profession. It has 
further assumed that this profession relates itself to social work and, 
therefore, looks for at least part of its training to the schools of 
social work. These assumptions are quite sweeping, as can readily 
be seen when we examine what is going on in what we so fondly 
call “the field.” 

If you want to find out what training is being given to nurses, 
you go to a nurse or to a professional association of nurses, where 
you can learn what is being done at present, what goals have been 
set for the future, what problems are involved. For questions on 
teachers’ training, you go to a teacher; for questions on medical 
training, you ask a doctor or the medical association. You also may 
carry your questions to the professional schools that are preparing 
the future workers for their particular field. You would hardly go 
first to the insurance company which employs a doctor, or to the 
institution which employs a teacher, or to the factory which has 
engaged a nurse, and inquire: “How do you train these workers?” 

What happens in group work? Ask a person whom you consider 
a group worker how he is trained for the job, and in nine cases out 
of ten he will tell you a long story about his or her agency, what 
courses the Camp Fire Girls are requiring, or what interesting con- 
ferences the united neighborhood houses are offering, or what a 
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Young Men’s Christian Association’s secretary has to do in order 
to be certified. Ask the same person what his professional associa- 
tion thinks on the matter of training, and again you will hear the 
name of the agency in which this worker happens to be employed. 
Only if you go straight to a school which calls itself a group work 
school will you get a fairly simple answer. The schools, at least, can 
tell you what they are doing to train their students for a career in 
group work. On this occasion you may also hear a sigh about “the 
low requirements of most group work agencies, which permit work- 
ers to enter the profession without adequate professional prep- 
aration.” | 

The fact is that there is not yet a group work profession, a con- 
sciousness of the workers that they are group workers first, em- 
ployees of this or that agency second. There is not yet a professional 
association of group workers; there is not yet a professional educa- 
tion plan equally accepted by agencies employing group workers, 
by candidates for a job, and by schools groping for a curriculum 
which will fit all the needs of all the different agencies and workers. 

Identification of agency and profession is an interesting fact in 
group work. This identification aceounts for the value which is put 
on in-service training programs in many agencies. It also accounts 
for the fact that professional education (training in a professional 
school) is not the rule but the exception among the majority of 
workers now practicing group work. Historically, this fact can easily 
be traced to the spirit of a “calling,” a “cause,” in which most agen- 
cies now commonly called “group work agencies” were founded. 
As long as agencies call themselves ‘“‘“movements,” they feel evan- 
gelical, and they want to employ evangelists first, professional ex- 
perts second. As long as agencies stress their particular calling, their 
being ‘‘different’” from others, they must insist on a separate train- 
ing for their movement, they must be suspicious of training that 
does not allow them to have close supervision over the minds and, 
equally important, over the souls, the “‘attitudes,”’ of their workers. 

Community chests have done a fine job, wittingly or unwittingly, 
of educating agencies to think and talk in terms of community needs 
rather than agency needs. Councils of social agencies have brought 
agencies together for common planning, even for the tackling of 
interagency projects. The common plight of the civilian services in 
wartime has brought agencies together locally and nationally. The 
Associated Youth-Serving Organizations is such an example in the 
group work field. The exodus of workers from all agencies and the 
“shopping around” of candidates among agencies which—to them 
at least—are not very different, has made agencies aware of their 
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commonness, not their separateness. Moreover, the rapid turnover 
of social workers has opened the eyes of the agencies to the costly 
procedure of in-service programs and has made them willing to 
avail themselves of training opportunities “outside the organiza- 
tion.” (This term, frequently used by agency workers, is very tell- 
ing indeed!) 

The War Manpower Commission, in its attempt to classify jobs 
according to essentiality, found itself confronted with a variety of 
agencies, all doing approximately the same kind of work—or so it 
seemed to the “layman”—and yet insisting on their differences. A 
number of groups, including the American Association for the Study 
of Group Work, the American Association of Social Workers, the 
National Education-Recreation Council, got together in the face of 
the war manpower problem to make common job descriptions and, 
subsequently, to concern themselves with common problems of pro- 
fessional preparation and education. 

The concern of agencies and communities for adequate profes- 
sional salaries developed another common bond among workers 
from different agencies. When you compare the salary of a boys’ 
club executive with that of a settlement worker you assume that the 
jobs can be compared and that there is a common bond of profes- 
sional skills and knowledge which can be acquired by common 
training. Comparison of salaries has actually led, in a number of 
communities, to attempts at common job descriptions and common 
educational and other requirements for the workers. Notable is the 
Detroit study. Here the Council of Social Agencies developed job 
descriptions for all member agencies and set professional training 
in a school of social work as the minimum requirement for many 
jobs in group work. Similar studies are under way. It will be inter- 
esting to observe how these trends will affect the in-service programs 
of numerous agencies. Certainly a clarification of the relationship 
of both types of professional training is overdue. 

Another pull in the direction of thinking together on questions 
of professional training comes from the A.Y.S.O. At present, its 
Committee on Personnel is busily engaged in making job descrip- 
tions which will be used as guides to vocational counselors and 
agency recruiters. These descriptions cannot fail to be concerned 
with common minimum requirements for training which will not 
stress agency training but rather will be training on a “professional” 
or “‘interagency”’ level. 

The distinction frequently made between “‘‘agency training’ and 
“professional training” is quite interesting. Does it reveal at least a 
suspicion that agency training is not a major function of profes- 
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sional education, that there are phases of the training program 
which belong outside the agency realm? Certainly the schools have 
come a long way, during the past few years, to contribute to a clarifi- 
cation of the problem. A Conference of Professional Schools of 
Recreation and Group Work has been founded to determine what 
is the best preparation for the group work profession. The Confer- 
ence has been wise in organizing an advisory board from a number 
of agencies that employ group workers or that are interested in 
employing such workers in the future. An exchange of views and a 
common discussion of training problems between the schools and 
the agencies have done much to create an atmosphere of good will 
and coéperation. Agencies, formerly convinced that schools were 
impractical, theoretical, and stubborn in their requirements and 
curricula, have seen that the schools are more than eager to leave 
their ivory towers and tackle the problems of the practitioners. 
Agencies have learned to familiarize themselves with school cur- 
ricula. They have made practical suggestions for courses and field 
work training that seem necessary or desirable from the agency 
standpoint. Agencies and schools have embarked on joint training 
projects. Schools have not only contributed to in-service training 
projects, but have often helped agencies in their transition from a 
wholly agency-oriented in-service program of professional training 
to a generic training in a professional school. 

Illustrative of a training program which tried to combine both 
generic and agency training are the institutes offered at Tulane 
University. These short courses were held under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the school and a number of agencies. Instructors from the 
school imparted to all the students basic knowledge and skills, while 
instructors from the participating agencies collected their respective 
members in separate groups and made immediate agency adapta- 
tions of the general material. 

Let us examine how far the agencies have traveled on the road 
to professional education, leaving the point where common sense, 
intuition, and imagination alone guided a worker to ‘‘professional” 
experience and striving toward the goal where scientific research 
and skills acquired through training guide the professional expert. 

The first green light on this road is the acceptance of the fact 
that professional training beyond college education is desirable or 
even necessary. Agencies, however, vary widely in the interpretation 
of this fact. While, for example, the Boy Scouts identify their own 
agency courses with professional education, the Jewish Center work- 
ers are required to have a master’s degree in group work or educa- 
tion before they are considered as “‘certified.”” The Federation of 
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Settlements thinks that professional training is a good idea, but it 
is opposed to any kind of regimentation. Settlements need good pro- 
gressive educators as much as they need good group workers, and 
good nursery school teachers as much as good case workers. A mas- 
ter’s degree may or may not help the individual worker. There is no 
minimum requirement of professional education for candidates en- 
tering the settlement field. The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion urges all its workers to plan for a program of professional edu- 
cation which will culminate in a master’s degree, but it does not 
require such training at present. 

The Y.M.C.A. states that “professional training should supple- 
ment general education, preferably on the graduate level. Super- 
vised field experience should be a vital part of this preparation.” 
Thirty semester hours of accredited study in professional subjects 
are required for certification of a professional worker. 

The Girl Scouts have a somewhat different point of view. For a 
long while workers and volunteers in that organization regarded the 
so-called ‘First Professional Course” as basic professional training, 
and one became a professional worker by virtue of attending this 
course. In the last few years the thinking has gradually changed. 
With a change of the name of this course to the ‘‘Professional Orien- 
tation Course” the conviction has grown that professional educa- 
tion and orientation to scouting are two different things. Now, by 
granting fellowships to beginners in Girl Scouting and scholarships 
to workers with some professional Girl Scout experience, the organ- 
ization is the only national group work agency which encourages 
graduate study in schools of social work. Yet it is far from requiring 
professional education beyond a college degree for all its workers. 

A second green light is passed with the growing concern of agen- 
cies for a well-thought-out program of in-service training. Content 
and method of this in-service training vary greatly. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and the Y.W.C.A. conduct national orien- 
tation courses, of approximately one month in length, partly as an 
agency supplement to general professional education, partly as a 
substitute for it. Some agencies require attendance from all their 
professional workers; other merely advise and urge participation. 
More and more these courses are looked upon as an important step 
to orient a new worker to the philosophy and methods of his par- 
ticular agency and not as professional training per se. The Y.W.C.A. 
even states that “a completed program in a professional school is 
not considered a substitute for a course which orients the new 
worker to her professional job in the agency.” 

The Y.M.C.A., the Federation of Settlements, and the Jewish 
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Welfare Board do not attempt to give an agency orientation through 
a nationally conducted course. They emphasize local induction. The 
executive of the local agency, or a worker assigned by the executive, 
undertakes to train the worker on the job. Such an induction period 
extends, ‘in the case of the Y.M.C.A., to two years, and the ‘‘Sug- 
gested Personnel Practices for Local Associations” recommends: 
“In the case of junior secretaries special provisoin should be made 
for proper induction into the work.” To help in orienting the new 
secretary, books and pamphlets, such as The Induction and Super- 
vision of the Junior Secretary, Introducing the Y.M.C.A., Work 
Begun, and The Junior Secretaryship are prepared nationally. 

The Federation of Settlements follows a different pattern for new 
head workers in settlement houses. Such workers may avail them- 
selves of an orientation to settlement work, arranged on an indi- 
vidual basis by the national office. A reading list is furnished, the 
worker is invited to stay in an outstanding settlement house to ob- 
serve its activities, usually from two to four weeks. Interviews and 
conferences with leaders in the field are arranged. Some of this 
orientation may take place before the worker starts on his new job: 
some of it, after he has had some experience. Sometimes city federa- 
tions of settlements conduct local orientation courses. These are 
usually given once a week over a period of eight weeks or more. 

Of course, those agencies which conduct national orientation 
courses also have programs of local induction. An interesting exam- 
ple is the Girl Scouts. The first year on the job is considered a 
time of induction and orientation. The new worker receives helpful 
hints through a pamphlet How You Start in Professional Girl Scout 
Work, while her employer is aided by a corresponding pamphlet 
Help Your New Professional Worker Get Started. A planned intro- 
duction to the community and to the local organization, with gradu- 
ally increased professional responsibilities, is recommended. Some 
literature is suggested as “professional tools.”” The national staff in 
the field is committed to spending sufficient time observing and 
helping the new worker on the job. 

Any plan of local induction stands and falls with the degree of 
supervision assured to the worker. No amount of helpful literature 
can substitute for good supervisory contacts. In this field too prog- 
ress has been made, at least as far as thinking about the topic is 
concerned. According to the philosophy, setup, and personnel avail- 
able in different agencies, the kind and amount of supervision vary 
widely. The Y.M.C.A. supervises quite closely through its national 
field workers. Within the local agency, administrative supervision is 
fairly close. Since settlement houses have no nationally developed 
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plan of staff supervision, the degree to which the staff is supervised 
depends to a great extent on the insight of each head worker. 
Recently the Girl Scouts have been trying to establish an integrated 
system of national and local supervision. “Professional work re- 
ports,”” reviewed once a year nationally, are used as the basis for 
supervision. Local employers are encouraged to have frequent con- 
ferences with their staff members and to evaluate their work often. 
Executives are urged to attend conferences and courses on super- 
vision in which help is given in the development of workable super- 
visory plans for the local staff. The Y.W.C.A. finds this matter of 
staff supervision so urgent that in 1945, it is devoting all its training 
efforts to giving executives help in this one area. 

One important type of in-service training, group discussions and 
staff conferences, seems particularly well suited to a group work 
agency. These group meetings may take place within the individual 
local agency, or on an area or state basis, or even nationally. Here 
professional associations of agency workers (for instance, the Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries within the Y.M.C.A.) are of primary impor- 
tance. Conferences, round tables, institutes, and seminars are often 
called together under their auspices. An obvious attempt is made to 
give to the professional associations some responsibility for self-gov- 
ernment in matters of professional growth within the agency. 

Closely related to these attempts are experiments in asking pro- 
fessional workers to take part in committee action and even to par- 
ticipate in board action. The Federation of Settlements considers 
these opportunities their main tool in developing promising settle- 
ment workers. Workers are encouraged to serve on such committees 
as those for social action, housing, program, administration, adult 
education, etc. Through participation in such local and national 
committees, workers become familiar with new trends of thought 
and new practices throughout the settlement field and in the social 
and economic setting of the community and the nation. Other 
organizations do not offer such possibilities; on the contrary, some 
of them stress the, prerogatives of the volunteer to such an extent 
that they are fearful of too much staff participation in anything 
which approaches policy making. 

Outright training courses designed to give new information to 
workers beyond the first agency orientation are conducted for more 
experienced workers in a number of agencies. A great variety of 
topics is taught, usually in the areas of administration and supervi- 
sion, program, and community organization. The Girl Scouts high- 
light courses in adult education methods since they have a well- 
developed system of adult training administered largely by local 
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professional workers. It is in these areas of training courses, group 
discussions, and conferences that in-service training and professional 
education can come in conflict with each other. 

Questions such as the following arise: What is the difference 
between a one-week agency course on program for young people 
and an institute of the same length and on the same topic in a 
graduate school? How should an individual worker choose between 
the two opportunities? Are agency courses more popular because 
they are cheaper, and because they are more directly related to the 
immediate job of the worker? Do they, therefore, appear to be more 
practical to the worker who is hard pressed for speedy help? Is there, 
perhaps, such a thing as loyalty to the agency involved, when a 
worker choses the agency’s rather than the school’s opportunity of 
training? Is it not often a matter of time? Agency training tends to 
be shorter than school training. On the other hand, are agencies, 
perhaps, in danger of giving just craftsman-like instruction and 
practical hints? Do they concentrate less on the acquisition of pro- 
fessional insight and on a thorough study of the underlying causes 
and principles that should be expected of a “social engineer’? Are 
they attempting “‘short cuts’ to professional education; are they 
pseudoprofessionals? 

Agencies which offer such courses and concentrated training peri- 
ods have to ask themselves increasingly why they are doing so. What 
is their goal? Are their courses substitutes for professional training, 
or are they supplementations from the agency standpoint? Do they 
increase the desire of the worker for a well-rounded store of scien- 
tific knowledge and insight, or are they stifling the desire for pro- 
fessional growth, by teaching just “‘tricks of the trade’’? 

Schools, on the other hand, must remember that agencies have a 
right and a duty to think through in terms of their specific setting 
the general knowledge that is offered in a school setting. They must 
acknowledge the need for short, concentrated periods of training 
and refreshing. They might, however, point out that agency courses 
tend to increase the agency isolationism, that conferences, institutes, 
and seminars under school auspices, bringing together workers from 
a number of agencies, are in themselves an educational experience 
contributing to professional growth. 

Then there is the matter of eligibility for graduate school -train- 
ing. During the past few years, greatly influenced by the manpower 
problem in most agencies, schools have been more favorably in- 
clined toward offering training opportunities to workers who do not 
fulfill their entrance requirements. It would be interesting to find 
out if this seeming letting down of standards may not have had the 
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effect of stimulating rather than hindering further professional edu- 
cation. Schools have pointed out repeatedly that the all-too-frequent 
habit of taking a course here, an institute there, cannot take the 
place of thorough, well-planned, professional education. Agencies 
agree with them to an increasing degree. The Y.W.C.A. says in its 
bulletin of summer courses for 1944: “There are distinct drawbacks 
—even dangers—in what somebody has called the ‘cafeteria’ ap- 
proach to professional education. The need is for an integrated plan 
of study.” 

Other agencies will explain that the pressure of work is such that 
there is no other choice today: either the worker gets at least some 
stimulation in short courses, or none at all. They might also point 
out that agencies have to offer such opportunities themselves as long 
as there are not enough schools in the country, easily accessible to 
workers everywhere, and as long as the schools do not offer more 
courses on the level of an ‘“‘experienced practitioner.” 

Most agencies will agree that they would like their workers to 
take graduate training for their professional jobs. Some agencies are 
more urgent than others in this advice. Some stress the advantage 
of going to accredited schools of social work, others do not commit 
themselves to any one type of school. The Y.M.C.A., for instance, 
recommends to local associations ‘‘specific arrangements for staff 
training such as . . . extended summer professional training on a 
credit basis, study in nearby universities . . . should be incorpo- 
rated in the Association’s personnel procedure.” Ample provision in 
the local budget to help finance such training is urged. At the same 
time it is quick to point out that teachers colleges, theological semi- 
naries, universities, and colleges have contributions to make to the 
professional education of Y.M.C.A. secretaries, particularly in the 
field of religious education. They do not recommend schools of 
social work exclusively. 

The Y.W.C.A. has an extended counseling service. The total 
record of the individual worker is studied and advice given on the 
best training available at the moment, always with the aim in mind 
of helping the worker develop an integrated plan of study toward a 
master’s degree. 

The Girl Scouts have recently highlighted attendance at graduate 
schools of social work and have advised their workers to attend 
these schools, particularly those that are members of the Conference 
- of Professional Schools of Recreation and Group Work, in prefer- 
ence to any other institution of higher learning. 

Leaves of absence for school training are the exception today, 
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largely because of the difficulties of carrying on already overcrowded 
work schedules in the absence of the worker on leave. 

Moral encouragement to go to’ school might be strengthened by 
financial help. Usually, local agencies are advised to make financial 
help possible. Here and there, councils of social agencies have made 
available special training funds. Outstanding are the generous stu- 
dent stipend granted by the Council of Social Agencies in Detroit. 
On the whole, it has been most difficult for the average group 
worker to leave his job for any continued period of a semester or 
more. Not only the difficulty of replacing him and his feeling of 
responsibility to his immediate job have stood in the way of the 
worker seeking professional education in schools, but also the finan- 
cial burden involved. Rarely are group work salaries high enough 
to make savings for training purposes possible. One Girl Scout 
worker wrote in answer to a routine inquiry concerning her plans 
for professional education: “I have been on the job for ten years 
and have not saved enough to leave the job and to go to school.” 

Another difficulty has been that few workers could anticipate any 
future financial reward, if they did take further work. Advancement 
within the agency has rarely depended upon graduate training. 
Often workers go right back to the same kind of job and the same 
salary which they had left. The only opportunity for promotion has 
often been a change from one agency to the other, a fact which 
probably is of some advantage to the profession as a whole, but 
which is certainly no advantage from the standpoint of the agency. 

The Girl Scouts, as mentioned before, have a small scholarship 
fund to which workers who have been successfully employed for at 
least two years may apply. The national agency pays $500 for one 
school year, with the expectation of granting a second $500 for the 
remainder of the worker’s professional study if she studies at a 
school which is a member of the Conference of Professional ‘Schools, 
and if she agrees to return to scouting for at least two years after 
receiving her master’s degree. This scholarship plan, started in the 
fall of 1944, is too new to show far-reaching results. However, it has 
been found that newcomers to the organization are definitely stim- 
ulated by the possibility of getting a scholarship later on. Increas- 
ingly they lay their professional plans with full-time professional 
study in mind. Five hundred dollars is a small sum, considering 
the total expense of graduate study and the loss of salary involved. 
Certainly, the scholarship plan does not solve the problem of mak- 
ing professional education in schools possible for the majority of 
workers. It is, perhaps, not much more than a gesture, but—the 
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Girl Scouts hope—a gesture important enough to encourage further 
pioneering in the field. 

One red light which has often discouraged graduate training will 
have to be reckoned with in the future: the scarcity of workers 
employed in group work agencies who are not only equipped for 
the job but who also have the time to do an adequate piece of 
field work supervision. 

The Jewish Center workers, who, as we have mentioned, are 
required to have master’s degree in group work or education, are 
spending considerable thought on this problem. They are giving 
priority in their placement to centers which offer potentially g good 
field work experiences to graduate students. They are trying to urge 
these agencies to employ special staff members who will be responsi- 
ble for the supervision of graduate students. They are even con- 
templating supplementing the salary of such workers from national 
funds in order to secure the best possible people without overbur- 
dening the local agency. 

The Pittsburgh plan of field work supervisors, temporarily and 
partially financed by the School of Applied Social Sciences of the 
University of Pittsburgh, is another attempt to solve the pressing 
problem of supervised field work experience. 

That a solution must be found on a broad basis becomes in- 
creasingly important, the more agencies try to attract workers who 
already have completed their professional education. The Girl Scout 
fellowship plan, for instance, which requires field work experience 
in scouting has been stymied at times because of the lack of good 
supervision. Surely agencies must be eager to offer the best possible 
field work experience to the schools when they hope to get can- 
didates from them. Agencies like the Y.M.C.A. which emphasize the 
importance of field work under supervision as an experience com- 
plementing the classroom phase of training will find themselves in 
total accord on this point with the graduate schools. 

Another difficulty which must be overcome before agencies can 
encourage workers wholeheartedly to seek professional education in 
schools of social work is the failure to come to a clear understanding 
of the job expected of the professional worker. Schools have rather 
tenaciously clung to the training of group leaders. Agencies, how- 
ever, are using professionally trained workers more and more as 
supervisors of leaders who are often volunteers. The professional 
worker is largely an administrator and a community organizer. 
Knowledge of group leadership techniques is background knowl- 
edge to him, but not the major content of his professional job. 

Workers have often looked in vain to the schools for help in 
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their administrative and executive duties. Only slowly are the 
schools giving greater emphasis to those topics which are of an 
executive nature. Field work is still geared too much to straight 
group leadership experience. Surely a better understanding of (a) 
the nature of professional education in schools of social work; (b) 
the nature of the jobs most frequently expected of agency workers; 
and (c) the role that undergraduate colleges might be able to play 
in giving pre-professional training, will do much toward overcom- 
ing the present difficulties. Schools must understand that so long as 
their curricula do not fill the needs of the workers, two conditions 
will continue to exist: professional education in other than social 
work schools will be encouraged; and in-service training will con- 
tinue at a high rate, even in subjects in which a general approach 
would be much more desirable. 

-It is self-evident, apart from these difficulties of subject mat- 
ter, that the main question must be solved first. Do agencies con- 
sider themselves social welfare agencies and, do they, therefore, 
want and need social welfare training? However, a discussion of this 
interesting question is beyond the scope of this article. To sum up 
the present situation we can say: 

1. The majority of workers in group work agencies enter the 
profession without professional preparation. 

2. A number of difficulties are in the way of making professional 
education possible for workers on the job. 

3. Most agencies would like to see a greater number of profes- 
sionally trained workers. 

4. Scholarships and fellowships, as well as good field work super- 
vision, are still too scarce to fill the needs. 

5. School curricula have to be changed so as to place more 
emphasis on executive skills if today’s needs are to be met. 

6. In-service training is now conducted on two levels: (a) as sup- 
plementation to general professional education, emphasizing the 
philosophy and work methods of the individual agency; and (b) 
as a substitute for training in subjects on which too little help is 
given by the schools. 

7. In-service training of the first type should be encouraged by 
schools and agencies. Techniques of in-service training should con- 
stantly be studied, and their knowledge should be spread by the 
schools. 

8. The “substitute type” of in-service training will gradually 
disappear as professional standards in agencies improve and as 
schools learn to serve agencies more fully. 
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g. Full professional education cannot be expected so long as 
there is no unified group work profession. 

10. Professional education in schools of social work will not be 
generally accepted so long as group work has not made up its mind 
whether it is part of social work or not. 

11. Those now professionally trained have a pioneer role to play. 
Through the excellence of their performance and through that 
alone will they convince the field of the necessity for professional 
education for all. 

12. Fully trained, professional expert practitioners will be the 
best pioneers for an in-service training program which guarantees 
every worker growth on the job and every agency the utmost effi- 
ciency and loyalty of its workers. 


TEEN-AGE CENTERS 
By Bernice Bridges 


SEVERAL FACTORS have contributed to the rapid development of 
teen-age centers. The tensions increased by disrupted families, in- 
creased spending money, and the many other effects of the war 
need no repetition. Attractive clubs operated by the United Service 
Organizations, not open to teen-agers, presented examples of what 
might be fun. Magazines and newspapers printed stories of delin- 
quent behavior. 

The teen-age centers reflect the genuine concern of communities 
to meet the wartime needs of adolescents, the recognition by youth- 
serving agencies and adult organizations that recreational facilities 
are inadequate for youth, the demands of youth themselves to plan 
and carry out a program of their own choosing, and the increas- 
ing interest of agencies and citizens’ groups in providing a positive 
approach to co-recreational activities. These centers or canteens are 
not an entirely new idea; more accurately, they are an old idea 
“dressed up.” Nevertheless, the rapidity with which the idea spread 
to all parts of the nation is sufficient cause for continuous sifting, 
study, and evaluation by youth leadership that we may discover 
findings which should prove of permanent value. 

First, and foremost, we recognize that many youth have had no 
facilities and no leadership for leisure-time programs available to 
them. We need also to be analytical about the services provided 
by public and private youth-serving agencies, schools, and churches. 
What dissatisfactions gave impetus to this newer development? 
Could it be that, as adults, we have found too much enjoyment in 
“managing” youth rather than in helping them to assume responsi- 
bility for their own affairs? Perhaps we have not been very clever 
about the settings for youth activities. We have some buildings 
that are too beautifully furnished for comfortable use, and many 
which are most unattractive. Perhaps we have been unwilling to ac- 
cept the added responsibility of conducting a program for boys and 
girls together. Possibly by the “do’s and don’t’s” applied to behavior, 
we have more or less unconsciously excluded from activities the 
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youngsters who did not conform to the accepted pattern. Undoubt- 
edly, as citizens, we have failed to give sufficient financial support; 
certainly, additional monies have been necessary for these new 
centers. 

Recognizing weaknesses is not an admission of failure. Rather 
it is a sign of health, because it is the public and private youth- 
serving agencies, the schools, and the churches which have provided 
the leadership in this extension of teen-age programs. They have 
adapted co-recreational programs, initiated new programs, or ex- 
tended their programs and leadership to new locations. 

National, regional, and local public recreation officials have rec- 
ognized this new interest on the part of the community as a means 
of further progress in meeting the recreational needs of young 
people. Private youth-serving agencies have been quick in adjust- 
ing their service to meet increased needs. The Young Women’s 
Christian Associations report that under their sponsorship are al- 
most as many teen-canteens as there are Y.W.C.A.’s. Reports show 
that the Young Men’s Christian Associations have also estab- 
lished many of these centers. The settlements, Jewish community 
centers, boys’ clubs, Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls, singly or in co- 
operation with other agencies, have numerous canteens under their 
auspices. Similar leadership has been given by schools and churches 
and by housing authority recreation workers. 

While many centers have been developed in neighborhoods or 
small communities where few, if any, recreation services were avail- 
able, it is frequently the schoolteacher or the church or youth 
agency leader who gives guidance to the project which is developed 
by parents and other interested citizens. 

Parent Teacher Associations, Junior Leagues, women’s clubs, 
labor groups, men’s and women’s service clubs, the American Le- 
gion, the American Women’s Voluntary Services, lodges and some 
commercial firms have all played a part. Usually, and no doubt 
most desirably, these organizations have helped through financial 
contributions, volunteer work, loan of building space, and com- 
munity interpretation, calling on experienced public and private 
recreation leadership to assume the direct responsibility. 

Experience has caused thoughtful questions about membership 
to arise. For example, can youngsters of junior and senior high 
school ages be mixed? Apparently it cannot be done satisfactorily, 
for many canteens are assigning special periods for junior high 
members only. Can youth who go to school and youth who work be 
mixed? Some say yes, believing in the advantages of shared experi- 
ence. Others say that interests are different and that provision 
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should be made for separate programs. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of large memberships are questioned. The downtown urban 
center for those who like to go in search of activity versus the con- 
venient neighborhood center is a debated point. Can rural youth 
and youth in small communities use the same center? Although 
one center reports that on Saturday nights when rural youth come 
in, local youth stay away, these two groups are using some centers. 

The economic and social status of members varies widely between 
centers and sometimes even within a center. Included are the usual 
clientele of boys and girls who may also be found in established 
youth agency, school, or church activities. For these youngsters the 
canteen answers the urge for some kind of getting together that 
they are not finding elsewhere. In some of the centers are found 
youth who previously have not been attracted by organized recrea- 
tional programs. In this group are gangs of boys and girls who 
bring with them their own codes of behavior which are often de- 
cidedly different from the middle-class patterns of the group pre- 
viously mentioned. Apparently, there is something about the can- 
teens, at least some of them, which these boys and girls “can take” 
and like. The freedom to participate as a gang, the anonymity pos- 
sible for individuals, the absence of a highly organized program, 
the fact that adults apparently accept them as they are, are probably 
some of the attractions. 

Certain centers have arbitrary barriers to membership. There are, 
however, many canteens whose policy is that the center is open to 
all youth within specified ages. To help the various groups in a 
center with such a policy develop relationships based on under- 
standing and appreciation is one of our major tasks. The degree to 
which this relationship is achieved is one test of the usefulness of 
the center. 

The solution adopted by too many canteens—that of exclusion 
or withdrawal—is ages old in practice. For example, the center 
may exclude Mexicans or Negroes, or perhaps merely “freeze out” 
those who are not of the same social status. Or the “nice” boys and 
girls leave when the “too tough” youngsters move in. Exclusion or 
withdrawal is really no solution at all. No argument is needed to 
convince us that such action makes no contribution toward develop- 
ing good citizens for a real democracy. Rather, it condones and 
perpetrates the idea that prejudices and conflicts exist and that 
nothing can be done about them. If we accept the idea that this 
is no solution—what then? 

In dealing with group differences it is helpful to have adult 
leaders who are representative of the various youth groups. Through 
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understanding, these leaders can often help others to be more sensi- 
tive to situations. However, merely the presence of the adults is 
not necessarily a solution. The leaders’ attitudes and approach to 
group differences are what matter most. 

We know that under skilled leadership groups with different 
social, economic, racial, and cultural backgrounds have developed a 
companionable unity based on understanding and respect. Some of 
the youth-serving agencies as well as schools and churches can pro- 
vide excellent examples. Their experience leads us to believe that 
in working toward better relationships. talk accomplishes far less 
than choosing a common interest and working together on a project 
that is fun. In the activity, differences are submerged, and slowly 
respect, and even liking, replace fear and prejudice. We have to 
admit, though, that many of the projects were carried on with 
youth who were ready to try out an organized program. 

With the youngsters who have never before ventured into an 
organized program, obviously the first step is to help them feel that 
they are wanted and liked by adults. The second step is to spot indi- 
vidual needs and to be ready to give help if the opportunity is 
presented. In one youth-serving agency, six young case workers, in 
addition to two. experienced group workers, mingle regularly with 
the boys and girls. They are liked by the youngsters and find ample 
opportunity to help. The third step is to stimulate new interests, 
and hopefully to plan for experiences through which more con- 
structive attitudes are developed. Throughout this whole process, 
tensions and conflicts between individuals and groups must be dealt 
with in such a way that the least possible damage results for those 
involved. Is this being accomplished in our youth centers? There 
are a few examples of progress—under the guidance of experienced 
leadership. One’s impression is that many youth center leaders are 
satisfied with far less than this. 

It seems deceptively easy to plan the program for a youth center. 
A juke box for dancing, occasionally an orchestra, a place to sip a 
coke and have conversation, and there you have the program for 
many canteens. To be accurate, we should add the ping-pong table, 
cards, checkers, and chess. 

What is wrong with this program? Not a thing, provided the 
center has a staff trained to work with groups of young people. 
Jitterbugging to the juke can create that essential sense of belong- 
ing, if that is what the boy and girl want. Conversation over a coke 
can be much more fun and include just about as many important 
ideas, providing the leader knows what ideas are important to teen- 
agers, and provided that he knows how to be one of the group. 
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This simple-sounding program can lead to boredom, rowdyism, 
and destructive action—or to deep satisfaction and a gradually in- 
creasing interest in new experiences and new ideas. Such interest 
cannot be forced, and that is why sensitive, exceedingly well- 
equipped leadership is imperative. 

There are, of course, many centers which have always had more 
variety in their programs. Canteens in some Y.’s, settlements, club 
houses, and schools have had pools, gyms, bowling alleys, shuffle- 
board, craftwork shops, and little theater stages at their disposal. 
Some centers have found groups interested in dancing classes, music 
rooms with classical or semiclassical records, forums or small discus- 
sions of personal and public affairs, movies, and outdoor activities, 
such as skating, hiking, picnics, and bicycling. Some have developed 
center newspapers, and a few have shared in community service 
projects, such as drives for salvage, relief funds, and clothing col- 
lections. At least two centers report that their youngsters are now 
busy with so many activities that they have little time for the 
juke box. 

No mere list of activities, no matter how fine it may sound, can 
mean very much. The important point for study always is: What 
is happening to the individuals who belong to the dramatic group, 
or who take the bicycle trip, or who shoot craps and dance boogie- 
woogie? To be sure, the drinks are soft, but aside from that, are 
young people better off in the center than they would be at the 
drugstore or the tavern? How much better off they may be depends 
on a number of factors, chief of which is the skill of the leadership. 

Repeatedly it has been said that adult leadership in canteens must 
be kept to the minimum. The importance of this point cannot be 
ignored; otherwise, the sense of freedom and ownership will be 
denied youth. There are, however, important roles for adults who are 
skilled in working with adolescents. Some adults serve on the coun- 
cil which is responsible for the larger questions of general policies, 
finance, supervision, community interpretation, and general coun- 
sel. Liaison relations between this group and the youth council, 
with occasional joint meetings, are needed. One would hope that 
these adult councils would accept their responsibility for encourag- 
ing the youth council to assume as large and increasingly responsi- 
ble a role as possible, and that while they would be available for 
counsel, they would support decisions which are thoughtfully made 
by the youth group. Unfortunately, the practice of making deci- 
sions for youth is much too common. 

Other adults serve as advisers, or adult aids to youth committees 
who are responsible for some phase of the center’s management or 
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program. Still other adults serve as hosts and hostesses, giving as- 
sistance as needed and helping the youngsters to feel that adults are 
interested and care about them. The number of adults needed in a 
center obviously varies with the size of the membership, the number 
of activities and rooms to be supervised, and the ability of the 
adults to give assistance rather than to take over the management. 

In the beginning months of these canteens many communities 
took pride in the fact that their center was supervised entirely by 
volunteer adults. This is still true in some centers, especially in 
small communities. Volunteer adults have always been active, and 
will continue to play an important role in youth recreation. Com- 
munities will never be able to afford sufficient paid recreational 
leadership, even if it were desirable. Most of the recreational pro- 
eram we have today would never have come into being if it had 
not been for interested volunteers. There is, however, evidence of 
an increasing number of communities which are recognizing that 
in addition to these volunteers, they need full-time, trained, profes- 
sional leadership. Professional workers have two major responsi- 
bilities. One is to help youth work out a program which is satisfy- 
ing and socially desirable. All a worker’s training, experience, skill, 
and sensitivity to human beings is required to study what is needed, 
what is happening, and how more progress can be made. A second 
responsibility is to assist volunteer leaders in understanding how 
they can be most helpful to boys and girls. Far too few centers 
have provided adequate supervision and training for their volun- 
teer leaders. 

Obviously, careful planning is necessary if a sense of real partici- 
pation is to be felt by many of the canteen members. The prepara- 
tion for opening many centers presented an opportuunity for wide 
participation. Work teams of youngsters wielded scrub brushes and 
paint brushes, planned and executed the decorations, chose and 
helped to install the equipment, and had fun in the doing. But 
when that job was done, what next? 

The youth council can give a satisfying experience to some 
youth, provided it is as representative as possible of the member- 
ship, and that it meets regularly to plan and carry out programs, 
to decide and enforce rules and regulations, to deal with problems 
of group relationships and individual behavior, and to manage the 
business of the center. At its best, the youth council gives only a 
handful of young people a chance to share in the work, and so 
more planning is necessary. 

Subcommittees of the youth council, standing or temporary, are 
one method of extending opportunities. In some centers active com- 
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mittees plan special events; manage check room, snack bar, and 
game tables; prepare for, and clean up after, activities; arrange for 
publicity to the community; and secure hosts and hostesses. One 
adult works with each committee. These opportunities give mem- 
bers a sense of ownership and belonging. 

Assurance that this is the kind of experience which youth is 
having is far too frequently disturbed by reports which read, “we 
had a youth council, but it hasn’t been active’; or, “we plan to set 
up committees”—this after several months of operation; or by 
stories such as that of the adult chairman who demanded that a 
boy be expelled, contrary to the most thoughtful advice of the youth 
council, and of the volunteer hostess who was so enthusiastic about 
her plans for the center on which youth had never been consulted: 

There are conflicting ideas among adults as to how much responsi- 
bility youth can and should take: “Youth can do the job, leave 
them alone”; “Youngsters are not capable of so much responsibility, 
nor do they want it’; “Young people can do the job, but they 
want the guidance of friendly, capable adults.” Actually, the age, 
background, and experience of different boys and girls play an im- 
portant part in determining how much responsibility they can take 
in the beginning, and how fast they can move toward assuming 
larger roles. Skilled leadership should be able to judge these fac- 
tors, and be sensitive to frustrations which may be caused by too 
much or too little responsibility. 

One of the questions which must be dealt with, both by active 
youth councils and by adult leaders, and for which there is no sim- 
ple answer, is: “How much behavior which does not conform to 
accepted middle-class patterns can we afford to allow?” 

Quite generally, youth councils have voted to confine smoking 
to certain rooms, and to rule out drinking, gambling, necking, 
rowdyism, and property destruction. Where the majority of the 
members consider such behavior as unfitting and antisocial, it is 
comparatively simple for the teen-agers themselves to enforce rules 
which serve as controls to the few who might break over. If, how- 
ever, a majority of the members is accustomed to such behavior, 
too rigid enforcement of rules at the beginning may leave us with- 
out a group. If we want these youngsters to come in, we may have 
to relax a few of the usual standards somewhat. This does not mean 
giving approval to such behavior; rather it means that this anti- 
social behavior is usual for some youngsters. If we hope to see them 
move toward socially acceptable behavior and attitudes, we must 
begin where they are, not where we think they should be. Judg- 
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ment about what is too fast or too slow progress requires the most 
skilled leadership. 

What have we learned from the experience of the past three years 
which should prove of permanent value? We need longer experi- 
ence and more data and more study before final judgments are 
made. Nevertheless, it is important to speculate about the future 
and to search now for the values we want to retain. 

One of the chief values is the recognition that leisure-time serv- 
ices for teen-agers are essential. Never before have so many different 
kinds of organization and so many citizen committees become con- 
cerned. This widespread interest, with the resulting increased rec- 
reational opportunities, must be conserved and extended. It could 
easily lag unless we arrange for continuing interpretation, not only 
of the need for recreation, but of the needs of all children and 
youth for the informal, educational group experience which helps 
youth to grow into responsible, mature adults. 

From this experience we cannot fail to know that youth want 
and need a place of their own, conveniently located to their custom- 
ary orbit of travel. There is no basis for the assumption that this 
must be a separate building, but there is reason to believe that in 
some building, be it a youth agency, community center, school, 
or church, there should be permanent quarters for the exclusive 
use of teen-agers. 

We have had extensive evidence of the fact that teen-agers can 
and will assume responsibility for the planning and operation of 
projects important to themselves. This places a heavy responsibility 
on all youth leadership for considerable self-study. Have we theo- 
retically offered membership in self-governing groups, while in ac- 
tual practice the group has been directly or remotely controlled by 
adults? This also indicates that ways must be found whereby youth 
can assume more significant responsibilities in the life of the total 
community. 

The validity of activities for teen-age boys and girls together 
cannot be reasonably questioned after this experience. The spon- 
taneity of the desire to work and play together has had ample dem- 
onstration. While there may still be reason for some separate groups 
of boys and girls, we can no longer assume that is “the one way.” 
Study is needed to determine when and under what circumstances 
separate groups are justified. 

The canteen activities have demonstrated a way of work which 
deserves thoughtful attention by the leadership of all public and 
private youth agencies. No longer can we be satisfied with saying to 
a teen-age boy or girl: “There is a club—or a class—on ‘Tuesday 
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at 3:30 which you would like.” We have seen that youth who fear 
control and are not ready for a highly organized program have a 
real sense of belonging in some canteens. If we want to provide 
service for all kinds of youth, a restudy of our program will, in many 
cases, be needed. Will it be necessary to continue to provide a 
setting for released play with few restrictions, in an atmosphere 
which accepts youth as they are? Perhaps we see this as an introduc- 
tion to program, hoping that, in time, youngsters will move into 
a program of wider interests and new experiences. But it is pos- 
sible that such a spot will be needed permanently. 

One might hope that from these canteens we have learned that 
introductory activities are good for their purpose, but that they are 
not the final answer to the total needs of youth. Certainly as we 
embark upon the postwar years with all the uncertainties they 
hold for youth, we shall need to mobilize community forces and 
adapt program and services to needs which may very likely be more 
violent, more widespread, more gigantic in scale than ever before. 
A spot in which to eat and play may be useful, but it will be far 
from enough. 

Through demanding and getting these teen-age centers, many 
young people have learned that if they speak up, something is done. 
If there comes a time when they want jobs and cannot find them, 
when they want education of a kind that is not available, when 
they want to have an active share in making their community what 
they think it should be—it is to be hoped these same young folk 
will speak up again. It might also be hoped that adults will be 
forehanded in anticipating future problems, and gear our commu- 
nities to give the help that is needed. The effectiveness of continu- 
ing plans will depend upon the following factors: 

1. Wide community backing—All the groups which have be- 
come interested in teen-canteens must concern themselves with the 
need to see that an adequate recreational program is available to 
all. This means that planning for recreation services must be a part 
of total community planning. It means working together, inter- 
preting needs, giving leadership to planning, and support to pub- 
lic and private groups which are equipped to do the job. 

2. Adequate financial support.——Some. continuing plan for the 
adequate financing of recreational services is required. Too long 
we have accepted poorly equipped facilities, too low salaries for 
staff members. Too often there has been no service. Whether the 
support is from public sources or from voluntary sources does not 
matter; most likely both will be needed in many places. The point 
is, it must be a courageous provision on a continuing basis. 
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3. Trained leadership—A skilled staff which can give guidance 
to young people, yet release self-expression and encourage self-gov- 
ernment for their own program; which can counsel, train, and super- 
vise volunteer leaders, is essential. 

4. Program.—The program must begin at the level of the partici- 
pants’ interests, allowing freedom for those who do not want or- 
ganized activity. Assistance must be given to youth in expanding 
their interests, slowly or rapidly, gauged by individual and group 
readiness. Leadership must be equipped to help youth move at their 
own pace into experiences which open new frontiers of intellectual 
and emotional learning. Our goal is not just to keep ten-agers out 
of taverns. It is to help youngsters grow into socially responsible 
adults, steadied by their own inner resources. 

5. Resources——The wide community backing of teen-age centers 
gives what might be called a “grass-roots” strength. Nevertheless, 
the rise and fall of so many community projects. indicates that the 
future is brighter for those centers which are related to an estab- 
lished public or private youth-serving agency, school, or church, ex- 
perienced in work with young people. Professional workers as well 
as volunteers need such a resource to give experienced supervision 
and counsel on their problems, to provide program materials, and 
to assure a steady inflow of stimulating ideas. Such a connection 
helps to relate leaders and members to the world outside their own 
community. Membership in national and international bodies en- 
courages a sense of belonging to the nation and to the world of 
nations. Community pride is important, but provincialism has no 
place in the future. 

Whether these canteens as we know them now will last long after 
the war is not the most important question. The fact is that they 
have already made a significant contribution to the recreational 
needs of youth. The idea that teen-agers need a congenial gathering 
place is, we hope, firmly entrenched. The idea that youth must 
have recreational and informal educational opportunities in a pro- 
gram expanding to include new interests, as fast as the youngsters 
are ready, must be made to hold. It will take concerted and mobil- 
ized effort in the nation and in every community to make this pos- 
sible. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER: IS SHE 
DIFFERENT? 


By Babette Block 


A STUDY MADE IN 1942 under the auspices of the Chicago Council of 
Social Agencies 1 recommended the establishment of a specialized 
service for unmarried mothers. This study revealed a wide varia- 
tion in the quality of case work service offered and disclosed a need 
for further understanding and treatment of the problems of unmar- 
ried mothers. The study also revealed widespread gaps in the fa- 
cilities needed for the practical care of unmarried mothers. To meet 
these needs, the Women’s Service Division was established in Janu- 
ary, 1944, as a department of the Family Service Bureau of the 
United Charities of Chicago. It was visualized as a specialized service 
(centralized with regard to location of staff, supervisory controls, 
and administration), offering a specific and comprehensive program 
for the unmarried mother. The inauguration of such a specialized 
service would naturally imply that the unmarried mother needs 
special care, that somehow she is different from other clients served 
by the agency. The evaluation of our work under this program, 
in collaboration with our psychiatric consultant, Dr. Thomas M. 
French,? has helped us to delineate the similarities and the differ- 
ences between the unmarried mother and our other clients. 

Since the establishment of the Women’s Service Division, there 
has been consultation with Dr. French on thirty cases. A review of 
these cases confirms much of our literature regarding differences 
and similarities between unmarried mothers and married mothers. 
There are certain elements which every woman, married or unmar- 
ried, has to face in her pregnancy. However, the unmarried mother 
has additional complications, such as a sense of shame, expectation 
of condemnation, loneliness, panic, lack of status, need of help in 


1 Lillian Ripple, “Study of Facilities for the Care of the Unmarried Mother in 
Chicago,” 1941-42. . 

2 Dr. Thomas M. French is Associate Director of the Institute for Psychoanalysis. He 
has been psychiatric consultant for the agency since 1937. The author is greatly in- 
debted to him for his helpful suggestions in connection with this paper. 
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practical planning, concern as to the disposition of the baby, lack 
of a husband with whom to share responsibility. 

Our case material shows that the reasons why a woman bears a 
child may be simple, varied, or complex, whether she be married 
or unmarried. I shall deal with only one of these motivations, com- 
mon to both married and unmarried mothers, common to us all, 
namely, the normal problem of emancipation. We shall see how 
varied are the manifestations of this universal struggle. We may 
then speculate as to whether a different symptomatology implies a 
basic difference in personality structure. 

Our literature abounds in orthodox discussions of a girl’s emo- 
tional development and the problems of adolescence. Helene Deutch 
succinctly describes the psychosexual development of a girl as fol- 
lows. The little girl’s earliest identifications are formed with her 
mother. In a happy family, the child is aware that her mother is 
loved by her father. She also wants to be loved by him, and, like 
her mother, she wants to have a child. As the normal girl grows up 
(during adolescence), she gives up her infantile love object, her 
father, for another man, and has a child by him.* We see repeated 
stress in our literature on the need for understanding the child in 
this latter phase of emotional development. We are told that par- 
ents must recognize the fact that the adolescent is a young adult, 
must treat him as an individual, encourage him to make his own 
decisions, help him when help is genuinely needed, maintain his 
confidence, be frank about his questions, and give him sex instruc- 
tion. However, this transition from child to adult does not occur in 
a vacuum. What, then, are the dynamics of the process by which 
the individual reaches maturity? 

Perhaps the dynamics can best be demonstrated through a dis- 
cussion of two cases in which the problem of emancipation is ap- 
parent. This material, however problematic it seems, casts light 
on the normal process of emancipation, as well as on some of the 
pitfalls. Let us consider the case of Miss F.,* a minister’s daughter 
pregnant, aged twenty-five, who initially came for medical care, 
help in making living arrangements, and planning for the adoption 
of her baby. Our data are meager, but our information is pertinent. 
Miss F. described a restrictive, rigid atmosphere in the home, with 
dancing and the movies forbidden. Miss F. resented these prohibi- 
tions and, after completing high school and business college, left 


8 Helene Deutch, “Motherhood and Sexuality,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Il (1938), 
476-88. 

41 am indebted to Miss Annie Levy, case worker at the Morgan Park District of the 
Family Service Bureau of Chicago, for the use of this material, 
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home to secure employment. Her work history was excellent, and 
she showed animation and pride in a discussion of the positions 
she had held. 

For several years after she left home, Miss F. led an isolated exist- 
ence, participating very little in social activities. She eventually 
became engaged to a young man whom she described as dull, stolid, 
and conventional. However, she soon lost interest in him and broke 
the engagement. She moved, choosing for her roommate a sophis- 
ticated young girl with whom she began attending a public dance 
hall. There she met an attractive man who, she says, seduced her 
by decrying the idea of marriage “just for sex.” When she became 


pregnant, the man disappeared. She felt bitter and vengeful, but 


made concerted efforts to locate him so that she might force him to 
marry her. She wrote numerous letters to his former address, and 
combed the various apartment buildings and stores in the neigh: 
borhood in which she thought he might be residing. She even 
went to the Legal Aid Bureau to enlist their help. 

When Miss F.’s family learned of her pregnancy, their “holier- 
than-thou” attitude became even more pronounced. Her father 
was cold and punitive. He stressed his fear of the loss of his position 
should the community learn of his daughter’s pregnancy; he thought 
that her mother would have a “nervous breakdown”’ if: Miss F. 
attempted to return home. His entire emphasis was on the disgrace 
brought upon the family and the dire consequences to them. At no 
time did he evidence any concern for Miss F. In her discussion of 
this fact, Miss F. pointed out that her family knew little “about 
life.”” She was critical of the family atmosphere, stating that “‘it 
would be good for the townspeople to know the truth.” “They have 
such exalted ideas about a minister’s family that they might have 
respect for them if they learned they were human after all.” She 
was aware that her family’s standards were unrealistic, warped, 
and unacceptable to her, but she expressed confusion as to what she 
really did believe. 

Miss F. had first planned to place her baby for adoption, Later, 
she changed her mind, giving as a reason the excuse that she had 
had “no time’ to stop and really consider what this step would 
mean. Before and after the birth of the child she tried a series of 
living arrangements, including a maternity home, mutual boarding 
homes, .a foster home, and living with friends. However, none of 
these satisfied her; she complained of the food, accused the foster 
father of malingering, complained of the work and .rigid routine 
at the maternity home, and of the inadequate care the baby re- 
ceived in various homes. She has not yet found an adequate solution. 
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We see that Miss F. questioned the moral standards—the conven- 
tions and hypocrisy—of her family. She rebelled against their at- 
titude in an attempt to revise her moral code, but she rejected their 
standards without first firmly defining her own. Therefore, her 
emancipation was incomplete and on a protest basis. After she left 
home she was overwhelmed at the step she had taken and lived 
a quiet, inactive life while she acclimated herself to the new situa- 
tion. After making some kind of an adjustment, she decided to go 
a little further and have a boy friend. The man to whom she became 
engaged was dull and unexciting. Because he was too much like 
her family, whose standards she had renounced, she terminated 
her engagement. Next Miss F. went a step further, taking as a 
roommate a sophisticated girl who was much freer sexually. At this 
point she was experimenting with another kind of adjustment, 
which was carried to its logical conclusion when she went to the 
dance hall. She was particularly vulnerable to just such a person- 
ality as she encountered there in view of her rebellion against her 
family’s emphasis on overt conventionality. Her relationship with 
the second man provided the excitement and thrill she was seekiny, 
until she became pregnant. Then she was at a loss. Her family’s 
prohibitions had never been tied up with reality consequences. It 
was in this area that her disturbance was localized, namely, with 
regard to her pregnancy and future plans for herself and child.’ We 
must remember that although disturbed, Miss F. had functioned 
fairly adequately in her work and in practical planning. Suddenly 
the task was too great because she had not been prepared for the 
consequences of the satisfaction of her normal sex urges. She had 
not really faced the emotional conflict that is inevitable in regard 
to sex experience without marriage, namely, that sex ultimately 
means children and the responsibilities arising therefrom. Not 
knowing how to plan, she tried a number of solutions. She first 
thought of placing the baby for adoption; then she made tremen- 
dous efforts to find the putative father to force marriage; she tried 
‘a series of living arrangements—all in a desperate effort to find 
some solution to her dilemma. 

We may ask ourselves what corrective can be applied to this pre- 


5In this connection, Dr. French has pointed out that normally a child completes a 
task which is a little too difficult for him, with the help of the parents. Dependency 
comes between the task and the capacity to perform that task. If the latter exceeds the 
individual’s capacity, a craving for dependency results. Thus, dependency is always 
specific in relation to task and capacity. The optimal situation for learning is to give 
the child a task which is almost at his maximum ability to perform, and the learning 
capacity will fill the gap, If the task is too great, then problems and difficulties 
inevitably develop, 
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dicament. Clearly, the solution does not lie simply in a discussion 
of the practical possibilities open to Miss F. Even such a discus- 
sion must include the emotional import of each alternative before 
the client actually tries the plan. In addition to this, however, the 
past history needs to be reviewed with Miss F. so that she can see 
how a renunciation of her parents’ standards, without considera- 
tion of the consequences, precipitated her into these circumstances. 
She needs the emotional support of the worker in order to make 
the connection between her past experience and her present plight. 
The emotional support is the therapeutic element which saves the 
client from repeated disappointment in her practical planning and 
enables her to free herself from her incomplete rebellion against 
parental standards. With a warm relationship with the worker, 
Miss F. will be able to consider consequences without a moralistic 
tinge and will be protected against a recurrent problem. Realis- 
tically, the worker and client should recognize that any decision 
involves sacrifice and exacts an emotional penalty. The worker, 
playing the role of a guiding mother, can help the client to a real 
decision which will save her from random searching for a new ad- 
justment. 

Now let us speculate about the heterosexual development of a 
normal girl and see wherein Miss F.’s development was different. 
Normally, a girl should be prepared for the complications of hetero- 
sexuality by means of an educative process, intellectual and emo- 
tional. This educative process must be supported by a good relation- 
ship between mother and daughter. The mother should give her 
daughter sex instruction per se, not on a moralistic basis that sex 
is bad, but rather on the basis that sex, albeit a natural urge, does 
have certain results. These results are children, and the care of 
children means responsibility. Then, with the support of the mother, 
the girl can anticipate emotionally some of the problems which are 
likely to arise, and she can set her standards accordingly. With the 
unmarried mother the panic is frequently attributable, not only to 
the reality situation, but also to a lack of just this kind of prepara- 
tion. Her knowledge often is limited to “girl meets boy.’”’ Pregnancy 
and all that is involved in the care of a child have not been antic- 
ipated, and the result is bewilderment. 

Let us always bear in mind that the educative process in itself 
is not sufficient. The child may well think, “If sex is not bad and 
you do it, why shouldn’t I?” Thus the educative process alone might 
encourage the child to sexual indulgence. A deterrent is provided 
only in the existence of a stable, satisfying, affectional tie between 
mother and daughter, which also deletes the intensity of the sexual 
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urge. Sex and love are not separate systems functioning in the hu- 
man being. There are many cases in which the girl’s sexual activity 
is precipitated by a frank rejection on the part of the mother, or by 
the marriage or pregnancy of someone in the family to whom the 
girl is closely attached, clearly demonstrating that the sex urge is 
intensified when the girl has no one to love her. 

In ordinary circumstances a girl patterns after her mother, observ- 
ing the tie of both sex and love that the mother has to the father. 
Conforming to the patterns of the mother and making them her 
own provides emotional satisfaction for the girl. During this process, 
positive values are attached to the actual responsibilities of bring- 
ing up children and having a husband. Even in a normal situation, 
there are always conflicts to be resolved in the first pregnancy. 

Every woman has some ambivalence about assuming the parental 
role—wanting to be the child herself. During the nine months of 
pregnancy, she has an opportunity to adjust to the idea of having a 
child and to accept new responsibilities. She gradually works 
through her feelings to a realization of the satisfactions of mother- 
hood as compensation for giving up her dependency. With the emo- 
tional support of her husband she is able to take on the responsi- 
bility of caring for the child. However, the unmarried mother’s lot 
is often more difficult. She cannot take advantage of the period of 
pregnancy in this same way because of her preoccupation with the 
additional problems of social censure and the undivided responsi- 
bility for the child. Instead of having the help of her mother, her 
husband, and the community, she is entirely alone; in addition, she 
must face condemnation by her family and the community. Ac- 
tually, her situation prevents her from using her pregnancy as the 
final step to maturity. 

Recalling Miss F.’s case, we can see how a good relationship with 
a mother person (the worker) may not only help the client through 
the crucial period, but may also supply that which was missing 
earlier, The normal process of emancipation is taken up by the 
worker where the parent left off, and the client, with the help of 
the worker, is actually able to complete this process. 

The question may now arise as to whether a disturbance in the 
emancipation process always results in illegitimate pregnancy. The 
answer to this question is almost self-evident, for we all know how 
different may be the facades that cover similar problems. Although 
the following case is much more complex in its problems and is far 
removed from the symptom of unmarried motherhood, it basically 
shows the same emancipation struggle. 
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When Mrs. A.,®° aged thirty-five, first came to the agency, her 
avowed motive was concern over her husband’s escapade with an- 
other woman. However, it was easily apparent that her problems 
also concerned her feelings about her femininity. She did not men- 
struate, emphasized her unattractiveness, and did not spend money 
for clothes. She herself connected her conviction that she was un- 
attractive with her feeling toward her mother, who was unusually 
beautiful. The mother had strengthened this attitude by disparag- 
ing Mrs. A. and by failing to obtain medical care when as an 
adolescent her daughter did not menstruate. Her mother’s neglect 
had great meaning to Mrs. A., who interpreted it as evidence of 
indifference to her (Mrs. A.’s) sexual development. Mrs. A.’s normal 
desire to compete with her mother was suppressed because she felt 
that such competition was both hopeless and dangerous—hopeless 
because of her own physical defects, and dangerous because Mrs. A. 
sensed that her mother would resent such competition and would 
no longer care for her. 

When we examine Mrs. A.’s childhood, it becomes clear why 
her mother’s love was so important to her. As a little girl, Mrs. A. 
was greatly attached to her father. At the age of six she was left 
completely dependent on her mother when her father went into the 
Army. The mother, however, became interested in other men, and 
this was a constant threat to Mrs. A. She had to compete with these 
men for her mother—in itself a renunciation of her femininity. In 
adolescence Mrs. A. was still tied to her mother and again accepted 
the mother’s deprecation in order to remain close to her. When her 
father returned from the Army, Mrs. A. could express no positive 
feeling for him. He too unconsciously re-enforced Mrs. A.’s fear of 
femininity by not permitting her to have boy friends or normal 
social outlets. 

With the adjustment already described, Mrs. A. found it easy to 
blame her mother’s “sinfulness” for her condition. His attitude was 
re-enforced by the fact that when Mrs. A. was fourteen, her mother 
actually did give birth to a child by a man other than her husband. 
The birth of the child diverted her mother’s love from Mrs. A. at 
a time when Mrs. A. seriously needed it to attenuate her own sexual 
urges. During this period, Mrs. A. was anxiously awaiting her first 
menstruation. When she saw the consequences of femininity (the 
illegitimate pregnancy, her father’s unspeakable rage, and the loss 
of her mother’s love), she unconsciously determined to have none 
of it. She renounced femininity to a considerable extent, and sex- 


6I am indebted to Mrs. Regina Flesch, supervising senior worker at the Southwest 
District of the Family Service Bureau of Chicago, for the use of this material. 
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uality, for her, took on the meaning either of promiscuity or of loss 
of the mother. Although she married later, it was subconsciously in 
the hope of finding a mother in the marriage, and sexual relations 
were unsatisfactory to her. 

Specifically, Mrs. A.’s emancipation problem was the lack of emo- 
tional preparation for a sexual adjustment. She would have liked to 
pattern herself after her mother, as all girls do, but she saw the 
dire consequences of her mother’s behavior. The mother was exces- 
sively permissive and set up no limitations for the girl. Yet she made 
it clear that she would brook no competition from her daughter— 
an attitude which abetted Mrs. A.’s defense. Already feeling in- 
secure with her mother, Mrs. A. dared not compete, as this might 
mean the complete loss of the mother. Sexuality was closed to her, 
since competition was impossible and having children had no posi- 
tive significance to her. She had no alternative but the renunciation 
of sexuality. Since her mother failed her she was forced to set up 
her own restrictions. These restrictions covered the total area of 
sex, for Mrs. A. felt that a woman who had sexuality had to be pro- 
miscuous. It is, therefore, with some justification that Mrs. A. 
blamed her mother’s sinfulness for her condition. Had the mother 
given the daughter adequate sex instruction and emotional prepara- 
tion for a realistic approach to the problem, Mrs, A. would not have 
had to place a total taboo on sex. 

In treatment, Mrs. A. needed to learn that neither total restric- 
tiveness nor total permissiveness was the solution. She could be 
given considerable help in learning this through thinking through 
the reality consequences of her wishes, particularly the promiscuous 
tendencies which overwhelmed her shortly after treatment began. 
It was anticipated that such discussion would probably be accom- 
panied by an expression of resentment because her mother had 
not suffered severe consequences for her promiscuous behavior, i.e., 
her husband did not leave her. The worker’s attitude had to be 
consistently neutral while the roots of the conflict were traced 
back—the excessive permissiveness, to the mother’s example; and 
the excessive restrictiveness, to the fear of competing with the 
mother. The goal of treatment was to induce Mrs. A. to be neither 
totally restrictive nor prohibitive sexually, but to accept sexuality 
in some areas and limit it in others. 

As treatment proceeded, Mrs. A.’s deep underlying resentment 
toward her mother clearly emerged. Her reproach was continually 
that her mother had not told her what to do about men: “If mother 
had told me, I would be able to go ahead with men.” This meant 
that Mrs. A. would not have had to compete with her mother if 
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her mother had given her adequate emotional preparation, but 
could have had both men and mother as she was growing up. Mrs. 
A.’s request was for standards for sexual conduct. Underneath this 
request and curiosity was a deep reproach, not only because her 
mother had failed to tell her, but also because the mother made 
things worse through her later behavior. Reproach upon reproach 
was leveled against her mother as Mrs. A. tried to work out her 
conflict through finding a solution which would enable ‘her to 
have both men and mother. 

As treatment proceeded, the necessary help was given. Mrs. A. 
began to menstruate fairly regularly, altered her appearance, and 
for the first time in sixteen years of marriage experienced sexual 
pleasure in intercourse. Treatment, which is still in process, has as 
its goal the transferring of the dependence on the mother (worker) 
to the husband. At this point Mrs. A. will be free to “go ahead with 
men” and will leave the emancipation struggle for maturity. In 
this case the worker obviously has been the “‘good, guiding mother” 
to her “adolescent daughter.” 

Since both these cases show the same underlying emotional prob- 
lem, the treatment goal is similar—the need of making both clients 
ready for a heterosexual adjustment on a realistic basis. In treat- 
ment, sex instruction alone would not solve the problems. It was 
their mothers’ attitudes toward sex that led them astray. This is the 
complicating factor in treatment since the client now must reor- 
ganize her standards and pattern herself after the worker. It is 
clearly apparent that the worker must have a wholesome attitude to- 
ward sex in order to meet the client’s needs. 

We have seen that the problems of adolescence appear under 
varied guise, with great variation in the symptoms. The main trend 
in treatment, however simple or involved the process must be, is 
focused on the worker, who must supply the deficiencies in the 
patient’s own mother. We have seen some of the difficulties result- 
ing from overly restrictive or overly permissive attitudes on the 
part of the mother. If the mother is prohibitive, restrictive, de- 
preciative, and/or vacillating about men, not only does her atti- 
tude make the girl unreceptive to sex instruction, but the restric- 
tiveness takes the place of preparation. The girl has only two alter- 
natives—to inhibit her sexual urges and become neurotic, or to 
break through with no preparation—as these cases so clearly show. 
Without proper guidance there cannot be a satisfactory resolution 
of the conflict between dependency on the mother and sexuality. 
Many cases show a renunciation of sex and regression to a dependent 
adjustment. However varied this theme, it revolves around a break- 
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down in the normal process of emancipation wherein the mother 
does not help her daughter to emancipate herself into normal hetero- 
sexuality. 

This is not to imply that for all unmarried mothers the central 

roblem is that of emancipation. Our case material shows many 
other problems, such as concern over the client’s own illegitimate 
origin, a deep-seated dependency upon, or rejection by, the mother, 
or a seductive attachment to the father. However, those unmarried 
mothers who are struggling with the problem of emancipation are 
the most hopeful cases therapeutically. It is clear, therefore, that 
the unmarried mother is not different in regard to the dynamics 
of underlying behavior. Whatever differences there are, lie in ex- 
ternal factors. Some of us may like to think that her problem is 
unique, but, actually, only her presenting problem is different. As 
we all know, for the best case work practice and service to the client, 
we should not focus on the presenting symptoms in any case. We 
tend to do this with the unmarried mother and, therefore, much 
of our treatment procedure breaks down. Our main task is to re- 
member that the problems with which human beings struggle are 
universal, that those of the unmarried mother are not unique, and 
that she is not different from other human beings. 


THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER AND THE 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 


By Ruth Smalley 


“Democracy is that kind of civilization,” writes Ernest Jackman in Pro- 
gressive Education, “in which each individual has maximum opportunity 
to develop himself to the limits of his capacity as a social being... . 
One may easily infer from this principles of government. . . . The 
important things in any government are that the channel of popular 
expression be open—and that each citizen be recognized as valuable 
in his own right—so valuable that his development as a social being 
is the prime business and objective of the government.” ? 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, it might be assumed, is one instrument of a 
government for carrying out its prime business and objective, and 
this country’s public schools, therefore, to achieve their purpose, 
must operate in accordance with principles which are sound for 
a democracy. We like-minded social workers believe that “pro- 
gressive” educators within public and private school systems believe 
it and act on it. Why, then, do many of us feel irritation when these 
familiar words are spoken in relation to our government and, spe- 
cifically, by educators in relation to education? Not that we believe 
them less—we never believed them more—but because we are so 
terribly concerned that they be put into practice, and we are so ter- 
ribly aware that at vital points in our national life, including the 
field of education, they are not being sufficiently put into practice. 
We can no longer tolerate the gap between our ideals as a people 
and our practice as a people. The men who died on Iwo Jima will 
not rest comfortably knowing that we are continuing to make 
speeches about democracy. They might lie a little less lonely if they 
could be aware that in some social institutions, once unleavened, 
the yeast of democratic principle is working at last. 

“|. . that each citizen be,recognized as valuable in his own right 
—so valuable that his development as a social being is the prime 
business and objective of the government.” 


1 Ernest Jackman, “Agency of the People,” Progressive Education, February, 1945- 
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Do the majority of school people—administrators and teachers— 
believe in that principle of democratic government as it operates in 
relation to school children in school? It is given pious lip in every 
school in the country, but there is convincing evidence that too 
many educators do not believe it at all—and that too many more 
who may, comprehend it imperfectly and implement it ineffectively. 
It is this hard fact with which we must reckon in any consideration 
of how the school social worker can contribute to that social devel- 
opment of the school child which should come out of a creative 
school experience. 

Sociologists explain to us that social institutions are conservative. 
How well we know it. The emergence of socially desired or socially 
accepted norms—for example, the “norm” of universal education— 
tends to result in the creation of social institutions which, in turn, 
perpetuate those norms. Presently, social institutions are perpetuat- 
ing themselves and their personnel rather than the socially desired 
or socially accepted norms which gave them rise; or there may be a 
change in certain aspects of the desired norm by some, even by a 
vast majority of the people. For the realization of this change in 
“norm,” a change in the nature of the institution which perpetuates 
it would be required. But the institutions have been cast in con- 
crete, and all the block busters of our National Conference of Social 
Work thought will not prevail against them. 

I am speaking of the autocratic principle which still dominates 
large segments of so many of our school systems. This was an atti- 
tude characteristic of our national psychology in relation to school 
and family life when schools were first established in this country; 
it is less characteristic now but perpetuated in many spots still by 
the form and philosophy of the social institution known as the 
public school. Just recently a principal was heard to say, “I know 
Miss X. persecutes that child, and it would be better to transfer him 
to another room; but I can’t do it because how would I explain it 
to her?”’ Does the school exist for the purpose of helping Miss X. 
maintain an unwarranted good opinion of herself, or for the 
purpose of serving the child? Children are still “tied in their seats” 
as a punishment for walking around the room and made to sit in 
wastebaskets as an indication to the other children that they are 
“trash.” To a class of eighth-grade pupils a teacher recently made 
the elegant statement, “You are so ignorant you stink,” Sarcasm and 
bullying are frequently indulged in, and teachers with serious emo- 
tional disturbances which preclude their consideration of others 
except as outlets for their neuroses are allowed to continue in their 
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task of “appreciating each individual child as valuable in his own 
right” and “advancing his development as a social being.” 

I purposely emphasize the failures in our schools as schools, be- 
cause I think the American people have too long been apathetic 
about calling to account the social institutions, including the public 
schools, which are supposed to express and maintain our American 
way of life. 

The superintendent, principal, or teacher who is really dedicated 
to the public school system as the most important instrument Amer- 
ica has for realizing its splendid vision of what a society can be, 
and who uses his dedication to achieve that purpose in the daily 
conduct of his job, is one of America’s heroes. To these men and 
women who hold the educational line against self-interest, disinter- 
est, and stupidity we are everlastingly in debt. I recall waiting fifteen 
minutes to speak with a teacher who was engaged in a conference 
with a child. It was heartening to witness this teacher’s genuine 
respect for the child which was. reflected in her refraining from 
saying, ‘““Wait a minute, Johnny. There’s a ‘grownup’ here to see 
me.” 

Mr. James Marshall on completing ten years with the New York 
Board of Education wrote: “I’m still surprised at how the school 
man’s mind tends to say ‘It has not been done and it can’t be done.’ 
No lawyer or doctor could survive on such a formula.” 2 Does this 
hyperconservatism result from the teacher’s acting within an institu- 
tional setting, or is the hyperconservative person attracted to school 
teaching? Do we need to re-examine our criteria for admitting can- 
didates to schools of education? Do we need to recast curricula in 
those schools? Do we need to relax some of the stringency of tenure? 
Where are the remedies? 

A schoolteacher, discussing her reason for retiring, complains: 
“[A mother] . . . has read a book on child psychology and attended 
two lectures and she can tell you how to run the classroom.” 3 It is 
precisely this concept of the teacher’s job as “running the class- 
room” that is wrong with present-day teaching. This author laments 
further that teachers are no longer respected. The happy day is 
coming when no man will be respected for his particular job, but 
rather for the way in which he discharges it, which gives us some 
measure of him as a person. Our social institutions are accountable 
to society for the way in which they serve us. The level of general 
education is higher in this country than it was when universal 


2 James M. Marshall, “They Say,” New York Times Magazine Section, March 11, 1945. 
8 ‘School Ma’am’s Farewell to Teaching,” New York Times Magazine Section, March 
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education first became the rule. The schoolteacher is no longer so 
conspicuously better educated than the parents of her pupils that 
she is beheld by them with awe. The radio, the newspaper, and 
other publications have taken over where public schools end as 
instruments of adult education, and a generally well-informed 
public is demanding an accounting of its public servants, the school- 
teachers. 

I am sure that these remarks will not be construed to mean that 
I favor the child-dominated school where children are led to social 
anarchy and disregard for the rights of others, including the teacher. 
It may well be that some unwise parents, swinging away from the 
too authoritative discipline, or repeating the too lax discipline of 
their own childhood, have gone too far in the espousal of ‘“‘self- 
expression” theories. That can make a real problem for the school, 
and for the country. It requires measures of public education for 
its correction. Nevertheless, a too autocratic teacher is not a satis- 
factory correction for a too lax parent. No “average of desirable 
discipline” is struck for the child in such a fashion. The only result 
for him is an experience in the bewildering inconsistency with 
which grownups act. 

Is it too much to expect that the school should be aware of its 
reason for being, which is to provide an educational experience for 
children, not respectable jobs for teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel? It is only in a school which accepts its social purpose and 
which is reasonably well organized in program and in personnel to 
realize that purpose that a social worker can function. In such a 
school, not only can she make a valuable contribution to the school’s 
accomplishment of its purpose, but she is indispensable to that 
accomplishment. 

A social worker’s concern is with helping individuals to live 
effectively in society and with helping society better to serve indi- 
viduals. Her skill lies in her use of a method which helps “‘indi- 
viduals in regard to the difficulties they encounter in their use of 
an organized group’s services or in their own performance as a 
member of an organized group.” * The public school is, and must 
be, a group program. Its purpose is to communicate certain knowl- 
edge and skills, which are part of the equipment of one generation, 
to the next generation. However, it does and should communicate, 
not only knowledge and skills, but attitudes and values as well, 
through the attitudes and values of schoolteachers and administra- 
tors as they are manifested in precept and in action. 

Edith Everett wrote in 1938: ““The public school system is one of 
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society's most effective implements for perpetuating its traditions, 
for passing on its ideals from one generation to another.” > Those 
ideals are filtered through the personalities of school personnel. 
I have said that the public school is a group program. It not only 
communicates knowledge and skills, attitudes and values, but it 
provides an experience in which children have the opportunity to 
develop and use initiative; to carry tasks to completion and to 
develop a pride in good workmanship; to share equipment and 
“teacher time and attitude’; to take responsibility jointly with 
others in the working out of projects; to learn to live within desir- 
able limits and routines; and to relate to a reasonable and just 
authority. Opportunity for this kind of experience every child has 
had in his own home. The school constitutes an environment in 
which he can continue to use himself socially in a broader, less 
personalized setting than the home. It makes increasing demands 
for social participation and responsibility in line with his increasing 
capacity to meet those demands. It prepares him, in this way, no less 
than through inculcating knowledge and skills, for living in a 
democracy. 

Some children come to school poorly prepared constitutionally 
or by early life experiences to use the opportunities the school pre- 
sents for creative social living. Overindulgent parents may have 
failed to develop a capacity to tolerate the limitations, frustrations, 
and sharing that are part of the lot of the school child as of all of us. 
The parents’ pampering and “doing for’’ may have created in the 
child a disinterest: in exerting effort to accomplish a rewarding 
result. Inconsistent discipline may have left him uncertain as to 
what to expect from adults, with resultant “wobbly” behavior—now 
demanding and tyrannizing the “soft” adult, now cringing and cry- 
ing for fear of an expected but unmerited punishment. Too severe 
discipline may have stifled the initiative and self-confidence neces- 
sary for group living. On the other hand, deviations—physical, 
intellectual, or emotional—may be felt as handicaps by the child 
and his parents in a different way, when he is in school measuring 
himself and being measured against others who are closer to the 
norm, than when his “circle for adjustment” was more restricted. 
Tragedies may occur or pressures may develop in the out-of-school 
life of the child which interfere seriously with his use of school. 

The school worker’s task is to help the child who cannot use even 
the best school situation to “grow to the limit of his ability” in the 
use of that “organized group’s services.” To the child, she offers a 


5 Edith Everett, “Importance of Social Work in a School Program,” The Family, 
March, 1938. 
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series of interviews designed to help him feel and accept himself as 
a whole person, as he participates in this school situation, with his 
fears and weaknesses as well as with his power and strength. 
Through such interviews he may be enabled to take responsibility 
for himself in school and to participate freely and creatively in 
learning and working with others. For children who are too dis- 
turbed emotionally to be helped by individual social work coun- 
seling the school social worker calls on whatever psychiatric help 
is available. Part of her skill lies in knowing when to call on such 
help and how to enable a child and his parent to consider using it. 

This concept of the nature of the social worker’s contribution to 
the individual child is directly opposed to one which still prevails 
in some school social work circles—the concept that the child is to 
be “studied” by the social worker, the ‘“‘worm-on-a-pin” notion. 
Social work publications, even within the last few years, all too 
frequently refer to “gaining consent from the parent for the child 
to be ‘studied.’ ” 

For the experience with the social worker to have any value to 
the child, he must be an active participant. It must be an experi- 
ence, in the words of Miss Everett, which “he himself takes on.” It 
will involve a sharing with the worker of his out-of-school and in- 
school experiences so far as they have bearing on the use he is able 
to make of school. It will carry the worker's intent to help him use 
school if he can do it with her help. It may uncover unmet needs 
for recreation, health care, or psychological measurement. As part 
of her responsibility in serving him the social worker will help the 
child to use these resources. Helping him use resources is something 
different from sending him to a psychologist, a pediatrician, or a 
Y.M.C.A. 

Writers in the field of school social work have frequently ex- 
pressed confusion as to whether their client is the child, the parent, 
or the school. Perhaps this confusion can be dissipated by seeing 
the focus as the child, but circumscribed to the area of helping the 
child use the school. This would, of course, as has been indicated, 
include helping him avail himself of other appropriate community 
resources. It would include also interviews with parents and with 
school personnel. 

The school social worker's contact with the parents is focused on 
their relationship to their child’s use of school. Here, too, the active 
participation of either or both parents, quite frequently for a series 
of interviews, is essential if the parent is to be enabled to change 
any of the attitudes or expectations which may have been interfer- 
ing with his child’s use of school. It is unfortunate when a school 
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social worker thinks that successful work has been done when a 
parent “consents to the study of his child ’’and “gives considerable 
information about him.” Here again we see an outmoded concept 
of social work in which all responsibility for change is lodged in the 
social worker. She “studies” the child, and by some unexplained 
magic he improves. She “gets information from parents,” and _per- 
haps “tells causes,” if she thinks she has discovered them, and the 
child “does better.” 

The school social worker, in common with all other social work- 
ers, must give up her old notion of changing-people-after-studying- 
them and move in the direction of enabling children and parents to 
change through her help. This will involve her in discussing frankly 
with a parent the nature of his child’s school difficulty and encour- 
age free expression of parental feeling, both about the difficulty and 
the school’s concern with it. It will involve her in defining with the 
parent the mutual responsibility of home and school. It will involve 
her in helping the parent to share his understanding of his child 
and his child’s life experiences as a way of enabling both parent 
and social worker better to understand the present difficulty. It will 
mean. helping the parent to use his new understanding, thereby 
changing in any way he can so that his child may be more free to 
use school. It may be that a parent will disclose financial difficulty, 
or severe and extensive problems in family relationships, or a wish 
to place his child out of the home, or ill health, physical or emo- 
tional or both. The school social worker will always be alert to 
community resources which a parent may want to use to work out 
problems that are removed from the immediate school difficulty of 
his child, although they may be related to it in a broader sense, and 
she will use her social work knowledge and skill to make these 
resources available if the parent can use them. However, the content 
of her own interviews with him will be on the difficulty of his child 
in school. Keeping this focus may help the too possessive parent to 
“Jet the school in” with its rights and responsibilities in relation to 
his child. He may be enabled to share his child with the school. 
The parent who takes too little responsibility, on the other hand, 
may be helped to assume the responsibility that is properly his 
instead of “leaving up to the school” whatever is going wrong. In 
instances in which children are seriously neglected and the parent 
seems unable to give the minimal care required by the community, 
the social worker has a responsibility to call on the appropriate com- 
munity agency. 

In her relation to school personnel, the school social worker’s 
function is to help teachers and principals discharge their own 
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responsibilities to the individual child. This she does by sharing her 
understanding of him as it has developed in working with him, and 
with his parents, and with any social agencies that may be serving 
him or his family. It does not involve her in telling the teachers how 
to do their jobs. The school social worker assumes that an increased 
understanding of the individual child—plus a chance to talk out the 
classroom problem in working with him—will enable the teacher 
to formulate her own way of helping as teacher. 

I am troubled when I see in social work literature such statements 
as, “with some principals, psychological studies axe a valuable ap- 
proach.” The impression is rather that we are putting on a skit for 
the principals instead of helping them discharge their responsibili- 
ties to children. I cannot see how a professionally responsible social 
worker could arrange for a psychological examination unless it was 
in the interest of a child’s use of school at the particular time it 
was planned. And again, “codperative cases are interesting to prin- 
cipals’’! Are we trying to sell a bill of goods to a crotchety customer? 
Is the social worker’s concern that the child make good use of school 
greater than the principal’s? A desire to be allowed to ply one’s 
trade seems to me to arise from the social worker’s not being geared 
closely enough to the school’s own purpose. This is the principal 
reason why I favor a staff of school social workers directly related 
to school administration rather than a child guidance clinic within 
a school system. The school as school may disclaim interest in a 
child’s general mental health and be unconvinced that a by-product 
of improved mental health might be a more satisfactory use of 
school. Clinic social workers have to beg the indulgence of school 
people to let.a child be served by the clinic in the interest of his 
over-all ‘“‘better adjustment.” However, principals are vitally con- 
cerned that children get along well in school, and they seem able 
to appreciate and make better use of this narrower function of the 
school social worker. Better general mental health then becomes the 
by-product of the child’s better use of school, but the social worker 
takes primary responsibility for the latter, not for the former. She 
is in a position to call on the child guidance clinic as she would on 
any other community resource should it be needed. Not every child 
having difficulty in school needs full clinic services, but all children 
having difficulty need the individualized professional help that the 
social worker can offer. 

We have established that the school social worker offers indi- 
vidualized professional help to children having difficulty in using 
school, and that this includes focused interviews with children, 
parents, school personnel, and social workers in community agen- 
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cies to whom the child or his family is known or may be referred. 
A further way in which a school social worker may contribute to 
children’s use of school and to the school’s capacity to serve them 
is by acting on a school council which might be made up of prin- 
cipal, nurse, psychologist, and one or two elected teachers. The 
function of such a council meeting periodically would be to consider 
the over-all functioning of the school and how it could be changed 
in order to carry out its purpose. The school social worker, too, 
frequently represents the school in meeting with representatives of 
other social agencies for community social planning. 

The school social worker can help children use school only when 
the school itself has the social purpose it proclaims, but which it 
may not always be constituted in program or personnel to realize. 
Within a school which permits a creative social experience, the 
social worker’s primary focus is on the child who is having difficulty. 
Her purpose is, through interviews with him, to help him take 
responsibility for using school. This may involve her in interviews 
with his parents with a view to helping them assume their responsi- 
bilities as parents of a school child, and interviews with school per- 
sonnel who may modify their expectations of, and methods with, a 
child as their understanding of him changes, and as they themselves 
feel understood in the problem they are facing with him. 

In common with other public school personnel the worker has a 
contribution to make to the over-all administration of the school 
and to community social planning. There is some reason to believe 
that she can operate best when she is an integral part of an indi- 
vidual school or group or schools rather than a member of a clinic 
operating under school auspices. The underlying principle in all 
of her work must be belief in the strength of the child, the parent, 
and the teacher, and in their capacity to deal with their school 
problems. Her task is to release that strength through the use of 
her own professional skill. It is the antithesis of the social worker’s 
“working out the answers at home” and trying by subtle and devious 
means to get the results of her labors across to child, parent, or 
teacher. : 

America’s schools have always had a great opportunity, but the 
American public has been rather apathetic about how that oppor- 
tunity was discharged. We can no longer afford to be apathetic. We 
have lost two generations on the battlefield. The third generation 
must be prepared for a task we failed in—the maintaining of a 
world at peace. The schools have a vital part in that task because 
of the importance of the social experience they offer children in 
determining the kind of society those children are going to want 
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and be able to live in when they leave school. Schools need the 
contribution of the professional social worker to help them accom- 
plish their purpose because the social worker’s whole concern is 
with helping the individual use the services of an organized group 
(such as the school) and because the social worker is professionally 
prepared to discharge that concern through the use of a learned 
method or skill. This problem of helping the individual live in the 
group will rest with us always, because we in America cherish indi- 
viduality, because we believe in individualization within the group 
and in fostering a combination of individual initiative and social 
responsibility. 

The social worker has no cornér on concern with human needs 
or with helping individuals to live in society. She wishes only to join 
with others who share her concern and to use her unique skill 
toward the accomplishment of a generally felt purpose. Nor does 
she have the notion that she has achieved perfection in her own 
methods while other professions, such as education, remain be- 
nighted. She has developed a sound body of knowledge and a reli- 
able skill, but she is constantly seeking to improve her methods. 
She has a particularly strong wish to be used by the public school 
because theirs is so vital a mutual concern—the social development 
of individuals in a democracy. 


A GOOD ADOPTION PROGRAM: CAN STAND.- 
ARDS BE MAINTAINED WITHOUT 
SACRIFICING FLEXIBILITY? 


By Alice Kunz Ray 


PLACING CHILDREN in adoption is a phase of today’s society that 
fascinates almost everyone, whether or not he is directly involved 
in the process. In most communities, news of an adoption creates 
quite a ripple, from the friendly, genuine interest of people who are 
truly well intentioned, to the more gossipy prying of those who 
cannot bear to be without all the facts that surround this rather 
romantic, mysterious procedure. Professional social workers are no 
exception: most of us could testify to the interest and enthusiasm of 
workers in other departments of a child care agency when the adop- 
tion department reports on its most recent placement. And board 
members seem to give special attention to that part of a meeting that 
is devoted to a report on adoptions. This general interest in adoption 
is fanned by an ever increasing acceptance on the part of the public 
of the very concept of adoption; by the enactment of legislation 
regulating adoptions, or by publicity pro and con regarding such 
legislative proposals; and by the increasing activity of social agencies 
in the field of adoptions and the resulting debate by the community 
on whether adoptions should be handled by such agencies or by 
private sources—the family doctor, or minister, the attorney. The 
magazine-reading public has become more conscious of adoption 
through numerous stories and articles, many of them describing the 
social agency’s role in arranging adoptions. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that professional social workers once 
more turn a self-critical eye on themselves and focus attention on a 
good adoption program within their agencies. 

The question, “Can good standards be maintained without sacri- 
ficing flexibility?” logically raises another question immediately: 
“What are good standards?” All of us will probably agree to a brief 
statement of “musts” in adoption standards: an examination of the 
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child, physically and psychologically, before placement, and obser- 
vation of his development in whatever environment he is in to dis- 
cover his suitability as an adoptive child; an exploration of medical 
and social facts of his parents in as much detail as feasible and of 
his forebears extending back several generations, if that is possible; 
a competent study of the prospective adoptive family, not merely 
to ascertain the physical setting of the home, the economic security, 
the measure of social respectability of the couple, but, more sig- 
nificantly, what the experiences they have had as children, as ado- 
lescents, and as adults mean to them and hence how they might 
affect their being parents; the nature of the couple’s marital rela- 
tionship; the verbalized expression of their need for children and 
the motivation for adopting children; their attitude toward helping 
a child grow up in the knowledge of his adoption; the observed 
reaction of the couple to the process of becoming parents through 
the process of adoption. The home study would further include the 
visiting of references and family members to get a different per- 
spective on the couple, and the securing of a competent physician's 
report on the results of thorough physical examinations of the cou- 
ple, including the reasons for their inability to have their own 
children. Furthermore, “good standards” would assume a careful 
presentation of the child’s background, a period of getting ac- 
quainted for the child and the new parents, and a supervisory period 
of six months to a year (or longer if necessary) to safeguard the 
placement, to verify the agency’s selection of that child for that 
home, and to offer suggestions to the new parents as they face the 
reality situation of a child in their home, one who is both their 
child and an adopted child. 

These, then, in brief, are “good standards” for an adoption pro- 
gram, and I hope that agency variances from these standards are 
only in details and not in the basic philosophy of what constitutes 
good standards. 

We are faced with the pertinent question of maintaining good 
standards without sacrificing flexibility, for to function inflexibly, 
to conduct a program legalistically and rigidly, is to violate what 
social workers surely accept fully by this time, namely, the impera- 
tive need for flexibility in any service they offer. At long last we 
have discovered that each person is indeed different from the other 
one, and that situations and problems must be dealt with on an 
individual basis, regardless of how extensively our guidebooks are 
written to cover, theoretically, every possible exigency. This need 
for flexibility is poignantly true in the matter of adoptions, for if 
social workers are pointing to the day when all adoptive placements 
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will be made through recognized social agencies instead of through 
private channels, which are often unqualified to make such place- 
ments, then agencies must be ever increasing the number and kind 
of children they accept for placement, the number and kind of 
prospective adoptive parents whose applications they accept, and, 
even more important, agencies must be flexible in deciding what 
child goes to what family. In a word, good standards in adoption 
procedure should immediately imply flexibility, because standards 
without flexibility simply cannot merit the description “good.” 

Let us look at a specific adoption program to see how standards 
can be maintained without sacrificing flexibility, because certainly 
the problem is oversimplified by merely saying that good standards 
incorporate flexibility. One of the first points that comes to mind 
is the size of the agency dealing with adoptions, or the size of the 
adoptive department in an agency of numerous child care services. 
The larger the adoptive service offered, the greater the difficulty in 
being truly flexible and yet maintaining some guideposts for stand- 
ards, some principles that can consistently be counted on when plan- 
ning adoptive placements. However, a large agency really com- 
mitted to flexibility actually has greater opportunity for a full adop- 
tion service than has a smaller agency, because the large agency has 
more children and also more adoptive applicants, and hence is in a 
more strategic position in matching the needs of each. 

The Chicago Orphan Asylum, a Protestant, nonsectarian, child 
placing agency caring for approximately 350 children a year, either 
in foster homes or, under supervision, in their own families, drifted 
into adoptions about nine years ago, soon was doing an unexpected 
amount of adoptive work, eventually had a complete adoption de- 
partment, with a full-time worker and a supervisor, and in the 1940s 
placed from twenty to twenty-five children a year in adoption. It 
was with reluctance that the agency decided to close the adoption 
department early in 1945 and to concentrate its efforts and resources 
on other phases of its child care services. 

This small adoption program in a small agency was characterized 
from the first by great flexibility, made possible in part, of course, 
by its size, but, more than that, by a commitment to the belief that 
good standards and flexibility can go together successfully. In 1936 
the Chicago Orphan Asylum and a family agency whose service was 
primarily to unmarried mothers developed a project whereby the 
family agency gave case work and other services to the unmarried 
mother, and the Chicago Orphan Asylum offered boarding home 
care to the baby. Usually, the adoptive situations which developed 
from these cases were referred to a large, private child care agency. 
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Occasionally, however, one of these children would become eligible 
for adoption when the case work situation indicated that the child 
and mother would be better served by our handling the adoption; 
for example, when it seemed wise to avoid transferring the child 
from one boarding home to another, at a crucial point in his de- 
velopment, before time for the permanent placement; or when a 
particularly disturbed mother could not be expected to form a rela- 
tionship with a new worker at a different agency without consider- 
able upset to her. In such cases, the Chicago Orphan Asylum would 
make the adoptive plan. Eventually, the agency automatically took 
over for adoption all those “project” babies who became eligible, 
because frequently intake was closed at the overburdened adoption 
department of the larger agency. As the codperative project grew 
and more mothers and babies were served, more babies came to us 
for adoption. Occasionally we accepted a situation referred by other 
agencies, and now and then there was a direct application from a 
mother which we accepted. 

From the start, the agency adhered to what could be termed 
“good standards” in adoptive practice, namely, those reviewed 
briefly above. But considerable flexibility marked the acceptance 
for service both of the child to be surrendered for adoption and the 
adoptive applicants. On such points as nationality descents “diffi- 
cult” to place; “unfavorable” backgrounds, physical, mentally, or 
socially; “‘questionable’” development of the child, and “hazy’’ legal 
status of the child, the agency’s thinking tended to be quite liberal; 
that is, if a child was actually depending on the agency for a home, 
then some plan should be made for him and he should not be for- 
gotten for several years until his adoptability became more clearly 
evident. May it be said at once, to avoid a wrong impression, that 
of course the agency did not accept for adoptive placement an 
obviously unadoptable child—the feebleminded, one with a severe 
physical defect, etc. Often, however, it was found that certain 
factors might preclude a child’s placement, while other factors gave 
the go-ahead signal. It was with those children that the greatest 
flexibility was exercised. 

For instance, Lillian, a little girl of two years, whose background 
was above average and whose general suitability for adoption could 
not be questioned, presented a special problem. She was born with 
an hemangioma on the top of her head which had been treated with 
radium. The treatment seemed to be successful, and Lillian had 
developed into a healthy, robust child. However, two specialists 
examined her, and one felt strongly that she should not be offered 
for adoption until she was at least six, because of the possibility 
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of damage to brain tissue from a deep-seated hemangioma which 
had been treated with radium. At two years, no definite prognosis 
could be made. We accepted this child for adoptive placement, and 
in the face of the specialist’s recommendations not to place her for 
several years, we proceeded with adoptive plans, feeling that the 
child would be dealt with most unfairly if she were to be boarded 
in a series of homes, as is so frequently the case, until she was six. 
We selected a family who seemed to us well qualified as warm, 
loving parents. They were secure economically; they were anxious 
to have a little girl in their home. Lillian was presented to them, 
with a careful explanation of her condition, the specialist’s warning 
that she should not be placed this early, and the agency's thinking 
about presenting her for adoption at this point. We proposed an 
extension of the usual supervisory year to two or three years, or to 
whatever point the parents and the agency agreed that it would be 
safe to proceed legally. The couple understood that we would 
present them with another child for adoption if they did not care 
to take this risk with Lillian, but that we had wanted them to hear 
about her and have the opportunity to make their own decision 
because we felt that she would fit into their family very well. ‘They 
wanted Lillian and felt comfortable about taking her under these 
conditions. She developed normally and blossomed in her adoptive 
home. She was legally adopted two years later, after the adoptive 
family’s doctor and ours ruled out, following an examination, the 
possibility of any further difficulty. Fortunately, this case turned 
out well, and Lillian had the advantage of going to her permanent 
home while she was still young enough to overcome the trauma of 
a change of homes. Had the difficulty predicted by the specialist 
developed, we feel confident that those particular people could have 
worked with us in making the best possible plan for the child and 
would have had the emotional capacity to relinquish her if neces- 
sary, if the situation had come to that. 

Such a procedure could never have taken place if the “good stand- 
ards” of the adoption department had stated specifically that no 
child could be placed in adoption unless a physician recommended 
him as a safe risk. ; 

The need for harmony between good standards and flexibility 
was apparent in the acceptance of Donald for adoptive placement. 
His mother was a very withdrawn girl who ran away from situations 
that were too painful for her to face. There was only one contact 
with her before she deserted her baby and left town. This interview 
had been with the family agency worker. Only the most meager 
facts about social or medical history had been secured; the gitl 
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refused to divulge anything at all about the baby’s father. The child 
was accepted for adoptive placement; his development was watched 
carefully, and it appeared to be normal. His psychological tests gave 
him an average rating. A couple who had been very undemanding 
about the kind of background they wanted their adopted child to 
have were presented with Donnie when he was eleven months old. 
There was especially close supervision during the year’s period; 
Donnie developed into an average child whose interest in what 
makes toys work delights the parents, who are sure he will grow 
up to be a machinist or mechanic like his new daddy. 

It would have been tragic for Donnie if “good standards” had 
insisted that a child with as many unknown factors in his back- 
ground as Donnie had must be held for adoption until he was two 
or three or four years old. 

There is a similar problem of flexibility in standards of accepting 
adoptive applicants. Perhaps it is in unconscious self-defense against 
the hordes of people who seem to be at our door each day, seeking 
to adopt a child, that we set up hurdles for those couples to leap. 
What should the age limit be? What should be the age of children 
who are to be placed with couples of a certain age? What of estab- 
lishing the inability to have own children? Should there be a stated 
income for the adopting couple? Or a certain number of bedrooms 
in the house? Must the applicants be without children, or may an 
adoptive child be considered if there is an own child? Must this 
be the first marriage for both the man and woman? Must they have 
been married a stated length of time before adopting a child? Must 
there be an absence of certain specified physical ailments before a 
couple can be considered? Again, it should be pointed out that 
obviously disqualified adoptive applicants were not accepted by the 
Chicago Orphan Asylum—those mentally ill, those with a number 
of own children, alcoholics, unmarried people, etc. Nevertheless, 
adoptive applicants present situations that fail to fit the “rules” for 
prospective parents, and if social agencies are to make adoptive 
service available to the growing number of people whom we hope 
will turn to us instead of to private sources, it behooves us to accept 
as many of these people as would make good parents, and not to 
disqualify them on superficial bases. 

Out of our group of adoptive parents who have served so well the 
children placed with them, may I describe a few who are not really 
atypical, but who might never have become adoptive parents if 
“good standards” stood in the way of flexibility. One couple ex- 
plained in the first interview that the man, then only twenty-nine, 
was diabetic and treated himself each day with insulin. He was 
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sterile, and the couple were fearful that the diabetic condition 
might bar them from our applicants’ list, as it had from that of an 
agency in the city where they formerly lived. The couple were 
secure economically; the man was in business for himself. We talked 
with the man’s physician, who was a specialist in the field, and 
learned in detail the nature of his particular condition. The spe- 
cialist explained that the man’s general health was good, that he 
accepted his diabetes in an intelligent way, was faithful about the 
injections and about having a thorough annual ‘physical examina- 
tion. His life expectancy was normal, and the doctor thought that 
the diabetes would not incapacitate him in any way. Our medical 
department accepted this statement. The couple now has secured 
their second child from us, and we are very pleased, not only that 
the two youngsters are in such a fine permanent home, but that 
the couple who wanted children so badly, and who are making 
splendid parents, could be served by our agency. 

Another couple came to us, both of whom had been previously 
married. They were happily adjusted in this marriage, which had 
taken place eight years before, and were eager to adopt a child. 
From our study, we learned the circumstances of the earlier mar- 
riages, and felt that the meaning of those experiences had not lim- 
ited or warped the capacity of either the man or the woman for 
good parenthood. This happened to be a mixed marriage, which is 
sometimes another bar to couples who are applying to adopt, and 
we were glad to use the home for a part-Jewish baby who is growing 
up happily there. 

The age of the adoptive applicant seems to be a bone of conten- 
tion in many agencies. The Chicago Orphan Asylum did not stipu- 
late any age limitations, feeling that it was too bad to disqualify 
just the right couple for the Jones baby because the applicant hap- 
pened to be a year over the age limit of “good standards.”” Naturally, 
there was a conscious effort to place infants with couples under 
forty; no children were placed, ordinarily, with people beyond the 
late forties (unless it happened to be an occasional adolescent who 
was eligible for adoption); little attention was given to applicants 
when there was an age range of fifteen or twenty years or so between 
the husband and wife. In general, the specific factor of age seems 
relatively unimportant in comparison with the less tangible quali- 
fications for good parenting. 

Another couple who are providing a stimulating, colorful setting 
for a baby boy might have been lost to him—and to us—if “‘good 
standards” had ruled out Mr. X., who is in his forties, is ten years 
older than his wife, and who had been previously married and had 
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a daughter and son who remained with their mother after the 
divorce. 

The question of accepting a couple whose religious affiliation is 
different from that with which the agency usually deals, or a couple 
of mixed religion, is another complication. While we ordinarily 
placed for adoption children of Protestant mothers and therefore 
used Protestant adoptive homes, we were glad to accept applicants 
of mixed religions and have been gratified at using these adoptive 
families for the occasional child whose mother requested, for exam- 
ple, a home with some Catholic influence. 

Actually, many adoptive applicants enhance the flexibility so de- 
sirable in an agency’s adoptive program because they are unde- 
manding in specifying the kind of child they want. A familiar state- 
ment made by dozens of applicants is: ““We want just a normal, 
healthy baby; his background isn’t important to us; almost any 
descent is all right with us.” When applicants give themselves fully 
to the adoptive home study, we are able to discern the strengths 
and weaknesses in them as potential parents, and to evaluate crit- 
ically the kind of parents they will make. It is at this one point that 
the agency must be alert to too much flexibility in accepting people 
as adoptive parents when there are actually strong contraindications 
as to their suitability. 

An out-of-the-ordinary adoptive situation which many agencies 
throughout the country are facing today is one which does not fit 
exactly in the category of either accepting children for adoption or 
accepting applicants who want to adopt, but which certainly calls 
for agency flexibility. I refer to the “tagged baby.” Such a child 
comes to the attention of a couple who want to adopt him, and they 
put their “tag” on him. An agency is asked to make an investigation, 
probably both of the child and of the prospective parents. The re- 
quest is perhaps from the prospective parents themselves, or from 
the state department which may have been asked to look into the 
situation, or perhaps even from the individual who found the child 
for the couple. What to do with such prearranged adoptions is a 
constant problem. Naturally, there is some limitation to the kind 
of service that can be extended in such cases, and many already 
overburdened agencies have refused to serve at this point because 
they could obviously not have complete control of the situation and 
therefore questioned the value of the service they could render. 

The Chicago Orphan Asylum has felt that by accepting such situ- 
ations a real service could be given in interpreting the function of 
a social agency and making it clear that an agency is the logical 
resource on which to place the responsibility of a dependent child’s 
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welfare, that it is the resource created and supported by the com- 
munity for such a purpose and therefore it can serve even in situa- 
tions in which it has not had a part from the very beginning. If the 
public is to realize that a social agency, composed of a number of 
people and having continuity and an on-goingness, is the logical 
repository of responsibility for a child rather than one individual— 
for instance, a doctor—then social agencies must flexibly accept 
these “tagged baby” situations for service and. offer the backing, 
both to the parents and the child, that is so essential in any adoptive 
situation regardless of whether or not the agency can control all the 
factors involved. 

Jerry was a “tagged baby” of three and a half years when a couple 
who had heard of him through an attorney and were anxious to 
adopt him asked the services of the Chicago Orphan Asylum in 
investigating the situation. We accepted the case, feeling responsi- 
bility both to the child and to the prospective adoptive parents, 
and considering this a good opportunity to interpret to several 
attorneys, as well as to others involved, the function of a social 
agency. 

The child’s parents were getting a divorce and wanted him placed 
for adoption. Their attorney had spoken to a lawyer friend of his 
about the child, and he, in turn, had told the A. family about Jerry 
and had arranged for them to see him. They had been attracted to 
the youngster and were eager to consider adoption, but asked for a 
social agency’s backing. The arrangement was that the A.’s could 
have the child by paying for the divorce of Jerry’s parents and by 
paying the attorney an adoption fee. Our agency was able to secure 
the background history of the child, establish his physical suitability 
for adoption, and arrange a psychological test which showed him to 
be of average intelligence. In addition, a study was made of the 
adoptive home, and our worker was able to explain the agency's 
role to the attorneys and thereby save the adoptive parents from 
paying the excessive fee which the attorneys had planned to charge. 
Both lawyers, at the conclusion of the adoptive procedure, ex- 
pressed confidence in the agency and said that they would like to 
work with us again. 

This brings us to the concluding point regarding the maintenance 
of good standards and flexibility. If it is important that agencies 
be flexible in accepting children for adoption, and in accepting 
applicants who are anxious to adopt children, then of even greater 
importance is the need for agencies to be flexible in determining 
what child goes into which home. Ethel Verry, executive secretary 
of the Chicago Orphan Asylum, describes the considerations that 
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are under examination at the time of selecting a child for a home 
and a home for a child as the “variables” involved. By this she 
means that, regardless of what “good standards” stipulate, indi- 
vidual situations alter the rules, and an agency must be guided by 
its own best judgment. Notice that “judgment” is used, and not 
“intuition” or “hunch.” Judgment is based on a sound weighing of 
the facts, on a careful examination of the records, both of the child 
and of the adoptive parents, on reports of pediatrician, psychologist, 
and physician. But the high point of discerning what the variables 
are and how best to deal with them comes with the exchange of 
perspectives among the members of the adoption committee of staff 
workers and supervisors who, having the factual material at hand, 
are able to humanize the actual situation so that it is focused prop- 
erly and accurately. The worker who knows the baby, has super- 
vised him in the foster home, has perhaps observed him in clinic 
or in the psychological test, who has a “feel” for his personality and 
his emotional tone, as well as a knowledge of the age at which he 
sat up, has a real contribution to make in the staff conference. No 
less a one has the worker who has known the child mother, who has 
a “feel” for her capacity, her personality, her hopes for her child’s 
future, who perhaps has seen the baby’s father or some other mem- 
ber of the baby’s family and who is, therefore, able to supplement 
facts about the child’s background with first-hand impressions. The 
worker who has studied the adoptive home is not always able to 
convey exactly, in dictating the record, the intangible impressions 
she has gained in becoming well acquainted with these prospective 
parents, but she is often able to make them “‘live”’ in a staff discus- 
sion. Workers and supervisors who have had no direct contact with 
either the child, his family, or the adoptive family have a valuable 
objectivity to offer in synthesizing the many factors that must be 
considered as a final decision is reached. 

Specifically, to what do these “variables” refer? They represent 
the points at which flexibility dominates. Suppose, for example, 
that “good standards” indicate that a child of excellent educational 
and social background should be placed with adoptive parents of 
similar background (and it would be agreed that in general there 
should be adherence to this principle). Let us assume that in a 
particular adoption staff meeting a home for a child of just such 
a background was to be selected, but the adoptive family presented 
did not have a similar background. At that point the “variables” 
would enter. Evidence might be presented, by all those who had 
direct contact with the child, his family, or the adoptive family, 
that this child, who fitted a certain category in the “‘good standards,” 
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actually could profit by a home of less academic and social achieve. 
ment; or that the adoptive couple, although they did not have the 
educational and social background of the child, were nevertheless, 
because of their personalities, their capacities, their colorfulness, 
and other qualifications, a likely family for this child. No two adop- 
tive situations are ever alike, and sometimes it seems as though they 
scarcely even approximate each other. For this reason, the personnel 
in an adoptive program might do well to recognize at the outset the 
inevitable presence of “variables” and endeavor to harmonize good 
standards and flexibility. 

The heart of this discussion may be summed up in a final word: 
Standards for adoptive placements can be high—and should be; 
with approximately twenty couples wanting to adopt for every child 
available for adoption, we can afford to choose discriminately among 
the applicants just the right parents for a particular child. But good 
standards and flexibility must go hand in hand if an agency seeks 
for its adoption program the fullest measure of service, both to 
children and to community, and endeavors to select wisely a par- 
ticular child for adoption by a particular family. 
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NECESSARY MODIFICATIONS OF CHILD WEL- 
FARE SERVICES TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
DEPENDENT NEGRO CHILDREN 


By Myra Stevens 


TO SUPPORT THE THEORY that there needs to be some modification in 
the application of case work technique in meeting the needs of 
dependent Negro children, I shall draw upon my five years of ex- 
perience as supervisor of the Negro Child Center, a branch of 
DePelchin Faith Home and Children’s Bureau in Houston, Texas. 

It was in June of 1939 that the Center opened its doors. The staff 
made a brief study to determine the need for our services, and that 
study brought us almost to a state of panic when we contemplated 
the findings against a background of limitations. There was a cer- 
tain amount of reason behind our fears. In addition to the normal 
expectancy of family breakdowns which occur in any community, 
there were contributing factors which we knew would influence our 
work. The poverty of resources for Negro children was appalling. 
There were no local or state institutions for children with special 
health or social problems; no schools for the feebleminded or the 
epileptic; no school for delinquent girls. There were only a small 
state orphanage, a school for delinquent boys, and limited aid for 
deaf and dumb children. 

One of the first steps in understanding people is to examine the 
mortality rate—to learn from what they suffer and why they die. 
In searching the public records, we found a high mortality rate 
among the Negroes. From tuberculosis alone, there were three and 
eight tenths as many deaths as there were among the whites, and the 
general mortality rate was three times greater. There were other 
factors too, such as the high percentage of working mothers, that 
influenced the general situation. It was estimated that about 75, per- 
cent of the Negro mothers worked away from the home, leaving 
their children alone and bringing added stress and strain to family 
life. Economic factors and crowded, unsanitary housing conditions 
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also were recognized as contributing to the problem of the depen- 
dent child. 

We were overwhelmed by the appalling need, and we visualized 
the development of the agency’s services only in relation to this 
known need. We failed to take into account the fact that people 
have to be ready to accept and use a service. The only request for 
care for children during the first months came through other agen- 
cies. Gradually there has come about a better community accept- 
ance of the agency’s function and its proper place in present-day 
life. It was, therefore, early in the history of the Center that we 
recognized the need for special skills in the administration of the 
program. 

At the Conference on Services for Negro Children, called by the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington in December of 1943, Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson, director of the Department of Social Science of Fisk 
University, said: 


Things that are happening to Negro children are the things in bold 
relief that are happening to all children. In the long run, the best safe- 
guards and security for Negro children rest in the determination of the 
whole nation to provide good care for all its children. We cannot care 
for our minority children one-handed; we need the codperation of all 
the races in our country. 


In the administration of a program for minority groups, if one is 
to have this codperation, one must develop an understanding of the 
crosscurrents of community feeling and attitudes. To play ostrich 
and hide one’s head in the sand may be a delightful escape, but this 
device does not destroy the reality around us. Is it possible to bring 
these conflicting forces together on a common ground of codpera- 
tion and purpose? I think it is, provided the staff sees clearly the 
function of the agency as a community service. In our own locality 
this service was developed following the recommendations of a 
survey of community needs and was set up as a branch of our estab- 
lished children’s agency, DePelchin Faith Home and Children’s 
Bureau. The branch office was located in the heart of the Negro 
section. The staff consisted of a white supervisor, a Negro case 
worker, and a stenographer. The budget was ten thousand dollars 
a year. The controlling board was the board of DePelchin Faith 
Home and Children’s Bureau with a biracial advisory committee 
appointed to work directly with the branch office. It seems impor- 
tant to mention that since segregation is a reality in our community, 
there are certain positive values for our clients in this office 
arrangement. 
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Are there problems peculiar to Negro children?. To answer that, 
it seems to me that one needs to look around him to the poverty 
of resources and opportunities for Negro children. One needs to 
examine the emotional structure underlying the formal social life 
to see the necessity for an adjustment growing out of a conflict 
between a willingness to conform and an inability to do so. Perhaps 
we also need to look back to the development of programs of serv- 
ices for children in our communities and see how gradual has been 
their growth. We need to remember that in many localities, part of 
our population has not shared in that growth because the resources 
have not been made available to them. This has resulted, in some 
communities, in the neglected portion of the population having to 
work out its own methods of caring for its homeless children. One 
hears often, both from white people and from Negroes, that the 
needs of Negro children are already being met by some such home- 
spun method. It is, therefore, a sudden change to establish a con- 
ventional child welfare program and expect immediate acceptance 
and use of it by those whom we are prepared to serve. Such a pro- 
gram is often, in the minds of the individuals for whom it is set up, 
a complete reversal of their traditions and customs—traditions that 
are being challenged by the younger generation. We need to be 
prepared to give this service, but we need to accept and respect the 
tremendous strengths inherent in the homespun, distant-relative 
type of planning to which the community is accustomed. The 
strength growing out of this tradition is something that we had not 
fully appreciated. We had not expected third cousins and aunts-in- 
law to have any feeling of responsibility toward the needy children 
in their families. It is an interesting fact that of all the children 
coming to the attention of this agency, only one out of four has had 
foster home care, although the development of family resources in 
some of these situations would not have been possible without 
agency participation. The agency must deal with difficult parents, 
and complicated family situations, and legal interpretations and 
procedures. To be certain that the resources in a child’s own family 
are not overlooked, the case worker will include even distant rela- 
tives in her search for aid for the child. 

Too often at the Center we have heard about children whose 
rebellion against organized society has been so great that their cases 
come to us as punishing, directed referrals. In examining their case 
histories, we usually find that these children had needed agency 
care for a long time. What had been provided had been the care of 
a friend or of a relative—a plan which developed out of the original 
necessity. Such a solution is satisfactory for a few years and then the 
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plan breaks down, usually at the time of the child’s adolescence. 
It is then that the child reaches us. It was a challenging revelation 
of how unable and unready was a large part of the community to 
accept our services at the time of the original nc. cssity when the 
prognosis would be more favorable. I would not belittle this type 
of planning for children, but for many of them it has not been 
enough. As the Negro community becomes more integrated into 
the main stream of American culture, the Negro child will need 
agency planning even more because the strengths of unity that now 
prevail will weaken. 

In some situations we find that the agency needs to take more 
responsibility for the client and to play a more active role than is 
usually considered good case work practice. Many of our clients 
come from families that for generations have not known complete 
freedom of choice. For so long have they operated in this atmos- 
phere that they may have a real need to share with the agency in 
making decisions. Fear of authority with, at the same time, the 
need to lean on: the strengths vested in this authority, is part of 
the whole picture. Active agency participation in decisions is often 
necessary in any children’s agency that does protective work, but it 
has another meaning and may be employed a little differently with 
those who, through historical circumstances, have had little oppor- 
tunity for complete freedom of choice. 

A family of children whose mother was dead and who had begun 
to shift for themselves at an early age was reported to us as being 
badly neglected. While the father was greatly disturbed by the 
serious difficulties in which his older children were involved, he 
was equally concerned in attempting to work out a more satisfactory 
plan for the care of the younger children. The case worker's attempt 
to plan with the father brought only a “yes” response, a “yes” that 
did not mean “yes” at all, for it led no nearer to a workable solu- 
tion. He was unable to share any of his feeling with the worker, and 
his verbalizadon revealed neither fear nor uneasiness nor guilt, but 
only passive endurance, a passive resistance that seemed to be a 
denial of the deep conflict that he was unable to express. His chil- 
dren were insisting on better care, and in order to protect them, we 
resorted to a dependency petition. The father fought the case in 
court; when he lost, his attitude changed to a combination of aggres- 
sive antagonism and a renunciation of all responsibility for his chil- 
dren. For months he refused to visit them. The case worker, how- 
ever, saw tremendous potential strength in his real affection for the 
children, and gradually he has not only accepted the plan, but has 
become an active participant. He is now able to share with the 
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agency and is proud of the development of his children. This 
father’s struggle was most difficult for him because in his own 
family, with his own children, there was evidence of a social revo- 
lution of which he was a fearful participant. 

In any discussion on services to Negro children, one immediately 
hears about “good attitudes,” but I should hate to depend on good 
attitudes alone. There seems to be a number of definitions of what 
constitutes a good attitude. A good attitude is important, but it is 
not enough. There must be knowledge of the variety of needs and 
conditions in one’s community, and skills must be developed to 
meet those needs. Some schools of social work now offer courses 
in case work to minority groups. Perhaps we are recognizing that 
we do need more knowledge, more understanding of the mores, 
before we can be very helpful. A worker armed only with a good 
attitude may go out into the field and return without having found 
her clients; not having found them, because she was unable to 
penetrate the passive resistance that forms the protective wall to 
their private world. This passive resistance is the most powerful 
tool that Negroes possess to use against a fearful authority, and 
they are very skillful in its use, often frustrating a case worker in 
her attempts to work out plans with parents for the care of children. 
It is at this point that case workers experience great difficulty in 
modifying their traditional case work concepts because they need 
to play a much more active role. To do this in a way that will leave 
the client with a feeling of strength and power in the situation is 
a challenge indeed; for in the minds of many clients the case worker 
is a part of that organized authority of which they are so afraid 
and which is an imposed control. 

What are some of the techniques that may be employed to pene- 
trate this wall? Are they so different when used under these circum- 
stances? Fundamentally, it seems to me that they are the same, but 
the application may differ because they have different meaning to 
our clients. I believe that Negro case workers understand better how 
to work with Negro clients, but because of class distinctions and 
frictions within the race, they too meet definite resistance. 

Perhaps we need a bit more courage to examine the relationships 
between Negro and white groups, to see and understand the class 
distinctions between the Negro who is educated, stable, and eco- 
nomically more secure and the less progressive Negro who has failed 
to keep in step with the social mobility. In our consideration of 
racial problems, we so often overlook the definite line of demarca- 
tion within the Negro race—a line of rigid ideals, marked by the 
dilemma of identification and the need to differentiate. 
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We need to examine and understand the social order as it really 
is. As it applies to the functions of a children’s agency caring for 
Negro children, we certainly need to know a lot more about the 
family pattern—a pattern which has been enormously influenced 
by historical circumstances, a pattern which is now shifting and 
changing. History has played an important role in Negro family 
life—first slavery, then freedom, followed by the struggle for social 
and economic security. This is illustrated in the lower economic 
levels where the woman is the dominant member of the family. 
In this lower class, the family is a much less cohesive unit. Children 
have much more freedom, for the mother is also the breadwinner 
and thus seldom at home to exercise firm control. The common as- 
sumption in most communities that the Negro mother will work 
and that her children can “get along” has given endorsement to a 
constant barrier to the development of a more stable family insti- 
tution. Here we find common-law marriages, often a lack of strong 
family unity and strength, with the man accepting little responsi- 
bility for the family and the woman neither expecting nor demand- 
ing it of him. The mother develops a strong sense of responsibility 
for her children, but the dual role of mother and provider makes 
it difficult for her to train them. In this class there are fewer rela- 
tives who are able to supervise the children and help the mother, 
for they too must work to survive. 

In the better class Negro family, there’s another pattern. The 
father is the head of the family. Here are thrift, pride of home own- 
ership, morality, a culture which conforms more closely to the mid- 
stream of American life. This results in class pressures within the 
race. These pressures have a direct bearing on the care of a de- 
pendent child. Often children from the lower class who go into a 
middle-class foster home will have a difficult adjustment to make; the 
situation is even more complicated if a child has been placed for tem- 
porary care only and will return to his own family. A realization of 
this class difference comes as somewhat of a surprise to most white 
people, and as a challenge to the Negro case worker whose work 
with many of her clients is made more difficult by her sensitiveness 
to the complexities of racial problems. 

The younger generation, through better educational opportun- 
ities, is exercising a tremendous influence in the development of a 
more stable family institution. We see, therefore, not one, stereo- 
typed caste pattern, but a shifting, changing one—a pattern that 
is not easy to understand because of the passive solidarity within 
the race. In our work with dependent Negro children, we have rec- 
ognized the need for greater knowledge, for a greater appreciation 
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of the deep meaning and strengths of these varying family patterns 
and of the conflicting elements in the social pattern. 

This solidarity provides some insight into why the problem of 
an individual dependent child often involves more than his family; 
why it may also include a consideration of the attitudes of his whole 
neighborhood. If she disregards this fact, the case worker may be 
frustrated in attempting to work out a plan for a child. A mother 
may be ill and needing hospitalization. The health agencies ask 
for temporary care for the children. A case worker may find a 
mother fearful of this plan and needing to be reassured that the 
agency understands the temporary care agreement. A worker may 
feel that she has worked this out with the mother, only to find on 
her return that the doubts of the mother’s neighbors must be taken 
into consideration. There is great strength here, and often there is a 
need for this holding together as a bulwark against their fear of 
organized authority in which they feel that they have no controlling 
interest. 

The opinions of one’s neighbors exercise considerable influence 
over what one feels able to do. We find many examples of this in the 
difficulties that an unmarried mother faces in releasing her child 
for adoption. Until there is a better community understanding, 
an acceptance of the orderly process and legal procedures in agency 
placements in adoptions, the unmarried Negro mother will experi- 
ence a somewhat different type of pressure from that experienced 
by the white mother who decides to release her baby for adoption. 
The sanction of moral codes does influence a mother’s decision, 
but it is often not the primary consideration. Custom has built up 
a certain tradition of meeting some of life’s problems by “doing the 
best one can.” The guilt of “giving away” and turning one’s back 
on this philosophy is far greater than most of us had recognized. 
Recently, an unmarried mother came to the agency to discuss plans 
for her baby. She seemed able to work through her own feeling 
about releasing her child for adoption, but her grandmother, with 
whom she lived, refused to give her consent. Although the girl was 
of age and legally free to make her own plans, she was unable to 
break the traditional bonds that held the grandmother to her rigid 
decision. This mother was able to verbalize some of her hostil- 
ity against the grandmother, but she was unable to act independent- 
ly upon her own wishes and decision. 

I have mentioned that Negro youth is giving some leadership in 
setting goals for higher standards of care and opportunity. This 
seems to be a hopeful trend, for it offers a chance for developing 
greater strengths within the race. One of the present difficulties is 
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the reluctance of the masses to follow Negro leadership. This is 
illustrated in some communities by the struggles of Negroes en- 
gaged in business and in the professions to be accepted by their 
own race. 

A little boy of twelve came to the office and announced that he 
had come to make arrangements for his little sister, age nine, to go 
into a foster home. As he expressed it, ‘she needs a better home 
than what she has got.’”’ I encouraged him to talk, and soon he was 
sobbing out a story of neglect and abuse such as one seldom hears, 
Their mother had died several years ago; their father was a drunk- 
ard, and when under the influence of liquor, was cruel to the chil- 
dren. They had gone without food, they had been neglected and 
abused and had suffered a great deal. Now, James felt that he was 
old enough to get out and take care of himself. But he could not 
leave his little sister unprotected, and so he said, “I hoped you 
would put her in a foster home.” I was interested in learning how 
he knew about foster homes and the Center. He told me that he 
had gone home from school one day to play with some children 
and was simply amazed to learn that it was not their real mother 
with whom they were living. He said they called it a “foster home,” 
and then he said, “The children have good clothes, they have 
lunches at school every day, and they have money for school sup- 
plies.” On and on he enumerated the physical needs of a child and 
the things he and his sister had not had, and then he added, as if 
it were incredible, “‘but the nicest part about it is that those folks 
are good to them; they love them, and the children are happy 
there. I made up my mind then and there I was coming to you 
and ask you to find a home like that for my little sister.” 

I can think of no greater tribute that could be paid to foster 
parents or to a child-caring agency than the simple faith of that 
little boy. I can think of no better example to illustrate the influ- 
ence which the younger generation will exercise in demanding a 
shifting of values. I can think of no greater challenge that has come 
to the Center, for James brought one of our first experiences in 
realizing that we do need a modification of our case work tech- 
niques to work with the older generation whose values sharply dif- 
fer and that we need skills to overcome the indifference of a com- 
munity that never before gave much thought to the suffering of 
Negro children. 

It has been a great source of encouragement to the Center that 
with community knowledge have come community support and 
interest. The service and budget of the agency have gradually 
grown. An increase of more than 400 percent in our budget has 
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been made available in the past six years to meet the need. I be- 
lieve that communities are now ready for leadership and that social 
workers have an opportunity to interpret the needs of all children. 
Certainly, as a prerequisite to modifications of our case work tech- 
niques in meeting the needs of dependent Negro children, there 
must be a service for their care. 

As social workers, we have a unique responsibility in clarifying 
for ourselves and our supporting community the full interpreta- 
tion of the children’s charter: “For every child a home, and that 
love and security which a home provides, and for that child who 
must receive foster care, the nearest substitute for its own home.” 
I believe the time has come when communities will have to face 
children like James and his little sister and justify their faith in 
a social order that protects and helps those who cannot protect 
themselves. 


TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 
By Hyman S. Lippman, m.p. 


WE HAVE REACHED THE STAGE where treatment of an individual is 
recognized as meaning the treatment of the entire individual, and 
includes all the problems within himself or his environment— 
problems that make him a deviate in a setting where deviation pro- 
duces suffering in himself and in others. The delinquent child who 
needs treatment is a good illustration of this, since not only does 
he need therapy for himself before he can become a member of a 
socialized community, but the fact of his delinquency reflects cer- 
tain lacks in the community. We can be pretty sure that lacks al- 
ways will exist in spite of any existing or planned social program. 
Whenever there are social grievances, tensions arise that are quickly 
absorbed by sensitive youth who are always ready or eager to pro- 
test and rebel. Much of the delinquent behavior we see in children 
is a result of a holding back of deep aggression, which is demanded 
of them by our social order. It is fortunate for them that they can 
express their aggression in modified form, otherwise they might 
have to react within themselves in the pattern characteristic of the 
neurotic individual. Freud has shown that most of the gains in 
socialization in our civilization have been achieved at the cost of 
widespread neurotic suffering. It is often a difficult choice to make: 
Shall the individual be forced into a reaction pattern with inhibi- 
tions and blocking, with resulting suffering to himself? Or shall he 
be allowed freely to express his aggression and to feel personally at 
ease while the social order suffers? 

For many, the forced repression of aggression is not a particular 
hardship. These individuals are less endowed with aggression in 
their instinctual make-up, or they have been dealt with in their 
upbringing in such a way that hostile aggression has not been ac- 
tivated. For others the task is difficult; they are aggressive by nature 
and/or their aggression has been kept chronically stirred up. They 
find it easier to break laws whenever there is an excuse which, to 
them, seems justifiable. 

From the point of view of treatment of the larger problem, the 
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earlier one can eliminate the factors that stir up hostile aggression, 
the easier will be the task of socialization. As the pattern of react- 
ing with aggression becomes habitual, or as the grievances become 
chronic, character and personality traits develop, and a stage is 
reached where treatment means virtually remaking the individual. 
It is apparent, therefore, how important it is to remove early a 
child from a setting where one can predict that there will be fac- 
tors that encourage or produce delinquency. Of equal importance is 
the need for parental education and guidance that will minimize 
the tensions that produce aggressive responses in the child. Any 
program that will lessen aggression and hostility must be broad and 
include the economic and cultural factors of poverty, prejudice, 
corruption, lack of recreation facilities, poor systems of education, 
and so forth. These stir up chronic states of feelings of injustice so 
overwhelming as to nullify any attempts on the part of social 
agencies to modify the behavior of the individual sufferer. 

In the treatment program for delinquents the psychiatrist as- 
sumes as his responsibility the detailed study and treatment of indi- 
vidual delinquents. The more careful his study of individuals, the 
more effective will his treatment program be, not only for those 
studied, but for others who are affected by the behavior of the indi- 
viduals studied. When, for example, one of the reasons why a boy 
is a truant from school is that his teacher is paranoid, not only will 
the treatment affect the boy, but the disclosure that the teacher is 
paranoid will help the other children in the room and, perhaps, the 
teacher as well. 

The psychiatrist is assigned the task of discovering what there is 
of an emotional nature that contributes to the individual’s delin- 
quency. This he discovers through developing a friendly relation- 
ship that makes it possible for the child to confide. The amount of 
time required to develop a trusting relationship with the child 
varies, depending on the make-up of the child, his previous experi- 
ences with adults, and the nature of his delinquency. If, for ex- 
ample, he has carried on sexually, or if he has bullied younger chil- 
dren and has been sadistic, he probably will be ashamed and will 
want to keep this material out of the interview. Attempts to get 
him to discuss such behavior prematurely probably will drive him 
from treatment, not because he will be embarrassed, but because 
he will feel that the therapist is not an understanding person and 
therefore, cannot help him. A great many children who are referred 
to the psychiatrist have no wish to be helped. They come in for 
their appointments because it is demanded of them by their par- 
ents, by the school, or by the court; they will not confide in the 
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psychiatrist no matter how kind and understanding and patient he 
is. It is important to recognize this fact and accept it; the child can 
be told frankly that he is not ready for treatment, since he does 
not see the need for it, and that little will be gained through con- 
tinuing. He can be given an invitation to return at any time when 
he feels that the psychiatrist can help him. 

The pace to be used in working with the child’s specific problems, 
therefore, must be set by the child himself. There are some, and 
this probably applies more to adolescents, who begin the interview 
by spontaneously referring to the behavior that got them into dif- 
ficulty. It would be unwise to interrupt them with the idea that 
they are not ready to talk about disturbing behavior so early in 
treatment. In all psychiatric interviews the therapist is constantly 
evaluating the material that is given spontaneously by the patient. 
When the child early tells of his delinquencies, for example, several 
possibilities must be kept in mind. The material may be presented 
in this way because of a strong wish for help in controlling be- 
havior that has caused repeated suffering. This indicates insight, an 
acceptance of reality, and a real wish for help. Or the patient, know- 
ing that the therapist has been apprised of his behavior, may flaunt- 
ingly discuss it with no interest in help or any intention of codp- 
erating. Sometimes the delinquencies are reported with an attitude 
of, “Now you know all my problems. Give me some advice so that 
I won’t have to come back again.” Occasionally the resistance is 
more subtle and the patient will freely discuss the delinquent be- 
havior for which he has been apprehended, in order to avoid dis- 
cussing other delinquent behavior about which he is much more 
sensitive and which he does not want to disclose. The importance 
_of being able to establish a diagnosis is apparent, especially when 
one realizes that the treatment will be quite different with each 
individual. 

There is little in the situations which have been mentioned up 
to this point that would not lend itself to therapy by any well- 
trained case worker who has had a good deal of experience with 
delinquent children. The particular contribution that the psychi- 
atrist can make is concerned with neurotic delinquency that is based 
on unconscious emotional conflict, and because of the nature of the 
material the psychiatrist who is analytically trained will be in the 
best position to do effective therapy. 

An attempt was made a few years ago! to discuss the different 
kinds of emotionally conflicted child who may be observed in psy- 
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chiatric work in a child guidance clinic. Many of the children are 
in conflict because of unhappiness in the home resulting from un- 
fortunate environmental conditions. Sometimes the difficulty is in 
the schools or in the neighborhood and will clear up when the 
social worker, the group worker, or the sociologist eliminates the 
offending conditions. The psychiatrist’s role in direct treatment 
with such children ends when the other agencies step in, unless 
there are additional problems within the child that call for treat- 
ment. If the responsible conditions outside the child are not re- 
moved, direct: psychiatric treatment will have little effect except 
that which results from a good relationship between the child and 
the therapist or from an identification with him. One must question 
the advisability of continuing direct treatment when the problems 
calling for treatment are outside the child. Actually, lessening the 
child’s problems may do more harm than good, for with an im- 
provement in his behavior may be lost the sore point that called 
attention to conditions that should not exist. 

Many delinquents behave as they do because of deep personal 
conflicts, and it is with this group that the psychiatrist is most 
needed for direct treatment. In many instances intensive treatment 
is called for, and it is here that the analytically trained psychiatrist 
can make his best contribution. This does not mean that the delin- 
quents are given analytic treatment, although many would benefit 
materially from*such treatment and some cannot get well without 
it. In the main, advantage is taken of the insight into the uncon- 
scious mechanisms that play a part in motivating the child. Sources 
of delinquency may be recognized that might otherwise be over- 
looked, and treatment can be directed to them, The elimination 
of the factors which-created the tension to which the child is re- 
sponding with delinquent behavior may materially lessen his need 
to respond in this way. In this group are many of the sex problems, 
runaways from home, truancy from school, chronic stealing, and 
incorrigibility, all of which may be based on neurotic conflict. The 
response to treatment will be better when these neurotic delin- 
quencies are accompanied by anxiety. 

During adolescence behavior problems often arise which, because 
of their seriousness, appear to call for intensive psychotherapy. One 
may be surprised to find that in spite of their anxiety and panic 
these adolescents refuse psychiatric interviews and appear to be 
threatened by them. This is illustrated by three adolescent girls, 
who suffered intensively from severe depression and the fear of 
dying. They were so acutely ill that hospitalization seemed indi- 
cated. However, they refused to consider hospital treatment or psy- 
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chiatric interviews at the clinic and were opposed to any discussion 
with the psychiatrist, although at home they complained bitterly 
about their symptoms. The course of their illnesses was followed 
closely. Within a few weeks or months the symptoms disappeared, 
and the girls returned to school and made relatively good adjust- 
ments. Follow-up studies in the next few years failed to reveal any 
recurrence of acute emotional outbreaks. Emotional upset in these 
cases evidently reflected a temporarily weakened ego that was un- 
able to cope with sudden unusual demands. 

Adolescence is a period of emotional stress when great demands 
are made on the ego. Occasionally, the ego appears to disintegrate 
almost to the same degree as it does in psychoses. When, finally, 
the ego is able to meet the new demands, stability is restored. Ex- 
treme reactions are more likely to occur in individuals who were 
potentially neurotic before adolescence. Some emotional upheaval 
is present in most or all children during adolescent development, 
whether or not they were previously conflicted. 

The ego during adolescence may react, not only with anxiety as 
a signal of danger, but also with aggression, violence or tantrums, 
and so forth, as defense reactions. When the adolescent who thus 
reacts finds himself in any setting that does not understand his 
struggle to master a difficult adjustment, he will probably react with 
greater aggression and defiance. Sometimes delinquent patterns are 
acceptable to the ego, and these represent outlets that the ego can 
accept in preference to the more sadistic and revolting unconscious 
wishes demanding expression. The aggressive as well as the anxiety 
manifestations, then, must be considered expressions of defense 
against unconscious urges, and may last only during the time that 
the ego is unable to assume control. One hesitates, therefore, to 
start intensive treatment with adolescents who have previously 
made a relatively good emotional adjustment, and it would seem 
preferable to see them at infrequent intervals, attempting to give 
them support and reassurance. If, during this period, there are indi- 
cations that their behavior is becoming more serious, intensive 
treatment can then be tried. 

What has been said of this group does not apply to adolescents 
who have been emotionally conflicted since early childhood. In 
them, the demands of adolescence are superimposed on an already 
weakened ego, and intensive treatment is indicated from the out- 
set. Because of difficulties in establishing diagnoses one often finds 
that individuals whose emotional upsets have been ascribed to ado- 
lescence per se have really suffered long before this period, but in 
ways that have been difficult to recognize. As soon as this error is 
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recognized intensive treatment can be started. Unfortunately, neu- 
rotic delinquents do not lend themselves to psychotherapy in spite 
of the anxiety accompanying the delinquency and_ their awareness 
that continued delinquency will get them into serious difficulty. 
The reasons for this are not clear except, perhaps, that when at- 
tempts are made to get at the deeper emotional factors the neurotic 
delinquent becomes threatened and resorts to aggression as he has 
in the past when threatened. 

The picture is clouded by the large number of nonneurotic fac- 
tors which are a part of the delinquent’s life. Even though his de- 
linquency originally began as a result of an unconscious conflict, 
many things have happened because of his delinquency that make 
him react with defiance and punishing behavior, and treatment 
must deal with these factors as well as with the underlying ones. 

The adolescent often has a great deal of difficulty in relating him- 
self to adults who, he feels, do not understand those of his age. He 
finds it easier to relax with adolescents and, if he is aggressive, looks 
for groups where the chief interest is in action and adventure. He 
does not hesitate to join up with delinquent gangs, because he en- 
joys their daring behavior that offers him an outlet for his aggres- 
sive drives. He often joins them, not because of their delinquency, 
but in spite of it. Fritz Red] discusses this well in his article “Ado- 
lescent Changes as a Factor in Delinquency.”? He emphasizes the 
adolescent’s need to externalize his inner drives, which he does best 
in motor activity, in shop work, manipulative skills, games, and so 
forth. Redl condemns the lack of foresight in educational programs 
that fail to provide liberally for the lessening of the tension that 
accumulates during the adolescent period. 

There are few large communities which could not benefit greatly 
from the expansion of shop work facilities of all kinds for adolescent 
boys and girls. The feeling of boredom regarding school work could 
change suddenly to one of genuine interest, especially if the courses 
were conducted by teachers who understand adolescents. The ag- 
gressive adolescent responds to the teacher who is secure and who 
is sincerely interested in him, who is willing and able to “take” 
some of his insolence and defiance, knowing that it is symptomatic 
of unrest. Transferred to a classroom where he is interested in the 
work, and can accomplish, he can develop a feeling of self-respect. 
Contrast this with his feeling of inferiority and antagonism in the 
regular classroom atmosphere where he has fallen behind in his 
work because of indifference, special disability, or lessened capacity. 
It is not surprising that he attempts to escape from this atmosphere 
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by truancy and so easily finds his way into dissocial behavior. De- 
linquency offers him an outlet for his resentment and an oppor- 
tunity to punish a society that has neglected or misunderstood him. 

During the past few years considerable interest has been shown 
in group therapy for adolescents. Slavson® has written an interesting 
book on this subject in which he discusses the intensive treatment 
of small groups of boys and girls who were seen once a week over 
a long period of time. They were under the direction of therapists 
who were trained psychiatric social workers with special manipula- 
tive skills. The work was carried on as an experiment for several 
years, during which time the observations were supervised by psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, psychologists, and educators. 
They found that many adolescents were able to respond in this 
way though they had failed to respond to direct treatment when 
seen alone by the psychiatrist. What has been learned from this in- 
tensive treatment of adolescents in groups may lead to further ex- 
periments in larger groups gathered together for treatment as we 
find them in institutions. 

There is no reason other than the financial one why conflicted 
delinquents in correctional institutions could not be given similar 
treatment in small groups. Although they have been sent to these 
institutions persumably for treatment, they quickly come to the 
conclusion, in most instances justified, that they have been sent for 
punishment and custodial care. They, as well as their parents, would 
react quite differently if there were facilities in the institution for 
grouping together adolescents with similar interests and skills, su- 
pervised by men who have been trained to help adolescents discuss 
emotional problems of all kinds. This type of group therapy lessens 
only to a degree the need for intensive psychiatric treatment for 
some of the seriously conflicted neurotic delinquents who may be 
found in all institutions for delinquent adolescents. These are either 
so markedly withdrawn that they do not lend themselves to any 
group therapy, or they have such a deep need to punish others that 
they are unable to work in a group. After a period of treatment 
they may improve sufficiently to become members of a small treat- 
ment group and then, by degrees, of a larger group. 

The institution would have certain advantages in affording psy- 
chiatric treatment for seriously conflicted delinquents, when the 
stirring up of deeper problems caused an increase of emotional ten- 
sion which, under ordinary conditions, might encourage breaking 
away from treatment. Institutions with such opportunities for psy- 
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chiatric help need well-trained psychiatric social workers who could 
keep up the contacts between the adolescents and their families, ar- 
range for education and employment after the young people leave 
the institution, and offer supervision and advice after they have 
returned to the community. It seems strange that after so many 
years of social work we still have to ask for a treatment program 
without which no institution can manage the care of difficult, con- 
flicted adolescents. As yet, few institutions have approximated such 
treatment facilities. There is something ominous about the fact 
that pleas such as this made over many years by social agencies, 
schools, courts, and even the institutions themselves, fail to meet 
with response. Either there is a widespread demand that adolescent 
aggression be met with punishment, or, our methods of seeking 
change lack force or direction. Russia has found it expedient to 
select for its institutions for delinquent adolescents those educators 
who stand highest in their class in scholarship, character, and his- 
trionic ability. Our legislatures, composed largely of men unaware 
of the needs which we have discussed, are, unforunately, in a posi- 
tion to veto attempts to develop an intelligent program that calls 
for expenditures of large sums of money. Perhaps we must learn 
to combine our single efforts with those of others and demand 
rather than ask for change. 

Opportunities for adolescents should not be limited to correc- 
tional institutions. Provisions should be made for boarding schools 
for the children of underprivileged and the middle classes who can 
not afford to send their rebellious adolescents away to school. It 
is this large group who react toward society as they do to their 
parents. They are potentially delinquent, but they could be brought 
under control in well-managed boarding schools. This subject should 
not be left without mentioning the need for recreational outlets 
for adolescents in every community. The work of Alinsky® and 
others shows what can be done in the prevention of delinquency 
when environmental factors are given the attention they demand. 

Every community needs institutions that can accommodate from 
ten to fifteen aggressive adolescents who are unable to adjust to 
individual foster homes. Reference has been made to this in a pre- 
vious paper.® Equally needed are small institutions for the observa- 
tion and treatment of emotionally ill adolescents, some of whom 


4 Personal interview with E.D.I. executive in Moscow, 1935. 
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suffer from organic pathology of the central nervous system, or psy- 
chosis, which accounts for their delinquency. 

These institutions could be used also for the observation and 
treatment of children who are now poorly understood and who do 
not respond to treatment. Within this group are some children 
whose behavior resembles that of the so-called “psychopathic per- 
sonality.” Cleckley has written an excellent book? on the subject 
of psychopathic personality in adults in which he makes an earnest 
attempt to differentiate the so-called psychopathic personality from 
the large number of other clinical conditions with which it has 
been confused by most authors. There always has been a question 
in my mind about the justification of making a diagnosis of “psy- 
chopathic personality” in a child. This was chiefly due, perhaps, to 
the fact that the diagnosis implied that the child was untreatable 
because the condtion was of a constitutional nature. This implica- 
tion resulted from the fact that the child was resistive to treatment 
and did not respond to a variety of treatment approaches. 

There have been a few children, however, seen over a period of 
many years, who seemed to fit into the category of psychopathic 
personality. It was impossible for them to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment in their own homes or in foster homes, in spite of a 
careful selection of foster homes and intensive case work with the 
children, their parents, and the foster parents. There was nothing 
to indicate that they were psychotic; they showed little or no sense 
of assuming responsibility or accepting the blame for their often 
repeated mistakes and delinquencies; they lied frequently and 
showed little sense of shame. Although they were quite excitable 
they did not seem to be suffering deeply, quickly got over acute dis- 
turbances which occurred often, and were on their way toward 
creating new situations. It seemed as though they were unable to 
learn from experiences in spite of failures or punishment for mis- 
takes or rewards for successes. In most instances they were noticeably 
different from other children, and this was recognized by the other 
children as well as by adults. They showed little capacity for giv- 
ing affection but seemed most eager to be given affection. Attempts 
to give them insight were unavailing; nor did they show any real 
wish to work consistently with the therapist in order to improve 
their behavior. Actually, they were in difficulty so much of the 
time that the interviews had to be concerned with the immediate 
situation. Perhaps this was just as well because they were resistive 
when attempts were made to discuss factors that were responsible 
for their behavior. They were uninhibited and quite brazen in 
7 Hervey Cleck§ey, M.D., The Mask of Sanity (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1941). 
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their sexual behavior. Because they were constantly getting into dif- 
ficulties which could have been avoided, they left the impression 
that they were suffering from the masochism one sees in the deeply 
neurotic child. For want of a better term I have grouped them 
under the heading “markedly unstable.” 

When an attempt was made to include them in the group of neu- 
rotic children it was difficult to know where to classify them among 
the neuroses. Perhaps they do have some neurotic involvement, but 
this is not an important feature in their make-up; rather, their whole 
personality seems to be characterized by restlessness, impulsiveness, 
superficiality, and flightiness, When an attempt was made to deter- 
mine the onset of the behavior difficulty it was found that as 
far back as could be remembered they had seemed unlike other 
children. 

It would be interesting to observe such children over a long 
period of time in a small institution and attempt to treat them in- 
tensively. Perhaps, if they could be seen daily by a therapist, some- 
thing could be done for them or more could be learned about the 
factors responsible for their condition. Such research might throw 
light on the problem of the adult psychopath. 

The recommendations in this article have been made previously, 
but I am repeating them for emphasis and also because now may 
be the appropriate time to do so. We have seen that money can be 
made available in amounts previously unheard of when important 
issues are at stake. It remains for the social agencies who are strug- 
gling with the problem to impress the right people with the ur- 
gency of creating a program that will provide all the steps neces- 
sary for the prevention of delinquency. 


WAR AND THE NATION’S HEALTH 
By Harald H. Lund 


THE WAR HAS TAUGHT US MUCH about the nation’s health. We have 
gained information and experience which are already having an 
impact on our plans for the postwar world. What are some of these 
wartime lessons? 

The war has made it painfully clear that we are a people bur- 
dened by the five D’s: defects, disabilities, deficiencies, diseases, and 
disorders. In spite of our achievements in medicine, we cannot be 
proud of the nation’s health status. 

Selective service rejections made us acutely conscious of this ironic 
fact. We were shocked to learn that more than 40 percent of our 
men of military age are unfit for military service because of physi- 
cal or mental defects. This result could have been predicted, how- 
ever, from routine reports and from many special studies and sur- 
veys, notably the National Health Survey, in the decade before 
the war. 

Closer examination of selective service data affords us no comfort. 
Conservative estimates, based on the examination of 16,000,000 
men, indicate that among the 22,000,000 registrants eighteen to 
thirty-eight years of age, 45 percent have major defects, 40 percent 
have minor defects, and only 15 percent are free of disabilities. 

There was some tendency, especially among spokesmen for the 
American Medical Association, to question the significance of selec- 
tive service examinations. They pointed out that fitness for military 
service and fitness for civilian occupation are not the same. This 
is true. It is also true that standards were brought to the lowest 
level consistent with military utilization of the individual. Thirty- 
three thousand physicians and 10,000 dentists participated in the 


examinations, and we may safely conclude that the disabilities they. 


uncovered were real. Selective service data without doubt are a 
valuable index of health deficiencies in the healthiest and most 
vigorous segment of our population. 

Certainly it would be wrong to assume that we are a nation of 
invalids. Our war workers, like our servicemen, have done a magnif- 
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icent job. A large proportion of the selective service rejectees have 
performed useful and essential work as civilians. Mental disorders, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, hernia, heart ailments, or eye and ear defects 
do not necessarily prevent people from working. But such people 
cannot be as reliable, as productive, or as happy as they would be 
if they were free of these handicaps. 

In time of war we are more than normally aware of the heavy 
price we pay on account of health deficiencies. The rejection of 
4,500,000 men by selective service has made it necessary to induct 
many fathers. It has interfered with the deferment of professional 
and technical workers and professional students who might have 
been far more useful in their civilian capacities than as soldiers. 
We may well experience a dangerous shortage of physicians, teach- 
ers, scientists, social workers, and other professionally trained per- 
sonnel for some years after the war. 

Many persons have not been available for war work, or have 
been less efficient, because of defects. Illness and injury have hand- 
icapped war production. Time loss for such reasons amounted to 
600,000,000 man-days of labor in 1943, approximately forty-seven 
times the loss from strikes and lockouts. (All the automobiles manu- 
factured in 1940 required 200,000,000 man-days of labor.) From 80 
to go percent of the time lost was due to common ailments. 

Democracy cannot function as it should when one third to one 
half of our citizens are physically or mentally handicapped in carry- 
ing out their responsibilities as citizens. Is there anything that can 
be done about it? Do we have to resign ourselves to a heavy burden 
of disabilities? 

The war has shown us that the Army can do something about this 
problem. Because of the great drain on manpower, 1,500,000 men 
with major defects were inducted and rehabilitated. One million 
of these men had dental defects, more than 250,000 had impaired 
vision, 100,000 had syphilis, and 7,000 had hernia. If this work could 
be done by the Army, why was it not done while the men were 
civilians, before one third of our active physicians went into military 
service? Early in the war, the selective service system instituted a 
rehabilitation program, but the results were quantitatively negli- 
gible. One of the reasons may be that most people can ill afford op- 
erations and other medical treatment and therefore hesitate to go 
to a doctor unless they are acutely ill. 

The Army is engaged in a war, and it has therefore had to limit 
the induction of men with remediable defects. Colonel Rowntree, 
medical chief of the selective service system, estimates that one of six 
registrants examined, whether inducted or not, has a remediable 
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major defect. This means that 700,000 men with such defects re- 
mained in the 4-F classification after the Army had inducted all it 
could care for. This is the equivalent of forty-five divisions. If these 
men had had the medical care they needed before they were called 
by their draft boards, the problem of deferment of fathers and 
professional workers would have been much less serious. 

Rehabilitation services were also provided by the Army to many 
men who met the standards for induction. The dental program is 
especially noteworthy. In 1942 and 1943 Army dentists treated 
14,600,000 cases, involving 31,000,000 fillings and the replacement 
of 6,000,000 teeth by dentures and bridges. Hernia operations were 
performed on 29,500 men in 1943. 

The war has also afforded an inspiring example of health protec- 
tion on a large scale. An enviable record has been made in the 
care of our servicemen, who comprise about one tenth of our whole 
population. The health of our Army has been better than at any 
time during peace. The death rate from disease is only 0.6 per thou- 
sand per year, despite the fact that our soldiers are fighting on all 
fronts, in all climates, exposed to all diseases. The disease rate in 
the Army has declined by 85 percent as compared with the Army 
rate in World War I. The decline in the disease rate among males 
twenty to thirty-four years of age, in the civilian population, be- 
tween 1921 and 1939 was only 50 percent. There have been no 
epidemics in the Army. The care given to the wounded is indicated 
by the fact that only 3 percent die of their wounds. 

It has also been demonstrated during the war that the develop- 
ment of medical knowledge and its application on a large scale can 
be accelerated to an amazing degree by intensive, amply financed 
effort. Practically all the country’s resources for medical research 
were mobilized by the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, a temporary Federal agency, working through the National 
Research Council. 

Particular attention has been given to diseases of the respiratory 
tract. A great fund of new information has been made available 
to our armed forces with resultant lowering of the incidence and 
fatality in these diseases. ‘The death rate from pneumonia of all types 
has been reduced by the use of sulfa drugs from 24 percent in 
World War I to less than one percent at present. The meningitis 
fatality rate, which was 38 percent in the last war, has been less 
than 5 percent, also due to the use of sulfa drugs. 

The development of penicillin is a dramatic story. This sub- 
stance was hardly more than a laboratory curiosity before the war. 
In the course of months, where ordinarily it would have taken years, 
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the manufacture and application of penicillin were brought to the 
point where it could be used, and is being used, with great effective- 
ness throughout the armed forces for treatment of streptococcal in- 
fections, syphilis, and other conditions. Until recently, soldiers with 
syphilis required a minimum of six months for treatment; today, 
using penicillin, the treatment lasts only two weeks, and, according 
to experts, the results appear to be good. Penicillin is already being 
made available to the general public. 

Another outstanding contribution has been the development of 
blood substitutes, including plasma, which has been an important 
factor in saving the lives of the wounded. The source of this life- 
giving fluid is the American people, but its processing and preserva- 
tion in usable form have been made possible through research. 

The development of insect repellants and insecticides, notably 
DDT, is also an important contribution of wartime research. It 
has helped the Army in its transportation problems by making it 
possible to do away with much of the cumbersome delousing 
equipment. Its use in stopping the typhus epidemic in Naples was 
described by General James S. Simmons, the Army’s chief of 
preventive medicine, as the most spectacular example of preventive 
medicine in action since the conquest of yellow fever. DDT has 
protected our armed forces from malaria and from other insect-borne 
diseases in the far corners of the earth. 

Certainly the war has taught us that Federal support of medical 
research must be continued. We must also recognize that research 
achievements during the war rest on a foundation created by the 
work of countless investigators trained in our universities and sus- 
tained by private endowments and by industry as well as by public 
funds. 

What are some of the features of medicine as it is practiced in 
the armed forces? The Army has a unified medical program, with 
central planning and direction of its many aspects. It has a high 
ratio of physicians, dentists, nurses, technicians, and other auxiliary 
personnel to population. The ratio of physicians to population is 
about one to 250, whereas in civil life a ratio of one to 2,000 is not 
uncommon. 

The Army has ample funds for hospitals and other health facil- 
ities. There is no problem of neglected rural areas, of poor states 
and communities, or of jurisdictional conflict. Personnel and facil- 
ities are distributed according to need. There is full coverage of the 
population. When patients require specialist care available only at a 
base hospital, the Army flies them there from the jungles of Burma 
or from anywhere else. 
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The various types of health service, preventive and therapeutic, 
are coordinated. The medical personnel works in teams. There is no 
individual practice and no competition for patients. Physicians are 
as well paid in sparsely settled outposts as they are in big cities. Pa- 
tients in the Army do not usually have a choice of physicians, but 
at least they usually have a physician. There are no economic wor- 
ries connected with medical care. The pay goes on, and there are 
no bills in time of illness. Private Joe Smith, drawing $50 a month, 
has no hesitation about going to the doctor even with a common 
cold. 

The Army medical pattern will not be imposed on the nation. 
Army and nation are different social structures. The nation is not a 
military machine, and we have no desire that it should be. This 
does not prevent us, however, from looking upon the wartime medi- 
cal program of the armed forces as most encouraging evidence that 
we can meet the health needs of large parts of the population ef- 
fectively when we are determined to do so. We may note, also, that 
the military program embodies many of the principles which we 
have come to accept as essential in any genuine effort to meet the 
health needs of the nation. 

Developments during the war in the medical care of the general 
population are also highly encouraging, even though the health 
picture itself as a whole is far from satisfying. More progress in medi- 
cal matters was made during the Roosevelt administration, before 
and during the war, than in any previous period of the same 
length. President Roosevelt summarized the philosophy on which 
we are now approaching the health problems of the nation when he 
said in his message to Congress on January 11, 1944, that “the 
right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to achieve and 
enjoy good health’”’ have been accepted as part of a second bill of 
rights. 

The concept of a national health program has been evolving for 
many years. It was carried forward by the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care in 1932 and further ex- 
panded by the President’s Committee on Economic Security in 
1935 and by the National Health Conference in 1938. It has come 
closer to fruition as a concept by the work of the Health Program 
Conference and the American Public Health Association in 1944. 
Surgeon General Parran has outlined the objectives of a national 
health program in repeated reports of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The Surgeon General has stressed the necessity of Federal, state, 
and local participation in a program to provide; 
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1. A sanitary environment for everyone 

2. A hospital system adequate for the provision of complete 
medical services for all 

3. Expanded public health services in every part of the country 

4. Augmented research in the health and medical sciences 

5. Training of health and medical personnel in adequate numbers 

6. A national medical care program 
“The medical profession working alone cannot bring about a full 
realization of this concept,” the Surgeon General has stated. “The 
public health, which means the sum total of individual health, is 
of paramount public concern in our modern society.” 

The creation of the United States Senate Subcommittee on War- 
time Health and Education in 1943, with Senator Claude Pepper, 
of Florida, as chairman, was a further reflection of the rising tide of 
interest in a national health program. The committee has obtained 
testimony and data from many individuals and groups from all 
parts of the nation, including professional associations in medical 
and health fields, Federal, state, and local health officers, voluntary 
health agencies, and labor and consumer organizations. Its work is 
continuing, and it has not yet made final recommendations. Two 
reports issued in 1945, however, contain specific recommendations 
for action on the health front. 

Developments during the war, frequently arising from emergency 
needs, have illuminated the whole health field and have afforded 
new experience on which to build a program of comprehensive 
health services for the whole American people. As a practical mat- 
ter of protecting the health of war workers, the Federal Govern- 
ment has helped to provide sanitation facilities in some crowded 
communities. We still have far to go before every person will be 
living in a sanitary environment. Some 30,000,000 people live in 
10,000 communities that lack adequate sewerage facilities. Some 
10,000 communities lack adequate water supply. More than 5,000,- 
000 farm homes need an improved water supply, and an equal num- 
ber need sanitary privies. More than 800,000 rural homes have no 
toilet facilities at all. 

The Federal Government has been helping states since 1935 to 
expand public health services. In that year, only 615 counties in the 
United States had full-time health services; in 1942 there were 1,800, 
an improvement of 300 percent under the stimulus of Federal 
grants. Forty percent of the counties still do not have full-time serv- 
ices. Relatively few have expanded their services to fields such as 
industrial hygiene, mental hygiene, and maternal and child care. 

The decline in the death rate in the United States from 17.2 
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per 1,000 population in 1900 to 10.8 in 1940 has been due, in 
large part, to the control of acutely infectious diseases by public 
health procedures. Diseases of the chronic infectious type still take 
a heavy toll. Tuberculosis claims 50,000 lives annually, and it is 
estimated that 3,000,000 persons are infected with syphilis. 

Federal leadership and assistance to the states have made possible 
intensified, nation-wide campaigns against tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases during the war. 

The shortage of hospital facilities has been accentuated by war 
migrations. Our hospitals are poorly distributed. This, in turn, has 
been responsible for a maldistribution of physicians and other medi- 
cal personnel. Thus large parts of the population are deprived of 
adequate medical services. Most physicians today, especially the 
younger ones, will not practice without modern facilities. For ex- 
ample, in 1938 there were only 67 physicians per 100,000 popula- 
tion in counties without general or allied special hospitals, as 
contrasted with 157 for counties having 250 or more beds. The 
national ratio of general hospital beds was 3.4 per 1,000 population 
before the war, but the ratio in some states was only half as great. 
Forty percent of the counties in the United States, with an aggregate 
population of 15,000,000, have no registered hospitals. The Federal 
Government has helped some war industry communities to obtain 
hospital and health center facilities in the emergency. Everyone 
agrees that the only way in which we will get an adequate number of 
hospitals after the war is with Federal aid. The Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates the need to be 238,000 new hospital beds and 179,000 
replacements of beds in obsolete hospitals. A national network of 
hospitals and health centers is proposed in order that there may be 
a proper coérdination of services to bring full and modern medical 
care within the reach of everyone. 

How medical services are to be financed is the most controversial, 
and perhaps the most vital, question of the whole problem. Inade- 
quate financing of medical services means inadequate facilities, in- 
sufficient personnel, and poor distribution of facilities and personnel. 

The total cost of the nation’s medical care before the war was 
estimated at $4,000,000,000 annually. Nearly 80 percent of this cost 
fell directly on the patient and his family in payments to doctor, 
dentist, hospital, nurse, drugstore, etc. About 16 percent came out 
of tax funds; 2 percent from industry; and only 2 percent from 
philanthropy. Much more money must be expended on medical 
care if we are to meet the health needs of the nation. Obviously, it 
must come through organized channels, that is, through taxation or 
through some form of insurance, voluntary or compulsory, which, 
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by spreading the cost, will permit greater aggregate payments than 
at present. 

Under the prevailing unorganized method of individual fee-for- 
service payments, aggregate expenditures cannot rise appreciably. 
The actual average expenditure per family in the United States 
for medical care in 1942 was $100, but 70 percent of the families 
had incomes of less than $3,000 and spent an average of less than 
$100. In this group are the people who have the most illness, who 
need the most medical care, and who are least able to pay for it. 
Many families, of course, spent nothing while many spent hundreds 
of dollars. 

Undoubtedly, the expenditure of tax funds by Federal, state and 
local governments for medical services will continue to increase. 
About 77 percent of all hospital beds in the United States are now 
operated by some government body, and 4o percent of all hospital 
admissions are to these beds. We have a long tradition of govern- 
ment care for the mentally ill and for tuberculosis patients. 

We have found during the war that, practically speaking, emer- 
gency medical needs can be met only through taxation. An out- 
standing example of government medical service is the emergency 
maternal and infant care program by which complete medical and 
hospital service has been provided for the wives and infants of serv- 
icemen. Since April, 1943, 750,000 cases have been taken care of, 
with the government paying directly the physician of the patient's 
choice. 

The vocational rehabilitation program authorized by the Barden- 
LaFollette Act in 1943 is another example of government care. It 
is estimated that 185,000 disabled persons will be restored physically 
and vocationally to useful occupational status in 1945 by this Fed- 
eral-state program. 

The vast medical care program for veterans is paid for directly 
by tax funds. Probably more than 2,000,000 disabled veterans of 
World War II will be eligible to full medical care, including hos- 
pitalization and out-patient service. There is no good reason why 
this cannot be made a first-rate program if veterans’ organizations, 
the medical profession, and the general public wish to make it so. 

Voluntary insurance as a method of financing medical services 
has been tried for a long time. There are now some 215 voluntary 
insurance programs in operation, variously sponsored by govern- 
ment, by industry, by medical societies, and by consumer organiza- 
tions. About 33,000,000 people, or 25 percent of the population, 
are now covered by some kind of voluntary health insurance. How- 
ever, only 2,000,000 persons, or 1.5 percent of the population, enjoy 
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anything approaching a full coverage of their medical needs. An- 
other 11.5 percent have a partial coverage for medical and surgical 
costs, and 12 percent are covered for hospital costs alone. 

The trouble with voluntary health insurance, according to ex- 
perts, is that it does not meet the needs of the people who most re- 
quire protection. Even in 1942, a relatively prosperous year, 50 
percent of the families had incomes of less than $2,000. per year. 
Adequate and complete medical care, on a group practice basis, 
today would cost about $150 per family per year. This means that 
voluntary, self-supporting medical programs cannot attract the 
greater part of the population. 

Social (compulsory) health insurance is a third organized method 
of financing medical costs. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, first 
introduced in Congress in 1943, contains health insurance provi- 
sions. Its proposals led to widespread public interest and discussion. 
Organized medicine has waged a bitter fight against this method of 
paying for medical services. On the other hand, the measure has 
many adherents in the medical profession. Thirty percent of the 
physicians in military service who answered a questionnaire sent out 
by the Association of Internes and Medical Students favored the 
health insurance provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
Sixty-three percent of the doctors in uniform who were polled by 
the American Medical Association preferred other than the tradi- 
tional private office practice on a fee-for-service basis. 

Compulsory health insurance has the support of labor in general 
and of many other organized groups. A Gallup poll in 1943 reported 
that 59 percent of the people want an extension of social security 
laws to cover medical care, and 75 to 85 percent want an easier 
method of paying medical bills than we now have. A poll in 1944 
by the National Opinion Research Center of the University of 
Denver reported that 68 percent of the people favor social insur- 
ance for medical costs. Governor Warren is sponsoring a compulsory 
health insurance bill in the California legislature. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill has been reintroduced in the 
House. Revisions are being prepared before reintroduction in the 
Senate, but health insurance provisions will unquestionably be 
retained. 

The issue of compulsory health insurance now faces us. There 
is no question more vital in relation to the health needs of the na- 
tion. The answer may be decisive in determining whether or not 
adequate medical care shall be part of our bill of rights. 


ARE MEDICAL SERVICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ADEQUATE TO MEET THE 
NATION’S HEALTH NEEDS? 


By Thomas J. Parran, m.p. 


Ir HAS BEEN POINTED OUT repeatedly that the United States has a 
low general death rate, in comparison with most other civilized na- 
tions; that the same is true for our infant death rate, and for other 
accepted health indices. Upon these assumptions, it has been stated 
that medical services in the United States are adequate to the na- 
tion’s needs. Yet, when we compare the present state of the nation’s 
health with the possibilities of reducing the number of premature 
deaths and disabilities, we are justified in seeking specific answers to 
the question: Are our medical services adequate? 

No nation in the world, including our own, has gone as far as 
it can toward achieving health among all of the people. In this 
country, we have accomplished much, but the available facts permit 
only a comparative measure of achievement. The general death rate 
for 1944 was a little over 10 per 1,000 population, as compared with 
13 in 1919. Infant mortality has been reduced from 100 per 1,000 
live births in 1919 to 40 per 1,000 in 1943. As a result of the public 
health program, deaths from typhoid fever, smallpox, and diphthe- 
ria have become rare. 

Nation-wide rates, however, conceal wide variations in health 
indices—variations from state to state, within states, and from one 
economic group to another. In 1942 the nation’s maternal mortality 
rate was 26 per 10,000 live births, the lowest on record. Sixteen 
states, however, bettered the national average with rates under 20. 
In five states, maternal death rates were more than twice as high as 
in the best states. South Carolina more than doubled the nation’s 
rate, with 53 deaths per 10,000 births. The infant mortality rate in 
New Mexico for 1942 was 98 per 1,000 live births, nearly as high 
as for the nation in 1919; and in Arizona, it was double that for 
the nation as a whole in the same year. 

Variations within states are provocative. The malaria death rate 
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in 120 counties located in sixteen Southern states is higher than 
any of the state rates. In 1940 tuberculosis mortality in three cities 
in Pennsylvania exceeded the state’s rate by 15 percent or more, 
Among Negroes, throughout the nation, the tuberculosis death rate 
in 1940 was higher than that among whites in 1920; and three times 
the 1940 rate for the country as a whole. In all but one state, the 
rate of infant deaths among Negroes is higher than that among 
whites. Dr. Martha Eliot, of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
has said: “Though large cities used to be less safe for infants than 
the country, today the most advantageous place to be born is the 
large city. The small town of 2,500 to 10,000 is the least favorable 
environment, as far as the first year of life goes.” 

The specific death rates which I have mentioned can be reduced: 
deaths among mothers and infants can be lowered by from one 
fourth to a half; deaths from malaria and tuberculosis can be made 
as rare as deaths from yellow fever and cholera in this country. 
There is, however, a vast amount of nonfatal disability from pre- 
ventable causes in this country. Thirty-six percent of the men exam- 
ined by selective service and induction centers have been rejected 
as unfit. Despite the fact that their defects and illnesses do not nec- 
essarily prevent active civilian life, the record is significant of the 
fact that we have not worked at the task of prevention and cure dur- 
ing the twenty-five years since the last war. The causes of rejec- 
tion include such preventable or curable conditions as syphilis, 
hernia, and the residuals of many infectious diseases. It has been 
estimated that by the time they reach the age of sixteen, go percent 
of our children have had measles, and from 6 to 12 percent have 
had scarlet fever. High rejection rates for otitis media and rheumatic 
heart disease may be related to the inadequate medical care re- 
ceived by a large proportion of the boys who had these diseases in 
childhood. 

‘Our annual increment of syphilis is estimated at 200,000 new 
cases, while the number of persons having the disease at any one 
time is believed to be upward of 1,500,000. Gonorrhea is estimated 
to attack from two to three times as many persons as does syphilis. 

When examined carefully, the differences in death and disability 
rates are found to be closely associated with economic status, both 
of geographic areas and of individual families. Every survey has 
iterated the finding that in underprivileged states and underprivi- 
leged families, sickness and mortality rates are higher and the receipt 
of medical and hospital services is less adequate. The availability of 
facilities and medical personnel likewise affects the receipt of medi- 
cal care by rich and poor alike. It has been shown that in rural 
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areas, where hospitals and personnel are lacking, both rich and poor 
are unable to obtain sufficient medical services. In the small cities, 
the poor suffer the effects of limited facilities to a greater degree 
than do the rich. In the large metropolitan centers, the only groups 
who receive adequate services are the poor and the rich. 

In 1940 there were 1,250,000 persons engaged in health and medi- 
cal services in the United States. This is a sizable army, but the per- 
sonnel were not suitably distributed to insure adequate care for 
everyone. The ratio of physicians to population for the country as a 
whole was about one to 750; but the state ratios varied from one 
physician to about 500 persons in New York, to one per 1,600 in the 
least favored states. The most favored states had a nurse for every 
200 people and a dentist for every 1,200; while the poor states had 
one nurse per 1,000 and one dentist per 5,000. Every available index 
indicates, not that the fortunate states are getting too much service, 
but that the less fortunate areas are not getting enough. Thus, if our 
prewar supply of health and medical personnel was evenly distrib- 
uted, the nation still would have a shortage of services. 

The demands of war have accentuated our lack of health man- 
power. The replacement and expansion of our health forces are 
problems of immediate concern. The doctors, dentists, and others 
who are now in military service will need postgraduate training for 
civilian practice. More than go percent of the dentists in the Army 
and Navy have asked for postwar training. It is to be expected that 
other professions will be equally insistent in their demands. In the 
public health field it has been estimated that at least 30,000 persons 
must be trained for active duty in full-time public health depart- 
ments in order to render the services that were provided by such 
agencies in 1940. If new services are added—and there is every rea- 
son to believe that they will be—this estimate must be revised up- 
ward. 

In considering the adequacy of medical service, certain hard facts 
must be kept in mind. In the United States there is much illness 
about which little is done but for which much could be done. And 
there is much illness about which little is done and for which very 
little can be done, in the light of present medical knowledge. The 
successful attack on communicable diseases and the premature 
deaths of mothers and infants has served to change the principal 
causes of death. In Massachusetts, for example, the death rate from 
cancer in 1940 was more than ten times the rate in 1880. This dis- 
ease is now the second most frequent cause of death in the United 
States. The death rates from heart disease and cerebral hemorrhage 
likewise have been multiplied many times, yet we know very little 
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more about these conditions today than we knew twenty-five 
years ago. 

Despite the fact that death is inevitable and that we may expect 
an inexorable increase in the general death rate as the population 
ages, many premature deaths can be prevented. Medical research, 
however, must be expanded in order to accomplish this result. Dr. 
Henry S. Simms, of Columbia University, has estimated that addi- 
tional funds, progressively increasing from ten to fifty million dollars 
a year, could be spent profitably for research on urgent medical 
problems. Diseases of the heart, arteries, and kidneys cause the ma- 
jority of deaths among adults in the United States, claiming over 
600,000 lives annually. Yet, according to Dr. Simms’s estimates, 
funds for research upon these conditions amount to little more than 
fifty cents per death, as compared with two dollars per cancer death, 
and four dollars per death from infectious diseases. Research in in- 
fantile paralysis is financed to the extent of $100 for each death or 
seriously crippled case. These significant figures are indicative of a 
tragic fact: Epidemic diseases, explosive and dramatic in their course, 
command public interest out of all proportion to their effects, as 
compared with the annual impoverishment of the nation’s human 
resources due to diseases which strike millions, unobserved and often 
untreated. 

It is probable that we shall never cure all the cases of heart dis- 
ease and cancer. Nevertheless, with increased research and better 
application of the knowledge already gained, we should be able to 
prevent the premature deaths from these causes. Rheumatic heart 
disease has affected nearly half a million children under sixteen 
years of age, and contributes heavily to the nation’s high death rate 
from heart trouble, as well as to the volume of disability. Certain 
forms of cancer, rapidly developing and highly malignant, kill many 
women between the ages of thirty and forty-five. Coronary occlusion 
annually strikes thousands of men in the prime of life, as well as 
men in the seventh and eighth decades of life. Much must be learned 
about these conditions before medical services, however widely dis- 
tributed and adequately staffed, can expect to deal successfully with 
them. 

Almost the entire population suffers from dental diseases. Prior 
to the lowering of Army standards, 165 in every 1,000 men were 
rejected because of dental defects. A few thousands of dollars 
spent on research in recent years have given us a clue to the preven- 
tion of dental decay through the use of fluorine. Increased research 
in dental diseases would yield results out of all proportion to the 
financial outlay. 
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Governmental agencies now spend some $250,000,000 a year on 
institutions for the mentally ill, as compared with less than 
$1,000,000 allocated for research in mental and nervous diseases. 
This is one of the largest and least explored fields of investigation, 
yet neuropsychiatric disorders cause the major share of chronic dis- 
ability in the United States. ‘The problem of mental disease, in fact, 
illustrates our deficiencies, both in medical knowledge and in the 
application of existing knowledge. 

The public and the professions are often reminded that mental 
disease was the first chronic condition to be accepted as a public 
responsibility. Unfortunately, the concept of public responsibility 
for the mentally ill has not expanded beyond the original idea that 
persons whose abnormal behavior can no longer be ignored should 
be placed in institutions. The futility of that concept is revealed 
by the annual increase in admissions to public mental hospitals, 
and by the high rate of selective service rejections due to nonpsy- 
chotic conditions. About 80 percent of the 750,000 men rejected 
for mental diseases were so classified because of psychoneuroses and 
borderline personality disorders. 

The quality of care given to patients in public mental institu- 
tions varies in different parts of the country. A few state institutions 
provide a reasonably good standard of care, including specialized 
treatment and medical and hospital care for physical ailments. Sur- 
veys made by the Public Health Service for the past nine years have 
revealed, however, deficiencies in the care of patients which cannot 
be attributed solely to lack of funds, personnel, beds, and other 
facilities. The average public mental institution of today does not 
deserve the name of hospital; it is more a storehouse for human 
wreckage which must be kept out of sight of the more fortunate 
members of society. States and communities, and indeed the nation 
as a whole, need to appraise their services for the growing numbers 
of mental patients. 

Medical care for persons receiving public assistance also varies 
in kind and in volume. Although the unprecedented increase in 
employment and the growth of the armed services have reduced the 
demands in some areas during the war period, public medical care 
is still an important service. In 1939 it was estimated that at least 
$50,000,000 was spent for the general medical care of persons re- 
ceiving public assistance alone. This is exclusive of the medical and 
hospital services financed by tax funds. Local programs of public 
medical care vary so widely in per capital expenditure, both total 
and for categories of services, and in methods of organization, that 
appraisal is extremely difficult. In Westchester County, New York, 
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there are twenty-four political jurisdictions, each administering some 
part of the medical service for the needy. Such a lack of organiza- 
tion creates a complex situation, confusing both to physicians and 
to patients. Few state welfare departments employ medical admin- 
istrators, a factor which is due, not only to a lack of medical men 
trained in administration, but to a lack of interest on the part of 
physicians and welfare officials. The wide differences between lo- 
calities in expenditures for public medical services are well illus- 
trated in the costs of medical care for old age assistance recipients, 
Expenditures for physicians’ services in the home and office vary 
from $2.83 per capita, per year, to $27.21; for hospital care, the 
range is from $1.36 to $14.97 per person; and for drugs, from less 
than $1.00 to $6.65. The provision of public medical service for 
large groups of the population will probably increase in volume. 
The G.I. Bill of Rights assures the veterans complete medical serv- 
ice. It is not likely that they will wish for themselves and their 
families less adequate care than was given them during their service. 
Moreover, many thoughtful students of the problem believe that, 
for medical as well as for administrative reasons, services to veterans 
should be integrated with general community services rather than 
treated as separate programs for special groups. To this end, the 
Public Health Service has already completed arrangements with the 
Army and the Navy so that discharged servicemen suffering from 
venereal disease or tuberculosis may be referred to their local health 
departments for further treatment. 

Further planning is needed to establish reasonably good standards 
for public medical services and to stimulate the states and communi- 
ties to maintain improved standards of service and efficiency. Nu- 
merous studies made by the Public Health Service have shown that 
the maldistribution of physicians, dentists, and ancillary personnel 
is the result of several interrelated factors. These include ability of 
the community to pay for medical care, availability of hospital fa- 
cilities, the degree of urbanization, and proximity to professional 
schools. The ability of a community to support medical services is 
probably the most important factor. Counties with per capital in- 
come of more than $600 have eight times as great a proportion of 
physicians to population as do counties with income of less than 
$100 per capita. The Procurement and Assignment Service has re- 
ported that in 1944, 81 counties had no active physician and 141 
counties had more than 5,000 persons per active physician. Prac- 
tically all these counties were rural. 

The variations in health status and in medical services through- 
out the country would seem to call for individual answers to the 
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question: Are our medical services adequate? Each state and com- 
munity should answer the question specifically and should draw 
the blueprint for meeting the needs. It is possible, on the basis of 
available knowledge, to state certain nation-wide objectives which 
are basic to individual and community needs. They are: 

1. A hospital and health center system for the provision of com- 
plete medical service, both curative and preventive, for every citizen 

2. Expanded public health services for every part of the country, 
to include new programs such as nutrition appraisals, dental care 
for vulnerable groups, and bedside nursing care in rural areas 

3. Adequate public water supplies and other sanitary facilities 
wherever they are needed, and improvement of farm sanitation 

4. A medical care program in every state, to spread the costs of 
service by insurance or taxation, or by both 

5. Augmented programs of medical research, supported by gov- 
ernment 

6. Training of health and medical personnel, of all categories, 
in sufficient numbers to provide adequate service in each field 

Health for all the people is an attainable goal. It is a major 
objective toward which we should strive, as we strive for a world 
organization of peace-loving nations. Full employment, with a con- 
tinuing high level of national income, is an inseparable factor in 
progress toward better national health. We believe that all citizens 
should have equal opportunity to regain and maintain health, to 
the extent of their biologic capacity and without reference to the in- 
come. The whole problem of health and medical care requires a 
combination of public and private action, utilizing all resources and 
drawing upon the best minds of the nation. In order to level up- 
ward the variations in health and medical services and to promote 
advancement in the less privileged communities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist the states financially, and with expert con- 
sultation and demonstration of high standards of service. If all those 
concerned can agree on the basic assumptions, there can be no doubt 
that the enormous physical and spiritual resources of this nation 
will be sufficient to attain our goal of health for the American 
people. 


THE FUNCTIONAL CAPACITY OF THE AGED 


By Frederic D. Zeman, M.D. 


“I have gout, asthma, and seven other maladies, but am otherwise very 
well.” 
SIDNEY SMITH (1771-1845) 


THAT MAN has akways been concerned with the prolongation of life 
and the alleviation of the ills of old age is clearly evident from the 
study of primitive cultures and folklore.1 The Romans believed that 
old age was itself a disease (senectus ipsa est morbus), and medical 
writers for many centuries thereafter recorded remedies for a great 
variety of senile complaints without having any understanding of 
the underlying causes. Only in the past hundred years with the 
development of modern medicine, which is based on the correlation 
of clinical and post-mortem observations, and is aided by methods 
of precise measurement, has it been possible to attempt the differ- 
entiation of the aging process, characteristic of all living matter, 
from the superimposed diseases occurring in the aged. 

Clinical studies have abundantly demonstrated what has always 
been vaguely known to the man in the street: the older one be- 
comes, the greater is the liability to disease, and the greater is the 
number of diseases that may be found in any one person. This mul- 
tiplicity of lesions in the old is most confusing to the physician since 
it often’ makes both diagnosis and treatment most difficult. Careful 
clinical judgment is required to decide which one of several dis- 
eases is responsible for the patient’s discomfort, and to determine 
upon a course of treatment which will combat this specific disease 
without affecting other parts of the body injuriously. 

That many old people overcome their natural and acquired in- 
firmities and carry on useful active lives may be observed on every 
hand, and has been especially evident during the war years. There 


1F. D. Zeman, “Life’s Later Years: Studies in the Medical History of Old Age, Part 
I. Primitive Man,” Journal of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 11 (May-June, 1944), 45-52. See also 
Zeman, “The Medical and Social Problems of Old Age,” a critical bibliography for 
nurses and social workers, American Journal of Nursing, November, 1944. 
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is a growing realization that the chronological age of an individual 
may be most deceptive. Some are old at forty years, while others are 
relatively young at seventy. For this reason we have come to empha- 
size the functional capacity of the aged. This may be defined as the 
ability of the elderly man or woman to engage in purposeful activity, 
and is only indirectly related to an individual’s illnesses. 

The students of heart disease were the first to realize that the 
customary medical diagnosis, which enumerates the abnormal con- 
ditions found upon careful examination of the patient, yields no 
direct information about the functional status of the individual. 
Thus, one might read on a chart the following: “chronic rheumatic 
valvular disease, mitral stenosis, and aortic insufficiency”; and re- 
main entirely in the dark as to whether the patient was able to be up 
and about, was confined to bed, or was able to indulge in limited 
activity only. For this reason, about twenty years ago the New 
York Heart Association adopted this classification of the functional 
capacity of cardiac patients: 


Class 1.—Patients with cardiac disease and no limitation of physical ac- 
tivity. Ordinary physical activity does not cause discomfort. 

Class II.—Patients with cardiac disease and slight limitation of physical 
activity. They are comfortable at rest but on ordinary physical exertion 
experience discomfort in the form of undue fatigue, palpitation, 
dyspnea or anginal pain. 

Class I1I.—Patients with cardiac disease and marked limitation of physi- 
cal activity. They are comfortable at rest, but the above symptoms are 
caused by less than ordinary activity. 

Class 1V.—Patients with cardiac disease who are unable to carry on any 
physical activity without discomfort. Symptoms of cardiac insufficiency, 
or of the anginal syndrome, are present, even at rest.” 


The decision as to the place of a cardiac patient in this scheme is 
made by the physician after a careful study of the history and the 
physical findings. The addition of this information regarding func- 
tion to the ordinary listing of diagnostic findings has proven of the 
greatest value and is in constant use in heart clinics all over the 
country. 

The first published use of a functional classification for the aged 
is to be found in A Study of the Medical Needs of Recipients of 
Old Age Assistance in New York City in 1934,3 carried out by the 
New York City Department of Public Welfare and the New York 


2Nomenclature and Criteria for Diagnosis of Diseases of the Heart (New York: The 
Criteria Committee of the New York Heart Association, 1939). 
8 Albany: Department of Social Welfare, State of New York, 1937. 
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State Department of Social Welfare. Emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity for distinguishing “among persons who have conditions 
that are diagnosed as disease, between those who are thereby in- 
capacitated in various ways for normal living and those whose 
capacity for normal living is not seriously impaired.” The examin- 
ing physicians who carried out this investigation used the follow- 
ing categories of disability in rating each individual: 


1. No obvious disability; i.e., no condition found that interferes with 
ordinary activities 

2. Up and able to get about; i.e., not in Class I, but able to travel, to find 
recreation, to attend a clinic 

3. Homebound; i.e., not wholly confined to bed or chair, may be able to 
get out of doors in yard or block 

4. Bedridden, or, if able to get out of bed, wholly confined to a chair 


This investigation disclosed that of 948 men and women, seventy 
years of age and over, 231, or 24.4 percent, showed no obvious dis- 
ability; 505, or 53.3 percent, were able to be up and about; 165, or 
17.4 percent, were homebound; and 47, or 4.9 percent, were bed- 
ridden. Of the first group, comprising 231 persons with no dis- 
ability, 33 individuals were found to be entirely free from disease. 
The report points out that “the discovery of these 33 persons lends 
support to the view that old age in itself, unaccompanied by actual 
pathological conditions, is not incapacitating.” Of the remaining 
198 in this group, all had one or more maladies but, nevertheless, 
had escaped disability. The conclusion is that “old age and many 
of the milder forms of the diseases of the aged are not disabling 
in and of themselves.” 

Realization of the inadequacy of the usual medical diagnosis to 
give a complete picture of the condition of old people led us at the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews in New York City to develop 
our own functional classification, based on the foregoing examples 
and adapted for use in an institution housing some 350 men and 
women over sixty years of age. We have added to the four major 
headings a fifth to include a specially handicapped group, the blind. 
The classification now in use, as modified in the course of ten years 
of experience, is given herewith: 


Class A.—Individuals capable of unlimited and unsupervised activity, to 
be trusted to go about the city in safety 

Class B.—Individuals capable of moderate activity, to be trusted in the 
neighborhood of home, who may require the escort of a younger per- 
son for extended or tiring trips 

Class C.—Individuals whose capabilities are limited and whose activities 
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need both assistance and supervision; require escort on the street; prac- 
tically housebound 

Class D.—Individuals who are confined to bed or to its immediate vi- 
cinity 

Class E.—Individuals who are totally blind, or whose vision is so im- 
paired that they cannot take care of themselves 


To this classification we have added a numerical designation of 
skills, largely for the guidance of the occupational therapy depart- 
ment but also useful for the administrative heads. Thus the numeral 
1 indicates specialized skill, the numeral 2, ordinary skill, and 3, 
unskilled, or handicapped in some way. In this fashion, the chart of 
each of our residents carries symbols which are cryptic to the un- 
initiated but convey volumes of information to the staff. Thus, “A1” 
indicates an able-bodied person, who, if a man, may be a carpenter 
or a tailor, and, if a woman, may be an expert seamstress or a 
trained cook. The notation “Bg” indicates a partially handicapped 
person, with no particular skills. This functional classification at- 
tempts only to make gross differentiations. Within each group sev- 
eral subdivisions are possible and may be made in accordance with 
the personal judgment of the physician. The absence of exact 
methods of measurement precludes at present the possibility of set- 
ting up precise objective criteria.‘ 

The determination of the functional capacity of each resident 
of the Home is the task of the medical staff and is based upon a care- 
ful history, a thorough physical examination, and special tests, such 
as urine analysis, X-ray film of the heart and lungs, blood examina- 
tion including the Wassermann reaction, measurement of the vital 
capacity of lungs, and such other types of investigation as are indi- 
cated. It may be surprising to the laity to learn that there is no 
adequate or satisfactory positive test of physical fitness. The study 
of testing the functional capacity of younger individuals has been 
greatly stimulated by the needs of the armed forces, and the reader 
is referred to original articles on this subject for more detailed 
information.® For practical purposes, especially in work with older 
people, the information offered by the patient as to what he can or 
cannot do is often more helpful than specialized technical pro- 
cedures. The need of contemplating each individual in his entirety 


4E. Simonson and N. Enzer, “Physiology of Muscular Exercise and Fatigue in Disease,” 
Medicine, XXI (December, 1942), 345. 

5C, W. Crampton, American Journal of Medical Science, CLX (November, 1920), 721. 
A. M. Master, American Heart Journal, X (April, 1935), 495- 

J. R. Gallagher and L. Brouha, “Physical Fitness, Its Evaluation and Significance,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, CXV (July 22, 1944), 834-38. 
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and of giving full weight to many diverse factors frequently makes 
the physicians’ task very difficult, particularly in those cases where 
the patient’s own estimate is more liberal than that of the medical 
adviser. Such disagreements require the greatest tact on the part of 
the doctor. Psychological factors must be given careful considera- 
tion, since patients with mental peculiarities will often require care- 
ful supervision. 

These functional ratings require periodic review since the capaci- 
ties of the residents change from time to time, and over a period of 
years an individual may proceed downward in the scale as the 
result of specific diseases and increasing infirmity. Less commonly 
one sees patients whose functional capacities improve to such an 
extent that their ratings must be changed. Such improvement is not 
uncommon, however, in cases of marked nutritional deficiency.® In 
institutions where periodic physical examinations are made annu- 
ally, the opportunity is offered for study of the functional status 
and modification of the ratings if necessary. 

By requiring a decision on functional capacity the examining 
physician is forced to think in terms of the whole individual rather 
than in terms of the diagnosed diseases. It is not at all uncommon 
to find on the face sheets of our clinical records an enumeration 
such as this: “hypertension, arteriosclerotic heart disease, sclerosis 
of coronary arteries, anginal syndrome, sclerosis of peripheral blood 
vessels (legs), osteo-arthritis of hands, lumbar spine and knees, hem- 
orrhoids, psoriasis.” To many physicians, and certainly to most 
medical social workers, this catalogue of maladies would indicate a 
seriously sick individual, and yet many of our Class B patients have 
all these diseases, often in association with diabetes mellitus. When 
the physician has arrived at a functional estimate, he is then in a 
position to advise as to the placement of the patient, the type of care 
needed, and the amount of work that the patient should be allowed 
to do. It is becoming increasingly clear to those working with the 
aged that Class A cases do not need institutional care and are best 
cared for in the community, preferably in their own homes or in 
boarding homes. Placement in an institution is usually required for 
three of the five groups. Obviously, Class D cases need active medi- 
cal and nursing care, whereas Class C and E cases may only require 
the assistance of trained attendants in dressing and getting about 
from one part of the home to another. 

The work prescription is a serious responsibility of the physician 
and is directly related to the functional diagnosis rather than to the 


6 T. Spies, “Nutrition in Convalescence and Rehabilitation,” Southern Medical Journal, 
October, 1944. 
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patient's Own eagerness to run errands, work about the home, or 


spend more time in occupational therapy classes. We do, not sub- 
scribe to the policy of laissez faire advocated by some.on the ground 
that anything that makes an old person happy is, of itself, a good 
thing. We believe rather that it is our duty to postpone so far as 
possible the inevitable cerebral hemorrhage, and to stave off the 
impending cardiac breakdown by the limitation of obviously harm- 
ful activity. Every now and then an obsessive, compulsive type of 
resident forces us to compromise with our ideals in the interests of 
peace. 

From the standpoint of the administrative staff of a home the 
functional rating has definite practical value. This is equally true 
of the social service and the occupational therapy departments, all 
of which are staffed by lay workers, to whom many of the medical 
diagnoses, although familiar, are difficult to interpret. In these days 
of labor shortages the executive heads of institutions for the aged 
are more and more forced to turn to their residents for help in the 
actual work of their small communities. It is far easier to fit these 
old people to their tasks when an estimate of their capacity is at 
hand for guidance. 

The social service department of a modern home for the aged has 
at least three major functions, i.e., giving advice to applicants for 
admission and to their relatives, the investigation of prospective 
candidates for admission, and the follow-up of these individuals 
when admitted to insure that they adapt themselves successfully to 
the new way of life. In all these activities-the worker must know 
the medical status of the person under consideration, and he is 
helped greatly by the functional rating. 

Today most of the progressive institutions have occupational 
therapy programs under the direction of trained workers. While 
any activity of an old person in an institution may be looked upon 
as “occupational therapy” and as.a valuable part of the mental hy- 
giene program, nevertheless this term has come to be limited to a 
variety of handicrafts adapted to the interests of both sexes, and 
often producing useful objects for the institution or for sale. The 
director of the therapy department must be largely guided by the 
physician’s functional rating, and the numerical ratings of the 
patient’s manual skills are found particularly useful. 

As the use of functional designations becomes more widespread, 
their practical value will become apparent to workers in family 
welfare agencies, in visiting housekeeper organizations, and in state 
and municipal agencies caring for the aged. Medical diagnosis alone 
is not enough on which to base important decisions as to the type of 
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care needed or the amount of financial assistance required, nor does 
it make clear whether the home surroundings are proper for the 
patient’s needs. 

By this time the experienced social worker will realize that the 
writer is advocating placing responsibility on the physician for de- 
cisions that in the past have often been left to social workers, since 
good case work requires study of the patient’s capabilities. It is 
maintained here that only the physician has the training needed 
for making these decisions. Proper delimitation of function will 
lead to the codperation between case worker and doctor that is 
indispensable for worthwhile effort. 

In 1942 Wharton described the work of the “old man’s depart- 
ment” in the Dodge plant of the Chrysler Corporation where the 
capabilities of men handicapped by age or disability or both are 
utilized to the advantage both of the company and of the men.’ 
The late Edsel Ford in an article entitled “Why We Employ Aged 
and Handicapped Workers” stated that of the workers employed 
in the River Rouge industrial area, more than 27 percent were over 
fifty years of age, hundreds were over seventy, and seven workers 
were in their eighties. The psychological advantages of keeping men 
gainfully employed are emphasized as a means of preventing the 
hopelessness so common in old men.’ The whole problem of the 
older worker has been admirably presented by the distinguished 
physiologist, Dr. A. J. Carlson,® now president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The lessons learned in the war years should not be forgotten in 
the days of peace. Workers past fifty and sixty years have a real 
and substantial contribution to make. Their employment will tend 
to keep them in better mental health and will spare the nation huge 
burdens in the form of taxation for pensions. An enlightened atti- 
tude on the part of industry will serve society as a whole. 

Recent publications have shown the growing interest on the part 
of physicians, especially those who examine factory workers, in set- 
ting up standards and methods of studying the ability of special 
groups of the handicapped. Ritter has studied hypertension in in- 
dustry and set up a yardstick for judging employability in cases of 
elevated blood pressure.!° Poole and Bent,!! as well as Kresky and 
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Goldwater,!? have studied the employment potentialities of cardiac 
patients, stressing the need for a careful medical evaluation of each 
individual. Mosenthal!* has urged greater opportunities for diabetics 
in industry. 

In large plants with well-organized medical departments there is 
but little chance of old people venturing beyond their depth in 
seeking employment. Those physically or mentally unfitted are 
screened out by the examiners. There are, however, many types of 
employment where no medical check-ups are made. The writer has, 
for example, in the past few years, encountered many old men 
working as apartment house elevator operators who not only ap- 
peared feeble, but whose senile memory made it impossible for them 
to retain floor numbers for even a few seconds. It is clear that 
physical examinations and functional estimations would prevent 
these individuals from suffering humiliation and frustration. 

The functional classification herewith presented has its applica- 
tion also in problems presented by industry. It would serve to weed 
out the unemployables, Classes C, D, and E, and would furnish the 
basis for judgment on the possibly employable persons in Classes 
A and B. Much research is being done on the physical fitness of 
soldiers, and its possible application to the problems of the aged 
awaits future development. Certainly it will be possible to divide 
Group A into several subdivisions to indicate different grades of 
physical ability. 
12B. Kresky and L. J. Goldwater, “Occupational Potentialities of Cardiac Patient,” 
American Heart Journal, XXVII (May, 1944), 623-33. 
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SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL ACTION 
By Kenneth L. M. Pray 


THIS ARTICLE is meant to answer, from one single point of view, 
certain questions which have long divided the profession of social 
work, its sponsors and supporters, and which have disturbed and 
retarded the development of constructive relations between the pro- 
fession and many other groups in our communities who share many 
of our objectives and are struggling earnestly and effectively for 
their attainment. Upon the answers to these questions depend, not 
only the unity and strength and, therefore, the ultimate status and 
development of the profession as an instrument of service, not only 
the scope and nature and quality of that service, but, in truth, the 
very existence of our right and our opportunity to serve at all. 

It is not necessary that we immediately find final answers upon 
which we can all agree; but it is essential that we shall honestly 
seek agreement, shall search for sound professional principles by 
which to measure the discharge of professional responsibilities and 
to guide all of us in coming to terms with the practical problems 
of our day-to-day relationship with forces of social change and 
social planning. It is supremely important that we shall not allow 
ourselves to divide into warring camps, around differing concepts 
of our role in the world, and shall not find a kind of exhilarating 
satisfaction in hurling epithets at each other across the chasm that 
may temporarily divide us on this issue. Whatever other principles 
may be at stake, it is surely sound professional practice to recog- 
nize, respect, and explore our differences, rather than merely to 
dogmatize or fight about them. 

For the purpose of this discussion we shall define social action 
as the systematic, conscious effort directly to influence the basic 
social conditions and policies out of which arise the problems of 
social adjustment and maladjustment to which our service as social 
workers is addressed. This definition itself may not satisfy all of us 
to begin with, for it has at least one debatable limitation. While it 
does not deny, neither does it specifically acknowledge or empha- 
size the potential and actual indirect influence upon the total 
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social scene which may emanate from the specific services social 
workers render to particular individuals and groups, through the 
traditional primary task of helping people to find and use their own 
strength and the resources around them for the solution of their 
own problems and the fulfillment of their own lives. I am inclined 
to believe that the importance and value of this indirect social ac- 
tion, inherent in our day-to-day service, are often unduly minimized 
or even forgotten in our discussions of social action. But for the pres- 
ent, it is not really in controversy, and I am quite sure that none 
among us would want to limit our professional service, either in 
scope or method, so as to preclude these potential, indirect, social 
gains. It is in relation to the direct, deliberate application of our 
effort to general social change that our problems and our differ- 
ences principally develop. 

With reference to this issue, let us state some of the disturbing 
questions plainly. . 

First of all, the basic question: Does social work as a profession 
bear any specific responsibility to apply its knowledge and skill to 
the end of adjusting social institutions and arrangements to the 
needs of human beings, or is its responsibility limited to helping 
people find the utmost of satisfaction and achievement within the 
social circumstances that surround them, whatever those circum- 
stances may be? 

If the profession does have some responsibility to participate in 
social change, what are the boundaries of that responsibility? Has 
it any real boundaries? Can it be defined or measured in such a way 
as to differentiate the responsibility of social work in social action 
from that of other groups devoted to other forms of human service? 
Or is our responsibility unlimited, all-inclusive, subject only to a 
constantly changing and expanding definition of what constitutes 
social need and social betterment? 

If, as a profession, we have an inherent, definite responsibility 
for participation in social action, is it a universal, individual re- 
sponsibility, borne by every one of us, each in his own place and 
station? Or is it essentially a collective responsibility only, to be 
discharged primarily by chosen representatives of the whole profes- 
sion, on behalf of all? Or is it, perhaps, a responsibility to be dele- 
gated by all of us to a few especially interested and competent indi- 
viduals, employed in agencies devoted to this particular purpose? 

Under any of these concepts, can the discharge of this responsi- 
bility be brought under anything like professional discipline? What 
is the relation of the performance of these tasks to other aspects of 
professional performance? How does it affect, for instance, our direct 
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service relationships with clients? Can this primary professional 
service relationship be used in any way as an avenue for discharge 
of a professional responsibility for social action? 

And how does our professional relation to a particular agency— 
which is an almost uniquely significant factor in the performance 
of our professional function—affect the scope or nature of our re- 
sponsibility for social action? Does it define, control, limit, or 
modify this responsibility? 

What is the place of the professional association in this whole 
problem? Is there anything in its function or its composition, or in 
our relation to it, that determines or defines the use we can make 
of it in discharging our responsibility for social action? And what 
of the union? Can we use it—how or to what extent can we use it— 
for this professional purpose? 

Finally, what of our professional relation to political action, espe- 
cially partisan political action? What part, if any, can we play as 
professional people in this recurring contest between opposing 
social interests and concepts and those that represent or uphold 
them? Does such participation necessarily violate professional stand- 
ards, because it involves the abandonment of our primary obliga- 
tions or the destruction of essential professional relationships? In 
this regard, does it make a difference whether we act as individuals, 
or in groups, or as a total profession? Can we, indeed, act as indi- 
viduals or as groups, without involving our whole profession or en- 
tangling our primary professional services with divisive and extra- 
neous public issues? 

The history and the generally accepted basic philosophy of social 
work point to a definite answer to our first question. Social action, 
once more commonly called social reform, has always been an inte- 
gral and often a decisive element in social work practice as a whole. 
From the early days of the charity organization and settlement move- 
ments in England, down to the mental hygiene and public welfare 
movement of our own time, there has never been a moment when 
professionally conscious social workers have been content wholly to 
separate their day-to-day service of particular individuals and groups 
from some measure of responsibility for controlling or preventing 
some of the broad social factors that caused, complicated, or inten- 
sified the problems with which they dealt. And the reason, I be- 
lieve, is that there is no possibility of such separation in tact. In 
accepting responsibility for administering particular services, social 
workers accept, also, the inherent obligation to see that those serv- 
ices find their mark, so far as possible, in the lives of those that 
seek and use them. The special knowledge and skill and discipline 
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upon which the professional character of our whole function rests 
are directed precisely to that end. Otherwise it would be empty 
pretense. But suppose, in that effort, we discover circumstances be- 
yond the immediate control of ourselves or our clients which frus- 
trate or obstruct the full and fruitful use of our service? That 
cannot absolve us from our inherent responsibility to make our 
service available and useful in fact, as well as in theoretical pur- 
pose. And how can we discharge that full responsibility without 
undertaking somehow to help in removing the obstructions that 
confront us and our clients? And what is this but social action? 

In affirming this basic concept that social work, as a profession, 
necessarily involves and includes social action as a professional 
function, we are brought close to an answer for our second ques- 
tion, as to the nature and scope of that responsibility. Social work 
is not the whole of social welfare enterprise. It is not the exclusive 
custodian or captain of social progress. The social welfare, in a 
true sense, is the common ultimate objective of every social insti- 
tution; it is the characteristic aim of many parts of our modern 
culture. Social work cannot possess, it can only share, that objec- 
tive. We have learned through experience the essential practical 
value, as well as the theoretical validity, of a limited and defined 
function as the basis of our direct professional service to clients. 
We know that we need that limitation as the focus of our own 
development in skill and knowledge, and as the solid framework 
that sustains and sanctions our helping process. We know that the 
client needs it, too, among other reasons, in order that he may know 
whether the service we offer meets his need, and whether he can 
use it with satisfaction and success. The same principle applies 
with equal force to that secondary aspect of our task which con- 
cerns our participation in helping the community effect broad 
change in itself. We need to know the limits within which we can 
truly help, as a basis for the development of our own skill and the 
formulation of our own criteria of the validity of change. The com- 
munity needs to know the area of our special knowledge and ca- 
pacity, as the basis of its discriminating acceptance and use of 
our help. 

What, then, defines the province within which, as a profession, 
we carry responsibility for social action? It cannot be bounded once 
and for all, by the range of the human problems with which it is 
concerned, in terms of the aspects of human living with which 
those problems are identified. One decisive characteristic of social 
work as a total professional field is the fact that there is no problem 
of human living in society which is not likely, appropriately, to 
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come within the orbit of some of its professional practitioners. 
Problems of health, work, play, education, of family life, parent- 
hood, childhood, of every social relationship within which people 
must find their place, are grist to our mill. Yet, obviously, that 
cannot mean that our specific professional capacity and responsi- 
bility extend to the understanding and treatment of all the infinite 
ramifications of human life as a whole, or of any of these problems 
in their entirety. 

There is, however, one focal point to which all our professional 
services do converge, whose specific significance sets off our tasks 
from every other part of social welfare enterprise. That is our con- 
cern with the actual impact of any or all of these problems upon 
the individual life, and the way in which human beings face and 
meet these problems, and thus attain, through social relationships, 
their mastery over them. We do not know, for instance—we have 
no way to find out through our own professional service or training 
—what constitutes a good and complete health program in any com- 
munity, in terms of the technical components of such a program. 
We do know and we must know, because we are responsibly help- 
ing people to face their health problems as factors in their social 
adjustment, what stands in the way of the maintenance of health 
and the full use of health resources. We know the effect upon indi- 
vidual people of inadequate or inaccessible health resources, inade- 
quate provision for meeting the economic hazards of illness, inade- 
quate appreciation and, therefore, inadequate provision of inte- 
grated treatment, of the interacting physical, social, and emotional 
factors of illness. We know some of the conditions, mechanisms, 
and processes that are prerequisite for the attainment of recognized 
standards of health. With respect to these aspects of the commu- 
nity’s health problem we have a clear professional responsibility to 
make our help available, not only in the realization, but also in 
the formulation of its own health standards and health program. 

Take another example: We do not know, nor can we conceivably 
learn—as a part of our own professional study and practice—all 
that must go into the organization and operation of an adequate 
and satisfying economic system. But we do know the impact of 
economic factors of life upon individual human beings and groups, 
and we know the problems that people face in the actual process 
of adjusting to these fundamental realities of social living, because 
we have been responsibly and studiously engaged in helping people 
through that actual process. We do know, therefore, not only the 
fact, but the meaning to real people of inadequate income, of inter- 
mittent employment and unemployment; we know the meaning to 
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the individual of real work, of creative, free, self-respecting partic- 
ipation in the economic process and in the determination of his 
own working conditions. This does not entitle us to prepare or to 
endorse a detailed blueprint of a total reform of the economic sys- 
tem. It does obligate us to contribute of our special knowledge and 
our professional judgment to the formulation of acceptable criteria 
of the validity of economic arrangements, and to exert our influ- 
ence toward the introduction into our economic structure of those 
mechanisms and processes that make it possible for people continu- 
ously to find positive satisfactions, through sound relationships, 
in all their working life. 

The province of professional social work, then, either in its direct 
service or in its social action, does not encompass the total life 
problem of anybody, not the whole of any problem. We are con- 
cerned with social process—the impact of social structure and 
policy upon individuals, and the process by which people are en- 
abled to meet and master the problems this impact presents. 

It is obvious, if this be true, that the responsibility of social work 
for social action is both an individual and a collective responsibility. 
It cannot be entirely separated from individual practice; it cannot 
be wholly entrusted to a special group of workers charged exclu- 
sively with the specific set of tasks involved in social action; it 
cannot be delegated by each of us to a few chosen representatives 
of all of us. Each of us carries a dual responsibility: first, to perform 
with all the competence and faithfulness we can muster the par- 
ticular services which are entrusted to us by the particular agency 
with which we are identified; second, to contribute steadily of our 
understanding and skill, derived from this experience, to help the 
community constructively to relate its institutions and arrange- 
ments and services to the fundamental needs of human beings as 
these are disclosed in our service relationships. No one of us can 
know all about all these needs; each of us can and must know a 
part, and each of us must be responsible, therefore, for contributing 
his own part to the larger whole. 

There are four kinds of relationship withir? which this responsi- 
bility must be defined and controlled, if professional standards are 
to be discovered and upheld. There is the client-worker relation- 
ship; the agency relationship; the relationship to the profession as 
a whole; and the relationship with other organized forces of social 
change and control in the larger community. 

It seems clear that the client-worker relationship must be held 
clear for service, and for service only. Any use of that relationship 
for the attainment of any goal other than that to which it is dedi- 
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cated in advance—the service of a particular need upon which the 
agency has offered help, through the worker—is a betrayal of the 


client’s confidence, of the agency’s purpose, and of the worker's — 


professional obligation. The process of service itself, by helping to 
discover and release strength and energy in clients, which they may 
ultimately turn, along with others, if they choose, toward the con- 
scious change of social policies that affect them, may, it is true, in- 
directly promote social change. But this must always remain one 
of the incidental, unpredictable, and undesigned outcomes of serv- 
ice—never its goal. 

The professional social worker’s agency relationship is of an- 
other order. Here he is somewhat freed to participate directly in 
social action affecting the problems encompassed within agency 
function. As an individual he discharges this aspect of professional 
responsibility in helping the agency to mold its own part of the 
total social structure to the needs of those who seek its help. By 
the consistent and continual registration of the worker’s actual ex. 
perience, and the circumstances surrounding the client’s need and 
his use of agency service, through the established agency channels, 
the worker contributes responsibly to that alert awareness of, and 
readiness for, change, which is the hallmark of every effective social 
agency. By sensitive and discriminating participation, at every ap- 
propriate time, in the formulation and expression of progressive 
agency policy, geared to clients’ needs, the individual worker helps 
to mold this little part of the total organized community. This is 
no negligible contribution. Given an agency under professional 
leadership, in which there is a constant two-way flow of creative 
interest and experience, among board, administration, and profes- 
sional staff, the habit of sensitive response to the changing needs 
and new meanings of its own service is bound to grow into an 
expanding concern for factors beyond agency control that cause or 
complicate the problems with which agency service is concerned. 
And that kind of an agency is going to feel an obligation to contrib- 
ute, as a whole—not only through its professional elements—to the 
pool of community feeling and understanding out of which new and 
more serviceable social structure and policy will emerge. I venture 
to affirm that every social agency expressing, as it must, in its own 
function, the community’s purpose to meet a specific need, is ob- 
ligated to help the community to fulfill that purpose completely, by 
removing the obstructions that prevent the service from reaching 
its mark in the lives of people, and by relieving the conditions 
that steadily augment or intensify the need. 

But it is also true that every agency necessarily carries, in prac- 
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tice if not in theory, a limited function. Its responsibility for social 
action—and, hence, the opportunity of professional workers to 
discharge their responsibility through it—is limited to the area of 
need with which it is functionally involved. Furthermore, the 
agency is composed of both lay and professional elements. It can 
only act, as an entity, within the area of its own internal agreement. 
It may not, at a given time and place, be ready to act, or capable 
of acting effectively, toward ends that its professional staff, or some 
of its members, consider to be necessary for the full discharge of 
their professional responsibilities. Does this circumstance absolve 
the individual professional worker of all further responsibility? 
Or, to put it another way, is the professional staff member stopped 
from further professional social action beyond that which he can 
discharge through the agency or within it? 

On the contrary: Professional responsibility is individual. It 
cannot be surrendered or evaded. Within the bounds of one’s direct 
functional service, the professional worker is, of course, the repre- 
sentative of the agency and faithfully applies its policy, expressing 
his own professional self in the process of helping clients use agency 
function and policy to the utmost for their own good. Beyond those 
boundaries, one still carries one’s own individual professional re- 
sponsibility to free oneself for professional performance in accord- 
ance with one’s own professional standards. It is here that the pro- 
fessional association, as an instrument of professional social action, 
serves an indispensable purpose. Here the limitations of an indi- 
vidual service responsibility, and the limitations of a particular 
agency function, are erased; here, as a member of the total profes- 
sional group, the worker finds an avenue through which to bring 
to expression his whole professional self, in behalf of the highest 
professional standards. 

As a united body, pooling the experiences and the resources of 
all its members, the profession is free to establish its own criteria 
of social structure and policy, to articulate its own total contribu- 
tion to the guidance of social change, and to participate in social 
action to that end in accordance with its own deliberately accepted 
standards and methods. The circle of individual responsibility and 
influence is thus widened; one’s own interests and purposes and 
standards are measured and tested against others. In the end, one 
can join confidently and helpfully in support of professional inter- 
ests and aims even far beyond those bounded by one’s own specific 
experience. To help the professional association serve that useful 
purpose, with courage, with foresight, with consistent determina- 
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tion, in social action, is one of the solemn obligations professional 
workers accept with their membership in the association. 

Here again there are prerequisite conditions that must be ob- 
served and maintained. The association unites professional workers 
around one basic interest—the discovery, progressive development, 
and consistent use of the highest professional standards of service. 
It is concerned with the actual performance of social workers, 
through the acceptance and enforcement of such standards. Its mem- 
bers are not asked to check their religious, their political, even their 
economic and social convictions and differences at the door. They 
are asked to join in support of certain common standards of per- 
formance, whatever other differences may divide them. The useful- 
ness of the association as an instrument of social action is necessarily 
limited by that primary functional concern with professional stand- 
ards. Even within this area of interest, its practical usefulness de- 
pends upon the degree of its actual internal agreement. It is fool- 
hardy and dangerous for the association to presume or pretend to 
speak for the whole profession upon any issue, even those affecting 
or affected by professional standards, when actually professional 
agreement does not exist. It is sound principle and serviceable prac- 
tice that have led the association usually to limit its undertakings 
in social action to those that, after study and discussion by the whole 
membership, command the convinced support of a clear majority. 

There is, of course, danger in this concept of the limitation of 
association responsibility. Endless study, aimless talk, may become 
an easy refuge from the perils involved in clear conviction and deci- 
sive action. The boundary between intelligent discretion and un- 
confessed cowardice is sometimes difficult to draw, but we must 
depend upon a growing, vital sense of true professional responsibil- 
ity to protect us against yielding to ignoble fears. 

We can also depend upon vigorous individual and group action, 
supplementing united association effort; for, just as the individual’s 
professional responsibility for social action is not completely ab- 
sorbed into agency function, so the individual’s responsibility is not 
completely submerged in the professional group. Each of us con- 
tinues to carry that responsibility for living up to our own stand- 
ards, and for finding a way to discharge this responsibility, whether 
or not the whole profession supports and sustains it. It is right 
here that the union in social work finds a suitable and effective 
place in the discharge of individual responsibility for social ac- 
tion. The union opens, in a way, a still wider circle of interest and 
effort and influence than that of the association. As the professional 
association breaks down the barriers of individual specialization, of 
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experience, and of agency function, in relation to the worker’s re- 
sponsibility for social action, so the union levels the walls enclosing 
a narrow professionalism. It unites professional workers, not only 
with other workers in social agencies, but also with the whole wide 
labor movement. It may thus open avenues for the effectual ap- 
plication of concerted conviction upon matters about which all 
professional workers are not now and may never be united. It offers, 
therefore, to groups of professional workers an instrument for ef- 
fective use on matters beyond the area of association function and 
association agreement. 

Here, again, there is a true functional limitation. The union in 
social work, like any other labor union, is united around common 
economic interests. It is an appropriate and effective instrument for 
protection or realization of those interests. It is certainly not the 
most appropriate agency for the determination or formulation of 
professional standards, nor for the articulation of programs involv- 
ing the application of professional standards. That is a professional 
responsibility for which professional workers are accountable to 
their peers, and which they cannot share with nonprofessional col- 
leagues. As the professional association more and more consistently 
and courageously represents truly professional interests in social 
action; as it recognizes the value, even to itself, of freeing groups 
of its members to unite with other workers in promoting causes, 
upoh which the whole profession is not and probably cannot be 
united—it is to be hoped that the union need no longer seem to be 
an intruding competitor in professional circles, but an additional 
instrument through which individual professional workers may 
promote some of their legitimate professional interests, in social 
action. 

Upon the same basis rests the validity of individual and group 
action of professional workers in the political arena, where many 
social issues come inevitably to final settlement. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that a social agency, dedicated to a specific service, about 
which, alone, its sponsors and its supporters are united, cannot 
ethically or practically expend its energies or resources to ends not 
directly related to that service. Its social action must be confined to 
the interpretation of its own experience, in terms of chosen ob- 
jectives, accepted principles and incontestable facts, commended on 
their merits, as factors in the determination of community policy 
affecting its service. It cannot take responsibility for measuring the 
relative importance of this aspect of public policy, as compared 
with others, as decisive factors in a political contest. It would be 
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wholly inappropriate for an agency, therefore, to espouse a par- 
ticular party cause or candidate. 

The professional association is in a somewhat similar position. 
It is united upon objectives and principles, on the basis of profes- 
sional standards. In all but the rarest instances, it cannot command 
the judgment of its members, or bring them to agreement, as to 
the relative weight to be assigned to these agreed concepts, as com- 
pared with other issues involved in a political campaign, nor as 
to the relative capacity and determination of opposing candidates 
to carry these concepts to realization in public policy. It would be 
utterly inappropriate, it seems to me, for the association, as such, to 
throw its influence in behalf of one or another party or candidate 
in a political contest in which other than strictly social issues were 
at stake. 

Does the same set of limitations bind the individual professional 
worker? To answer that question in the affirmative seems to me to 
threaten the integrity both of the individual and of the profession 
as a whole. The individual not only can but must exercise his judg- 
ment as to the relative weight of issues at stake; he must make a 
final choice, as a citizen. If, in his honest and considered judgment, 
social issues are paramount, and if his choice is made between par- 
ties or candidates on the basis of their position on these problems 
and of their relative capacity and determination to solve those 
problems by measures that conform with professional principles, 
must he stifle those convictions, remain silent, and refuse to make 
his judgment as a social worker available to anybody else? And 
because the professional group as a whole is prevented by its col- 
lective responsibility and function from direct participation on the 
political level, must social work have no voice at all in the mo- 
ment of decision? The individual must, if he is true to his own 
professional responsibility, remain free to act as an individual be- 
yond the level of agreement of all his colleagues. It is that freedom, 
that personal obligation of the individual to be an independent 
creative unit, which is the essence of professionalism. It is likewise 
the source of the progress and achievement of the profession as a 
collective whole. 

It is of special consequence to the profession of social work that 
this freedom should be conserved and protected. It is of the nature 
of professional social work practice that the individual practitioner 
shall not be completely free in the performance of a specific service. 
He is, and must be, the representative of a social agency, bound to 
operate within its policies, which cannot always express his own 
highest ideals of service since they must incorporate, also, the differ- 
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ing viewpoints of nonprofessional sponsors and supporters. He is 
protected against the loss of professional integrity, in this complete 
identification with agency, by his active and responsible participa- 
tion in the development of agency policy, on the one hand, and by 
his membership in the professional association, where standards 
are sustained, on the other. If, however, his identification either 
with agency or with association limits or nullifies his independence 
as a professional person in the realm of social action in pursuit of 
professional objectives, then he has no further means of protecting 
his professional integrity—the fulfillment of his own sense of profes- 
sional responsibility. His independence even as a citizen is qualified 
and limited. 

There is risk in this individual freedom which we affirm—risk to 
the individual, to the agency, and to the profession. But that risk is 
as nothing compared to the danger of placing social workers and 
their profession under the suspicion that any considerations other 
than honest conviction and the analyzed outcomes of their study 
and experience can determine the part they shall play in decisive 
struggles for the realization of social ideals. The perfect pattern of 
political action affecting social work would be achieved, I firmly 
believe, only when every administrator, every board member, every 
practitioner of every rank, in every social agency, would regard it 
not only as a privilege, but an obligation, frankly and openly to 
relate the knowledge and judgment derived from his own social 
work experience to contested public issues, and thus to make his 
special sincere contribution to the formulation of enlightened pub- 
lic judgment and decision. I would have no fear of divided coun- 
sels in the field. I would welcome them in the open forum, where 
differences could be defined and tested, and where, in the end, 
social work would surely find a voice worthy of its own potential 
role in human affairs. 


TECHNIQUES OF SOCIAL ACTION: SECURING 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


By Paul L. Benjamin 


THE ADOPTION of important health and social legislation will largely 
depend upon the skill and statesmanship with which it has been 
handled from the time when the need for it was first perceived to 
the final act of helping to steer it through the legislature and of 
securing final approval by the governor. Long before a bill reaches 
the drafting stage there are certain questions which should be thor- 
oughly considered and the possible answers weighed carefully: 

1. Will the legislation fulfill a real need? Will it simplify and 
clarify laws? Will it improve administrative procedures? Will it 
add to the protection and welfare of citizens of the state? 

2. Does it represent sincere conviction upon the part of the so- 
cially minded citizens of the state? 

3. Has the matter been thoroughly studied and analyzed? Does 
it have back of it a substantial body of convincing facts? 

4. Will it be possible to undertake state-wide educational ef- 
fort in order that there may be understanding of the nature and 
importance of the legislation? 

5. If it involves departments of state government, have confer- 
ences been held with the heads of these departments? Experience 
has shown that when that is not done, the legislation may later run 
into serious difficulty. Such heads usually have the confidence of cer- 
tain legislative leaders so that a casual word may undo weeks of 
educational effort. 

6. Will it be possible to discover the attitude of various groups 
toward the legislation? These should include labor, business, medi- 
cal (if it is in the health field), political, women’s organizations, 
social work, etc. Advance knowledge of their probable attitude will 
help indicate the chances of passage and when to count upon sup- 
port and when to expect opposition. Campaign lines can be more 
clearly laid out with such information in hand. 

+. Have plans been worked out to obtain the backing of other 
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groups? In this the existence of a legislative council can be effec- 
tive. According to a legislative expert, James E. Sidel, of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee: 


Photo-finish defeats after exhausting pre-social struggles, are heartbreak- 
ing. It is no consolation that the legislators could not possibly have 
understood what it would have meant to their constituents. Legislators 
are not elected (as they should be) because they understand the tax struc- 
ture or the social structure. We must work with the material we find. 
Defeats in our lone-hand battles are almost a hundred times as frequent 
as victories. We must reduce this margin. 


8. Will conferences be held with certain legislative leaders to 
secure their advice about the legislation, the wisdom of introducing 
it, and their judgment about its provisions? 

g. Can steps be taken to find out the reasonable possibility of 
the passage of the measure? Often, to be sure, it is good strategy 
to introduce a bill for one of four reasons: for its educational value; 
in order to lay the groundwork for passage at a later session of the 
legislature; to stimulate thinking about certain problems or activ- 
ities of departments of government; to set up a counterfire in order 
to help kill a bad bill. 

10. Do you have information about members of the legislature, 
their occupations, civic and social interests, labor, ‘fraternal, or pro- 
fessional affiliations, membership on boards and organizations? It 
is obvious that such information enables one to know where to 
turn for help in persuading a given legislator how to vote. 

If you have reasonable satisfactory answers to these questions, 
then you are ready to move vigorously ahead, and to be better pre- 
pared to marshal forces for a successful outcome. 

Coérdinated action is desirable in legislative efforts. In over 
twenty states this is accomplished through a state legislative coun- 
cil. This should be differentiated from bill-drafting and fact-find- 
ing bureaus organized under public auspices. The council which 
I have in mind is one of state-wide organization for the promoting 
of social legislation and better administration. Many other states 
have also taken steps toward some kind of joint action. A number 
of these state councils are organized in a National Council on 
State Legislation. 

According to Mr. Sidel: 


There are councils which have had their member organizations bring 
to meetings, well in advance of the legislative session, tentative proposals 
for the consideration of all groups. Out of these proposals, frequently 
duplicates of those advanced by others, come concrete bills on which 
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some unified action can be planned. Depending upon the council’s con- 
stitutional basis for joint action, it is then possible to set up complete 
machinery for a campaign within or outside the council. 

The shortcomings of the council plan are many, but all councils repre- 
sent a method superior to the “everybody for himself” plan still fol- 
lowed in at least half the states. If the groups do nothing but meet, they 
show progress. Civic groups are going to put bills in the legislative 
hopper. They want professional aid and advice, and joint sponsorship 
and action. If they don’t get it, they may carry on their own programs, 


It is important, if possible, to secure the sponsorship of leaders 
of both parties, especially if the bill is a major or far-reaching one. 
If this is not feasible, the sponsorship of an influential and respected 
member of the legislature is advisable. Sponsorship can be secured 
in various ways. 

1. If the group, organization, or state council has influence, such 
sponsorship might come out of conference with legislative leader- 
ship. In Pennsylvania the majority leader in one of the houses re- 
quested a legislator to introduce a bill in which we were interested. 

2. Legislators who are known to have an interest about the prob- 
lem with which the proposed legislation deals may be approached 
directly. 

3. Local organizations or leading citizens may be asked to ap- 
proach a legislator. 

What the bill is intended to do should be clearly stated as a 
preliminary to the work of drafting it. If the state has a legislative 
reference bureau, it will be possible to have the bill drafted there 
by experts after the sponsorship of a legislator has been secured. 
Even when that is accomplished, it is essential to keep in close 
touch with the person assigned to do the painstaking job of pre- 
paring it. This involves the preparation of material and frequent 
conferences. 

Where the services of such a bureau are not available, the services 
of one or more lawyers who have experience in drafting legislation 
should be secured. Often they are members of agency boards inter- 
ested in the proposed legislation and their help can be obtained 
free or on the payment of an honorarium. 

Every effort should be made to have the bill prepared before the 
session starts. It is also imperative to get it into the legislative hop- 
per as soon as possible. 

There are certain things which should be done to prepare for 
as successful campaign as possible. Careful planning, leaving little 
to chance, is a prerequisite to good legislative effort. It is assumed, 
of course, that the organization which you represent has considered 
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the matter fully and is thoroughly in accord with vigorous efforts be- 
ing made to secure favorable action. Supporting statements should 
be prepared which, in clear, simple, and precise language, describe 
what the bill is intended to do, the conditions which it will remedy, 
and the experience elsewhere. Extravagant claims should not be 
made. Concrete illustrations of what is happening to people are 
helpful. An attempt should also be made to discover the arguments 
which may be used in opposition and a statement should be pre- 
pared in question-and-answer form, so that the sponsors of the 
measure may be enabled to meet the objections with conviction. 

Secure support “back home.” This is an educational job. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
travel hundreds of miles during a legislative session, getting in touch 
with individuals and local groups and informing them of the nature 
of the legislation. A personal note or a phone call from an influen- 
tial citizen to a representative or senator means much more than a 
dozen letters from individuals outside his district. 

Whenever possible, meetings should be under local sponsorship 
with well-known citizens acting on the committee in charge and 
chairing the meetings. This is a vital part of the process of securing 
citizen participation. Whatever happens to the legislation in ques- 
tion, there will be built a body of citizen interest that can serve as 
groundwork for subsequent campaigns. In arranging such local 
meetings it is often important to depend upon local councils of 
social agencies for their sponsorship. In an educational campaign 
which the Public Charities Association has been conducting for 
the modernizing of Pennsylvania’s correctional, health, and welfare 
services, we have participated in meetings arranged by councils in 
most of the major cities of the state. At some meetings, members 
of the legislature have been in attendance. In one city, for instance, 
the entire legislative delegation, representing both major parties, 
was present. In another city the chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the House was placed next to our speaker, thus affording 
them an opportunity to talk during the meal. 

Group and round-table meetings, especially if they offer an op- 
portunity for questions and answers, are valuable. A person who © 
shares in a discussion often goes away much better informed than 
if he had listened to a speech in a wool-gathering mood. The weekly 
legislative meetings of the Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies 
have become notable occasions. They have become a kind of town 
meeting at which citizen interest, both lay anc professional, has a 
chance to express itself. Representatives of the Public Charities 
Association actively participate. In Philadelphia the weekly legis- 
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lative luncheons are sponsored by a number of organizations acting 
in concert, such as, the League of Women Voters, the Association 
of University Women, and others. The average attendance is about 
one hundred, representative of various interests and groups. A rep- 
resentative of the Public Charities Association makes a report of 
important bills and their status. 

Variations to meet local conditions are possible within the frame- 
work of these two methods; indeed, most communities might well 
emulate them. Even though only a dozen people eat together each 
week for the purpose of considering what is happening at the state 
capitol, such a meeting serves many purposes,. It results in an in- 
formed body of opinion and the contagion of ideas can be far-reach- 
ing; it serves notice on legislators that their own neighbors are 
checking up on what they do or do not do; it has spot news value, 
thus giving the local newspaper a reason for presenting an item 
about the proposals discussed. 

Constant vigilance is necessary. From the very moment that a 
bill has been introduced, every move in committee, in caucus, or 
elsewhere should be watched. It is essential to keep an eye on the 
calendar. Do all in your power to see to it that every member 
friendly to a bill is present when it comes before a committee or 
when it is up for a vote. Whenever any sign of opposition develops, 
find out who is back of it and why, then do everything reasonable 
to meet it. 

Of course, if it can be arranged, there should be someone at the 
state capitol who represents the interests of the people and is con- 
cerned with their welfare. Watching legislation demands expertness. 
This is a new kind of lobbyist, if you please. Such a person helps 
speak for the inarticulate, the men, women, and children whose 
well-being is at stake but who cannot speak for themsélves. Legis- 
lators soon come to recognize that such a person has no selfish axe 
to grind but is a spokesman for the great body of thoughtful citizens 
of the state. Indeed, legislators soon come to turn to such an indi- 
vidual for advice and guidance upon important matters affecting the 
health and welfare of the people. 

It is wise not to overlook the powerful influence exerted in all 
legislation by the speaker of the House, and the president of the 
Senate, and also the secretaries of both branches. It is also important 
to obtain the friendly codperation of the chairmen of all standing 
committees. Every such chairman has influence far beyond the 
reachi of his own committee. 

The way and order in which officials and other leaders are to be 
seen is a nice question. It should be considered carefully and not 
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be the result of haphazard planning. Much depends upon the way 
in which each official or leader is approached on behalf of a bill. 
In every instance the initial presentation should be made by a 
person of standing and ability, thoroughly familiar with all essen- 
tial details, who is favorable to the bill. If possible, he should also 
have a cordial relationship with the person to be interviewed. 

The question of whether or not to ask for a public hearing is 
one which requires a nice balancing of pros and cons. The answer 
depends upon the importance of the bill, on the public interest in 
it, on the attitude of the legislators toward it, on how many can 
be mustered for a hearing—to ask for a hearing and have tke opposi- 
tion show up in large number while friends of the measure are 
conspicuous by their absence would be tragic strategy—on the speak- 
ers who will be able to present your side of the question, on the 
skill and influence of those who will probably speak against it, and 
on other considerations. You should discuss the matter with the 
legislative sponsors of the bill, weigh carefully the advantages or dis- 
advantages, and act accordingly. If a hearing is finally decided upon, 
plan every detail meticulously. A bungled hearing is worse than 
no hearing at all. 

News coverage and editorial support are vital, and they do not 
happen by themselves. Perhaps I can best illustrate by presenting 
the procedure we adopted in our attempt to arouse wide interest 
in the need for modernizing Pennsylvania’s correctional, health, 
and welfare services. We considered this primarily as an educational 
job, regardless of what should happen to the bills embodying the 
necessary changes to accomplish our purpose. From a special appro- 
priation we were able to hire a part-time public relations expert. 
Long before the bills were introduced a series of short news stories 
was given to the principal wire services as releases from the state 
capitol. Editorials favoring our suggestions often resulted. Personal 
interviews were held with the editorial staff of a number of metro- 
politan papers; the Philadelphia Bulletin included a favorable edi- 
torial in the clip sheet which it sends to papers throughout the state; 
the Philadelphia Record published a feature series of four articles. 
Meetings were held throughout the state, each one of which was 
spot news in the respective community. For instance, in one city, 
advance stories, reports of the meeting, and an editorial totaled six 
columns of newspaper space. In addition, the radio was used in 
several cities. A transcription of a radio interview between a com- 
mentator in Pittsburgh and Judge Nochem S. Winnet, chairman 
of the state-wide committee, has been circulated. 
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In summary, I should like to stress the following important 
points: 

1. The proposed legislation should be for a socially desira- 
ble end. 

2. Legislation should be planned well in advance of the legis- 
lative session. 

3. It should be the result of conference with heads of depart- 
ments concerned with representatives of organizations having a 
stake in the problem and of citizen groups. 

4. It should be buttressed by facts and experience. 

5. It should represent the coérdinated effort of different groups 
and organizations. 

6. Efforts should be made to secure widespread citizen support 
“back home.” 

7. It should be drafted by experts. 

8. Its legislative course should be steered by an expert who has 
the “know-how” of legislative procedure. 

g. Efforts should not be dissipated on so many different meas- 
ures that no one bill gets adequate attention. 

10. There should be newspaper coverage and editorial support. 

11. Good statesmanship, perseverance, timing, a sense of humor, 
and constantly being on the job are the final touchstones to 
success. 
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APPENDIX A: THE 194, MEETINGS OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


A USEFUL tradition of more than two generations cannot easily be shat- 
tered. Social workers need to meet together to exchange ideas and infor- 
mation, and to share experience. Thus progress is made. Instead of the 
customary Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work 
bringing together for a week thousands of people from every section of 
this country and Canada, more than 160 community one-day meetings 
were held under local leadership, using for the most part, as the basis of 
their discussions, the manuscripts being published in the 1945 Proceed- 
ings. More than twenty thousand persons, with an unusually large pro- 
portion of board members and lay leaders, attended these meetings. 

Various methods were used for presenting an article or its contents. 
Perhaps the most popular method was the preparation by some local 
person of a new paper on the same topic, not only summarizing the 
manuscript written for the National Conference, but also developing 
the local applications of the subject. In other instances the manuscripts 
were used as background material for a panel discussion. 

In many communities this occasion was the first time that all the social 
work interests had met together for the discussion of community prob- 
lems. Plans are under way in some places to continue such meetings 
under local sponsorship. Many persons, both lay and professional, in 
smaller towns thus had their first contact with the National Conference 
and its part in social work in the United States. 

The general reaction from these meetings, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Conference office, is that the meetings were thoroughly 
worth while and served the purposes of the Conference in the emergency. 
It is generally agreed, however, that they cannot take the place or have 
all the values of the regular Annual Meeting. They have pointed the 
way, perhaps, for new ways by which the Conference may increase and 
expand its service to social work in the years ahead. 
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APPENDIX B: BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CONFERENCE FOR 1945 


OFFICERS 


President: Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Trenton, N. J. 

First Vice President: Linton B. Swift, New York City 
Second Vice President: Lea D. Taylor, Chicago 

Third Vice President: Anita J. Faatz, Baltimore 
Treasurer: Arch Mandel, New York City 

General Secretary: Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex officio: Ellen C, Potter, M.D., President; Linton B. Swift, First Vice 
President; Lea D. Taylor, Second Vice President; Anita J]. Faatz, Third 
Vice President; Elizabeth Wisner, Past President; Arch Mandel, Treas- 
urer. Term expiring 1945: Charles J. Birt, Minneapolis; Loula Dunn, 
Washington, D. C.; Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Washington, D. C.; Ruth 
FitzSimons, Olympia, Wash.; Lester B. Granger, New York City; Ken- 
neth L. M. Pray, Philadelphia; George L. Warren, Washington, D. C. 
Term expiring 1946: Mildred Arnold, Washington, D. C.; Harry M. 
Carey, Boston; Lucy P. Carner, Chicago; Elizabeth Cosgrove, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ralph G. Hurlin, New York City; Leonard W. Mayo, Cleve- 
land; Frances Taussig, New York City. Term expiring 1947: Maude T. 
Barrett, Washington, D. C.; Harry M. Cassidy, Toronto, Canada; Ru- 
dolph T. Danstedt, Pittsburgh; Mary B. Holsinger, Albany, N. Y.; Helen 
R. Jeter, Bethesda, Md.; Lillian J. Johnson, Seattle, Wash.; Elizabeth S. 
Magee, Cleveland 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Edgar M. Gerlach, Washington, D. C., Chairman. Term expiring 1945: 
Florence R. Day, Northampton, Mass.; Edgar M. Gerlach, Washington, 
D. C.; Frank Hertel, New York City; Lt. Louis E. Hosch, Chicago; Ruth 
E. Lewis, St. Louis; Margaret Steel Moss, Harrisburg, Pa. Term expiring 
1946: Ralph Bennett, Columbus, Ohio; Samuel Gerson, ‘St. Louis; Frank 
Z. Glick, Lincoln, Nebr.; Anna E. King, New York City; Robert F. Nel- 
son, Indianapolis; Ruth Smalley, Pittsburgh; Anna D. Ward, Baltimore. 
Term expiring 1947: Rollo Barnes, Boston; Fern L. Chamberlain, Pierre, 
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S. D.; the Rev. John J. Donovan, New York City; Genevieve Gabower, 
Washington, D. C.; Beth Muller, Chicago; Edith Dumont Smith, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Emil M. Sunley, Morgantown, W. Va. 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Ex officio: Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Trenton, N. J.; Elizabeth Wisner, New 
Orleans; Howard R. Knight, Columbus, Ohio. Term expiring 1945: 
Clara A. Kaiser, New York City; Kenneth W. Miller, Indianapolis. Term 
expiring 1946: Myron Falk, Baton Rouge, La.; Helaine Todd, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Term expiring 1947: Leah Feder, Pittsburgh; K. L. Messenger, 
Rochester, N. Y. Section Chairman: Marian M. Wyman, Houston, Texas; 
Chester Bower, Houston, Texas; Louise A. Root, Milwaukee; Donald S. 
Howard, New York City; William Haber, Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Major Chester R. Brown, New York City, Chairman. Mrs. William Jac- 
quette, Media, Pa.; Violet Greenhill, Austin, Texas 


COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE 


Herbert L. Willett, Jr., Washington, D. C., Chairman. Term expiring 
1945: Vilona P. Cutler, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Agnes S$. Donaldson, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Lynn D. Mowat, Los Angeles; Randel Shake, Indianapolis; 
Jean Sinnock, Denver; Herbert L. Willett, Jr., Washington, D. C. Term 
expiring 1946: William H. Bartlett, New Orleans; Grace A. Browning, 
Indianapolis; Norman B. Finch, Toledo, Ohio; Albert H. Jewell, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Oscar W. Kuolt, Rochester, N. Y.; Claire McCarthy, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mary B. Stotsenburg, Louisville, Ky. Term expiring 1947: 
Lucia J. Bing, Cleveland; Marie Duffin, New York City; Marcel Kovarsky, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Ralph J. Reed, Portland, Oreg.; Harold F. Strong, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.; Louis Towley, St. Paul, Minn.; Creed Ward, Cleveland 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 
Section I. SoctaL CasE Work 


Chairman: Marian M. Wyman, Houston, Texas 

Vice Chairman: Edith Grubb Ross, Baton Rouge, La. 
Term expiring 1945: Aleta Brownlee, San Francisco; Ruth Gartland, 
Pittsburgh; Gordon Hamilton, New York City; Florence Hollis, New 
York City; Ella W. Reed, Chicago. Term expiring 1946: Amy W. Greene, 
Baltimore; Isabel Burns Lindsay, Washington, D. C.; Lena Parrott, 
Augusta, Maine; Ethel Verry, Chicago; Henry L. Zucker, Cleveland. 
Term expiring 1947: Rae Carp, Cleveland; Lucile L. Chamberlin, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richard Chappell, Washington, D. C.; Nelle Lane Gard- 
ner, Pittsburgh; Ann P. Halliday, Philadelphia; Lucile Ahnawake Hast- 
ings, Denver 
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SEcTION II. SociAL Group Work 


Chairman: Chester Bower, Houston, Texas 

Vice Chairman: Emily West Day, Minneapolis 
Term expiring 1945: Ray Johns, New York City; Alma Elizabeth Johns. 
ton, Richmond, Va.; Clara A. Kaiser, New York City; Helen Rowe, 
Washington, D. C.; Dorothea Spellman, Denver. Term expiring 1946: 
William H. Bartlett, New Orleans; Laura M. McKeen, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Helen U. Phillips, Philadelphia; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, New 
York City; Douglas E. H. Williams, Ann Arbor, Mich. Term expiring 
1947: Elizabeth Baker, Montclair, N. J.; Louise Parrett Cochran, New 
York City; Leah K. Dickinson, Topaz, Utah; Fritz Redl, Detroit; Walter 
L. Stone, Nashville, Tenn. 


SecTION III. CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Louise A. Root, Milwaukee 

Vice Chairman: Clarence King, New York City 
Term expiring 1945: James T. Brunot, Washington, D. C.; Ruth Fitz- 
Simons, Olympia, Wash.; Lester B. Granger, New York City; Philip E. 
Ryan, Washington, D. C. Term expiring 1946: Linn Brandenburg, Chi- 
cago; Louis W. Horne, Lincoln, Nebr.; Virginia Howlett, Philadelphia; 
Louise A. Root, Milwaukee; T. Lester Swander, San Antonio, Texas. 
Term expiring 1947: Whitcomb H. Allen, San Antonio, Texas; Lorne W. 
Bell, Honolulu, Hawaii; Mrs. W. T. Bost, Raleigh, N. C.; Eva Hance, 
San Francisco; Mrs. R. A. Thorndike, Bar Harbor, Maine 


SecTion IV. SoctAL ACTION 


Chairman: Donald S. Howard, New York City 

Vice Chairman: Evelyn Hersey, Philadelphia 
Term expiring 1945: Ewan Clague, Washington, D. C.; Myron Falk, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Elizabeth S. Magee, Cleveland; Josephine Roche, 
New York City; J. Raymond Walsh, Washington, D. C. Term expiring 
1946: Donald S. Howard, New York City; Major Alvin R. Guyler, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edward M. Kahn, Atlanta, Ga.; Robert H. MacRae, De- 
troit; George D. Nickel, Los Angeles. Term expiring 1947: Helen A. 
Brown, Louisville, Ky.; Eveline M. Burns, Washington, D. C.; Edward 
S. Lewis, New York City; Alton A. Linford, Boston; Bertha C. Reynolds, 
New York City 


SecTION V. PuBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: William Haber, Washington, D. C. 
Vice Chairman: Phoebe Bannister, San Francisco 
Term expiring 1945: Robert E. Bondy, Washington, D. C.; William W. 


Burke, St. Louis; E. R. Goudy, Portland, Oreg.; Martha E. Phillips, Chi- 
cago; Louis Towley, St. Paul, Minn. Term expiring 1946: Amy B. Ed- 
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wards, Vancouver, B. C., Canada; John F. Hall, Seattle; A. E. Howell, 
Boston; J. Milton Patterson, Baltimore; James Hoge Ricks, Richmond, 
Va. Term expiring 1947: Isabel M. Devine, Portland, Oreg.; Selene Gif- 
ford, Alexandria, Va.; May O. Hankins, Richmond, Va.; Maria P. Rahn, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; Nadia Thomas, Kansas City, Mo. 


APPENDIX C: MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE CONFERENCE 


JUNE 19, 1945 


Because of the cancellation of the Annual Meeting of the Conference 
it was not possible to hold the usual Business Session. Under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and By-laws of the Conference, a special meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee was called to take the place of the regu- 
lar meetings of the Executive Committee usually held during the week of 
the Annual Meeting. In addition to the officers of the Conference and the 
members of the Executive Committee, the newly elected officers and 
Executive Committee members, the past presidents, the members of the 
Program and Editorial Committees, and the chairmen of all administra- 
tive committees were invited to be present and to participate. 

Present were: Dr. Potter, the President of the Conference, and the fol- 
lowing members of the Executive Committee: Mildred Arnold, Maude 
Barrett, Mary Holsinger, Ralph Hurlin, Kenneth L. M. Pray, the newly 
elected President of the Conference, and Frances Taussig. The follow- 
ing newly elected officers and members of the Executive Committee were 
also present: Sanford Bates, Stanley Davies, Ruth Gartland, and Robert 
P. Lane. As guests of the occasion the following also attended: Joseph 
Anderson, Brigadier Chester Brown, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, Bradley Buell, editor of Survey Midmonthly, Homer Folks, 
Emil Frankel, John M. Glenn, Shelby Harrison, Evelyn Hersey, Florence 
Hollis, Paul Kellogg, Russell Kurtz, Katharine F. Lenroot, Ollie Randall, 
and Gertrude Vaile and Howard R. Knight and Jane Chandler of the 
staff of the Conference. In addition a group of staff members and asso- 
ciates of Dr. Potter from the Department of Institutions and Agencies in 
Trenton, New Jersey, attended. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, the Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Knight, 
presented the financial statements. 


‘TREASURER’S REPORT 


A FINANCIAL statement at this point in the fiscal year can be at best an interim 
report. All bills are paid to date, and we had in the bank on May 31, 1945, a 
cash balance of $11,227.16. 

The cash receipts and balances amount to $33,127.62, and the expenditures 
have totaled $21,go0.46. In this figure are included the bill of $5,653.94 for the 
1944 Proceedings and $2,000.00 transferred from the operating account to a re 
serve fund. The operating expense for the current year so far has been $14,246.52. 

The estimated income for the balance of the year is $11,959.60 and the esti- 
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mated expenditures, $23,074.48. Adding these estimates to the actual income and 
expenditures to date indicates total estimated receipts for the year of $45,087.22 
and estimated expenditures of $44,974.94, leaving a small balance of $112.28. 
It is too early to give any final results of the effort to secure increased support 
this year from our agency members. Over $1200 has already been received, and 
more is coming in or has been pledged for future payment. So far the number 
of new memberships received from the local meetings has not been as large as we 
had hoped, but here again the reports are not all in. If the members continue to 
renew their memberships the rest of the year as they have so far, we should close 


the year without a crippling deficit. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


RECAPITULATION AND FOREGAST 


Income 
Cash Receipts and Balances 
Fanuary 1, 1945 -—“PMay 91, UOEG. oo es eine ee i eens $33,127.62 
Estimated Receipts (Budget Balance) 
June 1, 1945——Decemaber $1, 1945... 06 selects en cies 11,959.60 
Total Actual and Estimated Receipts................... $45,087.22 
Expenditures 
Expenditures: 
January 1, 894§——-May 31, 1945... 0 ieee ccc wee e wees $21,900.46 * 
Estimated Expenditures (Budget Balance) 
Jume 8, 1945—-December 31, 1948... cece cee ede 23,074.48 
Total Actual and Estimated Expenditures............... $44,974.94 
Ep A erry roe ret eee eee $ 112.28 


“Includes 1944 Proceedings, $5,653.94, and transfer to Reserve Fund, $2,000.00. 


OperaTinG Account, JANUARY 1, 1945—May 31, 1945 


Operating Balance, January 1, 1945............005.-020000005 seeeeses § 9,299.00 
Receipts, Budget: 
OE OEE OLE FOALS OEE SPE Oe eee eee $22,007.39 
ice is ca aug Sic ats mata wis «KR AIA ae ON 6 oe 3.00 
eT URINE PEL ASEPT. OL U0. OU. as 324.86 
Chomrtietioge A703 .2026.. 102 slldiGi Ad dA dd, 1,260.00 
DIES 6 dns fo pcs CELIA Vide Vie deb ASAE: 299.15 
ROME WOON... SSSA Aad 'l - 6livd> AE A TRITIGAS EE ee le ce ees $23,894.40 
Total Receipts and Balance..................... i thpsk an beswen $33,127.62 
Expenditures, Budget: 
Sg PEN AES 6 5 oo 55.5 ss See SSE TTS Ae age ome ge. Ree 
Er Teo es core Sete Sete ee ea eT 5: say 1,958.99 
A eee eee OL, DS GRETES silts bias .. 1,851.52 
Meee, Wt. 2c. 2oitar.« the. owsisls boded sebees eave 782.75 
RS een elle tals ode + s-naiss e206 6 sampamine sh hotants 313.04 
Telephone and telegraph................. Matai € vist os 339-93 
33 tet Apher’ 28 es ee ee 500.00 
Equipment and repair.................... Piety , 44.61 
INE OG Xirts EGGS <eex!..oHeded we wil thus hs ; 192.00 
Miscellanceoesiii::...5....5..... a ey wees ; ifs 142.08 
Total Expenditures, Operating Account........ ... +. $14,246.52 
Bill for 1944 Proceedings.......... we WAS Oslls . ia. 5053-94 
Transferred to Reserve Account..............-....+05. 2,000.00 
ET TTT Tee ee acre’ dele a ide A acaeell $21,900.46 
PRE OES ob Cea oF OAT SAU TU Oe Sone tldhbs, Diss. ie Leeda $11,227.16 


Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 


General administration............. icseavnes ee 
SPRPIIIIIGE «0040.00 «+ es aavenie acs , Pai oar tea 8.94 
Program Committee........ sl Bae eek eee 787.93 
Membership promotion.................. Apr : ae 
ee che 7 ee wae 340.13 
Office operation. .... Kanne dae MIP ss «ss, SOyr7e 
Retirement... .. eer ree ahs ar ac wiues bauk as 192.00 
Tei ans Sem cake y xe he ne secre Saas e Ae ee ee} O's 142.08 


US Ee ee ciireresik waatecies Ta vine eases $14,246.52 


OPERATING Account, JANUARY 1, 1945—May 31, 1945 


(Contains Only Net Receipts and Expenditures Properly 
Credited and Charged to the 1945 Budget) 


Budget Budget Budget 
Receipts: Estimate Receipts Difference . 
Ee SS. IE ra A RS . $33,354.00 $22,007.39 $11,346.61 
INU SAY 55 es RI CORE as 2,500.00 1,887.01 612.99 
TE Tire nuns te es sande FESneIaee Shia $35,854.00 $23,894.40 $11,959.60 
Expenditures: Allowed Expended Balance 
NE SET Ue ee URE Sy eek se og TN $19,180.00 $ 8,121.60 $11,058.40 
ER I PIS er ER le FRE 2,900.00 1,958.99 941.01 
era nee NR ete ag RD arn a a ..sss  Q,500.00 1,851.52 7,648.48 
NG tac PR oss vu te 5 <2 9 te A a ee 782.75 1,067.25 
NG Bares 2S Sa ce oC rete ae fs oe ery 600.00 313.04 286.96 
Telephone and telegraph.................... 500.00 339.93 160.07 
PEDALS SUNS JertEr Ooch Sea A . 1,200.00 500.00 700.00 
Equipment and repair.............. wi iets 100.00 44.61 55-39 
ES ne ee eg ages Bh 991.00 192.00 799-00 
es ae nle cam hinieaeiaenen « aces 500.00 142.08 357-92 
.. Ae re | PRP ERE) (CRIT POY ....+ $37,321.00 $14,246.52 $23,074.48 
Functional Distribution of Expenditures: 
General administration..................... $14,500.00 $ 6,803.72 $ 7,696.28 
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Stratus OF MEMBERSHIP, May, 1945 


Members $3.00 $5.00 $70.00 $25.00 Total 
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After discussion and tipon motion duly made and seconded it was 
voted to approve the statements. 

The report of the Committee on ‘Time and Place, of which Herbert 
Willett was chairman, was presented as follows: 


For obvious reasons the Time and Place Committee has had before it no invi- 
tations for the 1946 meeting nor can it give consideration to such a meeting and 
its location until such time as the present ruling of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation regarding conventions is lifted. No one knows when that time will 
come. It is quite probable that it will not be lifted until some time after the 
close of both wars. However, the Conference Executive Committee and its ad- 
ministrative officers should be in a position to take immediate action in the 
event that the ban is lifted in time to plan and organize an Annual Meeting in 
1946. 

In view of this, your Committee on Time and Place recommends that the 
question of the holding of an Annual Meeting in 1946 and the place and time 
thereof be referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Hersert L. WILvLerr 
Chairman, Committee on 
Time and Place 
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Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to approve the 
report as given. 

The report of the special committee appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to consider reorganization of the Conference Sections at the An- 
‘nual Meeting, Miss Leah Feder, chairman, was presented for final action. 
This report, which had been discussed and approved in principle at a 
previous meeting of the Executive Committee, follows: 


Your Committee, consisting of Leah Feder, Pittsburgh, chairman; Louise Root, 
Milwaukee; Mrs, Mary B. Holsinger, Albany, New York; Helaine Todd, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Myron Falk, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was authorized by the 
Program Committee of the Conference at its October meeting, and instructed 
to reconsider carefully the sectional organization of the Annual Meeting of the 
Conference. 

This is the year when such reconsideration must be given under the Consti- 
tution and By-laws. Moreover, certain recognized weaknesses have developed 
during the past five years of experience with the present setup. In order to secure 
the benefit of the thinking of Conference members throughout the country, a 
memorandum was sent to about one hundred leaders in as many different cen- 
ters, outlining the weaknesses of the present system as they are now seen and 
asking for constructive suggestions. In this way the Committee hoped to secure, 
not only constructive suggestions for improvement, but also the opinion of the 
membership of the Conference regarding the strength and weakness of the pres- 
ent system of organizing the program of the Annual Meeting. An article based 
on the memorandum was also published in the October issue of the Conference 
Bulletin. Responses were received from more than thirty of the centers, which 
showed that groups of Conference members, with other social workers, had given 
the problem careful consideration. 

The Committee met for a two-day session in New York early in December and 
carefully considered the reports that had been received. At the end of two days 
certain recommendations were agreed upon and were presented informally to 
the Program Committee on the following day. The Program Committee, in turn, 
approved the recommendations in principle but deferred final action until 
presentation of the formal written report and recommendations at its next 
meeting. 

The Committee feels that what is needed, is not a complete reorganization of 
the present system of sections and their methods of work, but further adaptations 
of the same principles of organization. All the proposed recommendations can 
be carried into effect by action of the Program Committee and approval by the 
Executive Committee and without amendment to the Constitution and By-laws. 
If approved, they can be put into effect for the Annual Meeting of 1946. 

It is therefore recommended: 

1. That the number of sections be increased from the present five to twelve, in 
order to place definite responsibility for the presentation of material from cer- 
tain areas which have not been adequately represented in the past and to relieve 
the pressure for subject matter on certain of our existing sections. It is clearly 
understood that neither this series of sections nor any other that could be pro- 
posed would be mutually exclusive in scope. It is also clearly understood that 
in many instances subject matter will be of interest and concern to several of 
the proposed sections and that joint sessions of these sections would be profitable 
from time to time. In listing the sections below, a certain number of meetings is 
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allocated for each one during the week of the Conference, in accordance with a 
later recommendation, and also the number of those meetings which could be 
devoted to a series of simultaneous group meetings or group discussions as has 
been the practice in the past. The final column is the total number of potential 
meetings which a section could hold, under the proposed plan, during the week 
of the Conference. Whether or not the device of simultaneous group meetings 
or group discussions is used or the maximum number of meetings is planned in 
any given year is at the discretion of the Section Committee. It should be noted 
that the total number of potential meetings is approximately the same as the 
present total number of meetings held by sections and special committees. There- 
fore, while the number of sections is increased, the total number of potential 
meetings under the direct auspices of the Conference has not been increased. In 
each case the scope of the section is indicated, but in no case is it intended that 
this shall limit the scope of the sections. Only as programs are worked out 
by the Program Committee can the finer definitions of interest and concern 
become certain. The proposed sections are as follows: 
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I. Social Case Work 6 2 14 


This section would cover both the theory and practice of basic case work, case work 
as used in family situations or with the family as the unit, medical social work, 
psychiatric case work, and the applications of case work principles except as assigned 
to other sections. 


II. Child Care 3 l 7 
This section would cover the discussion of case work with children, home care, adop- 


tion, aid to dependent children, institutional care, illegitimacy, and child welfare 
services. 


If. Delinquency 3 1 7 

This section would cover case work with delinquents and predelinquents, problems of 
juvenile and adult delinquency, probation and parole, detention, jails, prisons, juvenile 
courts, correctional schools, and institutions. 


er * 
IV. The Aged 3 1 ” 

This section would cover case work services for the aged, institutional care, housing, 
occupational activities, recreation, and medical care for the aged. 


V. Group Work 6 2 14 


This is a continuation of the present section and would cover both the methods of 
group work and the application of those methods. 


VI. Community Organization and 

Planning 6 2 14 
This is a continuation of the present section on community organization. It would 
cover such subjects as social planning, both in the public and the private field, councils 
of social agencies, councils in special fields such as recreation, financing of social work, 
social research, public education and the interpretation of social work, and the organi- 
zation of social forces in the community. 
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VII. Public Welfare 4 1 8 


This section would cover questions in social security, public assistance, Federal, state, 
and local relationships and responsibilities, problems of public welfare, employment 
services, and the like. Basic case work and other methods common to all social work 
would be handled in other sections. 


VIII. Health 3 1 7 

This section would recognize a long-felt need for the presentation of health topics on 
the Conference program. Such subjects as rehabilitation, which involves health prob- 
lems, medical care, the chronically ill, the physically handicapped, social hygiene, 
the cost of medical care, turberculosis and other special diseases, and the like would 
be considered. 


IX. Mental Health 3 1 ” 

This is a new section in response to an increasing demand for greater opportunity 
for the discussion of the problems of mental health. Such topics as the maintenance 
of mental health, institutional care, and clinics would come within its scope. 


X. Industrial and Economic Problems 3 1 7 
Within the scope of this section would come such basic economic and industrial prob- 
lems as unemployment, housing, management and labor, and relations among social 
work and industry and labor, 


XI. Methods of Social Action 3 1 ” 

This section would be for the discussion of methods of securing social action, not for 
taking action in relation to a particular proposal. The discussion of the ways and 
means of securing good legislation or defeating bad proposals, preparation of specific 
bills, methods of working with legislative and political leadership, securing changes 
in administrative practice, governmental organization, and so forth could well be 
found in this section. 


XII. Administration 4 1 8 

This section would cover the various problems of staff and board administrators in 
the social work field. Such topics might well be public relations, relations to staff and 
board, recruiting and training of personnel, personnel practice within the agency, 
interpretation of social work to the public, budgetary and financing methods, policy 
making, and relations with boards and volunteers. 


2. That the size of section committees be reduced from fifteen to nine mem- 
bers, three of whom are elected each year for a three-year term, in addition to 
the officers, chairman, and vice chairman who are also elected. We hope in this 
way to make the section committee more workable in a practical way. While it 
reduces the working unit to a more manageable size, this recommendation at 
the same time increases by about a.third the number of persons having some 
direct responsibility for program building. 

3. That a varying number of meetings be allotted to each section instead of the 
standard six, one each day of Conference week, as heretofore. The proposed 
allotments are listed with the names of the proposed section in the first of 
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these recommendations. This number of meetings could be expanded or con- 
tracted at the discretion of the Program Committee in the light of experience. 

4. That the Program Committee assume more definite responsibility, particu- 
larly for the selection each year of one or more outstanding current problems 
to be presented by some particular section or at a joint meeting of several 
designated sections. In this way the Program Committee at the beginning of 
the Conference year could select one or more topics of great importance and 
arrange for their presentation before a meeting consisting of the groups or 
sections which are or should be directly concerned. 

5- That joint sessions between sections be encouraged wherever such joint 
planning will strengthen the program. 

6. That the Program Committee assume the responsibility, which it already 
has under the Constitution, for adding, abolishing, or changing the scope of any 
section, at any time, in the light of current experience. 

7. That the Executive Committee appoint the new section committee and 
officers until such time as the constitutional processes of election will provide 
for them. 

8. That the special committees be retained but that they be organized by the 
Program Committee only under very exceptional circumstances. 

Respectfully submitted, 

LEAH FEDER 
Chairman, Special Committee 
of the Program Committee 
to Reconsider Sectional 
Organization 


After discussion and upon motion duly made and seconded it was 
voted to adopt the report of the Committee. Its provisions become effec- 
tive immediately. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations, Edgar Gerlach, chair- 
man, was then presented, giving nominations for the officers of the Con- 
ference, the Executive Committee, the Committee on Nominations, and 
the officers and committee members of the sections for election in 1946. 
This report was printed in full in the July Bulletin of the Conference. 
In accordance with the constitutional provision no action was taken on 
this report. However, any group of twenty-five members in good stand- 
ing can make additional nominations by petition, providing the petitions 
are filed in the Conference office prior to December go, 1945. 

It was pointed out that although the initial appointment of the chair- 
men and committee members of the new sections is a responsibility of 
the Executive Committee, the Secretary had asked the Committee on 
Nominations to give consideration to a slate for these new sections at the 
same time it prepared the regular slate of nominations. Upon motion duly 
made and seconded it was voted that the nominations for the new sections 
for immediate appointment as presented by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions be declared elected by the Executive Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Tellers, William Blackburn, chair- 
man, was then presented: 
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OFFICERS 


President: Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
Philadelphia. 

First Vice President: Arlien Johnson, Dean, Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Second Vice President: Paul T. Beisser, Secretary and General Manager, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, St. Louis Provident Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Third Vice President: Sanford Bates, Commissioner, State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Elsa Castendyck, Director of Research, Social Service Division, Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Stanley P. Davies, 
General Director, Community Service Society of New York, New York City; 
Ruth Gartland, Professor of Social Case Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Helen W. Hanchette, General Secretary, 
Cleveland Associated Charities, Cleveland; Robert P. Lane, Executive Director, 
Welfare Council of New York City, New York City; George W. Rabinoff, Asso- 
ciate Executive Director, the Jewish Charities of Chicago and Jewish Welfare 
Fund of Chicago, Chicago; Wilma Walker, Dean of Students, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago 


CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Bernice Bish, Executive Secretary, Provident Family and Children’s Service, 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Rev. John J. Donovan, Director, Division of Families, 
Catholic Charities, New York City; Edward S. Lewis, Executive Secretary, New 
York Urban League, New York City; Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary, 
Public Health Federation, Better Housing League and Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bernard A. Roloff, Director of Public Relations, 
Community Fund and Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh; John Slawson, 
Executive Vice President, American Jewish Committee, New York City; Nellie 
L. Woodward, Executive Director, Family and Children’s Agency, San Francisco 


SEcTION I. SociaAL CAsE Work 


Chairman: Esther E. Twente, Assistant Professor of Sociology. University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Committee Members: Florence M. Mason, Assistant Director, Catholic Chari- 
ties, Cleveland; Mazie F. Rappaport, Chief, Protective Service, Department of 
Public Welfare of Baltimore, Baltimore; Audrey F. Sayman, Assistant Professor 
of Social Case Work, Tulane School of Social Work, New Orleans; Bernice 
Scroggie, Supervisor, Division for Children, State Department of Social Security, 
Olympia, Wash.; Marjorie J. Smith, head, Department of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


SEcTION II. SociAL Group Work 


Chairman: Gertrude Wilson, Professor of Social Group Work, School of 
Applied Social Sciences, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
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Vice Chairman: Walter Kindelsperger, Associate Professor of Social Group 
Work, Tulane School of Social Work, New Orleans 

Committee Members: Vilona Cutler, General Secretary, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Instructor in Group Work, School 
of Social Work, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; W. T. McCullough, 
Research Secretary, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, Cleveland; John C. Neu- 
bauer, Executive Director, San Francisco Boys’ Club, San Francisco; Elizabeth 
Thomas, Group Work Consultant, Child Welfare Division, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Denver; Edith I. Yeomans, Director, Union Settlement, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Section III. CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: John B. Dawson, Executive Director, Community Fund of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia 

Vice Chairman: Lyman S. Ford, Director, Health and Welfare Planning De- 
partment, Community Chests and Councils, New York City 

Committee Members: Richard Bachman, Executive Secretary, Council of 
Social Agencies, Detroit; Leila Johnson, Chief of Public Assistance, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Columbia, S. C.; R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secre- 
tary, Urban League of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; Leroy A. Ramsdell, Executive 
Secretary, Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies, Hartford, Conn.; 
Ralph J. Reed, Executive Secretary, Portland Community Chest and Council of 
Social Agencies, Portland, Oreg. 


SecTIon IV. Soctat ACTION 


Chairman: Arthur E. Fink, Associate Director, Social Protection Division, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Vice Chairman: Howard E. Jensen, Chairman, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Committee Members: Louise C. Odencrantz, Executive Director, Social Work 
Vocational Bureau, New York City; Masao Satow, program staff (Service to 
West Coast Evacuees) National Council, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Milwaukee; Gustav L. Schramm, judge, Allegheny County Juvenile Court, Pitts- 
burgh; Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Associate Professor of Applied Christianity, Union 
Theological Seminary, and Lecturer, New School for Social Research, New 
York City; Helen L. Witmer, Supervisor of Research, Smith College School 
for Social Work, and editor, “Smith College Studies in Social Work,” Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Section V. PuBLic WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Louis Towley, Assistant Chief, County Services Unit, Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice Chairman: Emil Frankel, Director, Division of Statistics and Research, 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 

Committee Members: Ruth Bowen, Technical Assistant, Bureau of Social 
Security, State Department of Social Welfare, Lansing, Mich.; H. E. Chamber- 
lain, Consulting Psychiatrist, Youth Center, Great Union High and Junior 
College, Sacramento, Calif.; Catherine Manning, General Case Supervisor, City 
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Department of Public Welfare, and Instructor in Social Case Work, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; Harry O. Page, Commissioner of Health and 
Welfare, State Department of Health and Welfare, Augusta, Maine; Howard 
Russell, Director, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago. 


Kenneth L. M. Pray, a member of the Organizing Committee for the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Meeting, reported informally on the results of 
the meeting of the Committee held earlier in the day. This is the first 
meeting of this Committee that has been held, and their thinking and 
planning are of necessity tentative. There was no question but what the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Meeting of the Conference should be made.a 
special and great occasion. There was some discussion of exploring the 
possibilities of inviting the International Conference of Social Work to 
hold its next quadrennial meeting, which will also be due in that year, in 
this country during the week preceding or succeeding the meeting of the 
National Conference. There also has been some discussion as to the possi- 
bilities of preparing a history of the National Conference of Social Work 
which would, at the same time, be substantially a history of the develop- 
ment of American social work during the last three quarters of a century. 
The Organizing Committee will prepare a more definite recommenda- 
tion for presentation to the Executive Committee at its next meeting. 

The Secretary presented the list of Associate and Special Groups that 
should come before the Executive Committee at this time for their 
annual approval: 


AssociATE Groups 


American Association for Applied Psychology 

American Association for the Study of Group Work 

American Association of Medical Social Workers 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers 

American Association of School Social Workers 

American Association of Schools of Social Work 

American Association of Social Workers 

American Association on Mental Deficiency 

American Federation of International Institutes 

American Foundation for the Blind 

American Home Economics Association, Social Welfare and Public Health 
Department 

American Legion National Child Welfare Division 

American National Red Cross 

American Public Welfare Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America 

Child Welfare League of America 

Church Conference of Social Work 

Committee on Volunteer Service of Community Chests and Councils 

Common Council for American Unity 

Community Chests and Councils 

Family Welfare Association of America 
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Home Missions Council of North America 

Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social Work 

National Association for Aid to Dependent Children 

National Association of Goodwill Industries 

National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 

National Association of Seamen’s Welfare Agencies 

National Association of Training Schools 

National Board, Young Women’s Christian Associations 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare 

National Consumers’ League 

National Council, Young Men’s Christian Associations 

National Council Church Mission of Help 

National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship 

National Council on Rehabilitation 

National Council Protestant Episcopal Church, Division of Christian Social 
Relations 

National Federation of Settlements 

National Probation Association 

National Publicity Council 

National Society for Crippled Children 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 

National Travelers Aid Association 

National Tuberculosis Association 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America 

Salvation Army 

Social Service Exchange Committee of Community Chests and Councils 

State Conference Secretaries 


SPECIAL GROUPS 


Committee on Supervised Homemaker Service 

Committee on Unmarried Parenthood 

Indian Affairs Forum 

National Association of Employed Officers of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association 

National Committee on Housing Associations 

National Federation of Social Workers 

Save the Children Federation 

Social Work Vocational Bureau 

United Service Organizations 


Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted to approve the list 
of Associate and Special Groups as presented for the 1946 Annual 
Meeting. 

The Secretary, Mr. Knight, reported informally on the local, one-day 
meetings of the National Conference of Social Work held this year in 
place of the usual Annual Meeting. Meetings have ben held in more than 
160 communities in forty-one states, the District of Columbia, and Can- 
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ada. The total attendance is known to have been more than seventeen 
thousand; there are still some thirty meetings from which reports have 
not yet been received. On the whole, the plan has worked well and has 
been favorably received. It is generally agreed, however, that such a 
plan does not take the place of the regular Annual Meeting of the Con- 
ference except as an emergency measure. If it is not possible to hold the 
usual Annual Meeting in 1946 a further adaptation of this plan could 
well be used. A more complete report is published in the July Bulletin. 

Brigadier Chester Brown then presented the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions: 


Never before in its history has the National Conference of Social Work been 
forced to adjust itself so drastically to peculiar conditions. For the first time in 
nearly three quarters of a century it has been impossible to hold an Annual 
Meeting bringing together social workers from the United States and Canada 
in a designated community, yet never before have the problems of social work 
and social workers been so many and so complex. 

Because of global war and its attendant vicissitudes, plans for the Conference 
had of necessity to remain fluid, and subject to constant re-examination and 
revision. Some who had accepted responsibility for the preparation of papers* 
had to change their personal plans under pressure of war conditions. Numerous 
restrictions have added to the burden of communication and information be- 
tween the Conference staff and its membership. 

In spite of these and other difficult circumstances—in some instances because 
of them—the Conference has been able to contribute to the growth and im- 
provement of social work and social workers in this land. It has penetrated into 
areas hitherto unaffected by it. Meetings in lieu of the annual gathering have 
been held in more than 150 communities, most of them too small to have accom- 
modated the Conference. This is, in no small measure, due to the leadership 
of our President. The Committee on Resolutions, therefore, offers the following 
resolution: 

The membership of the National Conference of Social Work, by action of 
the Executive Committee and others at this Annual Meeting, takes pride in the 
organization and its President, and expresses to her, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, sincere 
thanks and appreciation for her leadership. Her acceptance of difficulty, her 
devotion to duty, her ingenuity in using the peculiar present as a means of 
promoting the usefulness and well-being of the Conference are an inspiration to 
our entire constituency. She leaves office but retains our genuine esteem and 
affection. 


Mrs. WILLIAM A. JACQUETTE 
Mrs. VIOLET GREENHILL 
BRIGADIER CHESTER R. Brown, Chairman 


Upon motion duly made and seconded the report was unanimously 
and enthusiastically adopted. 

The retiring President of the Conference, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, then 
spoke of some of the results of this year’s experience and of the responsi- 
bilities that will face the Conference and social work in the succeeding 
years. She then presented the new President of the Conference, Kenneth 
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L. M. Pray, of Philadelphia, who in accepting the office pledged con- 


tinued support of the Conference and its program in the year ahead. 
There being no further business the meeting was adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp R. KNIGHT 
General Secretary 
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Adams vs. Tanner, Brandeis minority 
opinion, 161 

“Adolescent Changes as a Factor in De- 
linquency” (Redl), 319 

Adolescents, teen-age centers, 264-73; girls’ 
emotional development, 275; behavior 
problems, 317; period of emotional 
stress: effect, 318; delinquency: difficulty 
of relating self to adults, 319; shop work, 
319; other educational programs, 319 ff.; 
intensive group therapy, 320; see also 
Boys’ clubs; Girls; Juvenile delinquents; 
Teen-age centers; Youth 

Adoptive parents, age limitations, 300; 
see also Child adoption 

Aged, the, see Old age 

Agencies, must assume responsibility for 
volunteer service, 207 ff.; codrdination of 
Federal, in a department of health and 
welfare essential, 232; see also Foreign 
relief agencies; Psychiatric agencies; 
Social agencies; United States Employ- 
ment Service 
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adolescence, 318 
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Aid to dependent children, see Children, 
aid to dependent 
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Italy, 55, 56 
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220-27, 239; insurance coverage of mem- 
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mittees, 223; most effective method of 
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they would like to see considered by 
councils of social agenciés, 225 
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American Legion, 166, 265 

American Medical Association, 10, 324, 332 

American National Red Cross, 52, 166, 227, 
239; part in health and welfare pro- 
grams in liberated areas, 54; civilian 
relief unit, 55; representatives assigned 
to regional AMG health and welfare 
officers, 56; civilian relief workers, in 
Western Europe, 56; psychiatric social 
work, 85; professional social work service 
offered to groups in military hospital at 
point of discharge, 93-103; medical ex- 
aminations given volunteers, 206; local 
chapter and volunteer office working 
closely together, 207; A. F. of L. central 
labor bodies’ fund raising for, 223 

Home Service: returning servicemen 
as seen in, 103-8; anxieties which families 
bring to, 103; work of District of Colum- 
bia chapter, 112 

American Public Health Association, 328 

American Public Welfare Association, 5, 8 
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American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
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Andrews, Matthew Page, 182n 

Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, 24 

Antidiscrimination law, 45-49 

Antisocial characters, readjustment to 
civilian status, 91 

Assistance, general: inequities, 146; recom- 
mendations of Social Security Board, 
146, 147, 148; number receiving: amounts 
too small, 149; will be minimized by un- 
employment service, 158 

public, see Public assistance 

Associated Youth Serving Organizations, 
252; Committee on Personnel making 
job descriptions, 253 
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family allowances, 174, 181 


Barden-La Follette Act, 331 

Barnard, Chester I., quoted, 192 

Behavior, antisocial: symptom of emo- 
tional maladjustment, 244 

Bent, J. R., and F. E. Poole, 346 

Beveridge, Sir William, 181 

Beveridge Report, 171, 177 

Big Brothers, 244 

Big Sisters, 244 

Bill drafting for social legislation, 362 

Bill of Rights, 134 

Birth rate, French Canadian, 170, 171, 175, 
177; effects of family allowances on, 175 

Blanchard, Ralph, quoted, 235 

Blind, included in functional study of the 
aged, 342 

aid to the, 146, 148, 153; average 
monthly payments, 149, 155; years of 
residence in state required, 150; citizen- 
ship requirement, 151 

Bliss, W. D. P., 161 

Blood substitutes, 327 

Bowes, William, 69, 71 

Boys’ clubs, teen-age canteens, 265; see also 
Teen-age centers 

Boy Scouts, 209; national orientation 
courses, 254, 255; teen-age canteens, 265 

Brandeis, Justice, 161 

Brooklyn Workers’ Personal Service Bu- 
reau, 239 

Building trades, effort to assure equal 
work opportunities to all members, 221 

Bureau of Public Welfare, 166 


CDVO, see Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Offices 

C.1.0., see Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations 

Cabot, Richard, 5 

Camden, N. J., A. F. of L. and C.1.0. pro- 
gram for prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency, 222 

Camp Fire Girls, 209; teen-age canteens, 
265; national orientation courses, 254, 
255 

Canada, family allowances, 169-81; income 
taxes, 170; social security, 171 ff.; rela- 
tions between French, and English- 


speaking, 177; Health and Welfare De- 
partment, 178; see also Quebec 

Canadian Association of Social Workers, 
173 

Canadian Congress of Labour, 173 

Canadian Welfare Council, 173 

Cancer, 336 

Canteens, teen-age, see Teen-age centers 

Capital and labor, 3 

Cardiac diseases, 336; functional capacity 
of patients, 341 

Carlson, A. J., 346 

Case work, foundation of, laid, 5; moved 
into new settings, 8; a cold term, 217 

Case work agency, use of psychiatric con- 
sultation, 242-50; correlating force be- 
tween psychiatrist and case worker, 249; 
see also Family case work agency 

Case workers, function of, to make a 
psychiatric diagnosis? 248; Negro, 309 

Center for Veterans and War Workers, 
proposed, 123 

Central referral bureaus, 224 

Chamber of Commerce poll, 142 

Charity, private outstripped public in 
philosophy and feadership, 5 

Charity organization movement, 4 

Chase, Stuart, 230 

Chests and Councils, Inc., 191 

Chicago Council of Social Agencies, 274 

Chicago Orphan Asylum, adoptive work, 
296 ff.; disqualified adoptive applicants 
not accepted by, 299 

Child adoption, general interest in: 
“musts” in adoption standards, 294; 
program: can standards be maintained 
without sacrificing flexibility? 294-304; 
private channels often unqualified to 
make placements, 296; the “tagged 
baby,” 301; inevitable variables, 303 

Child bearing a problem of emancipation, 
275» 279 

Child care centers, Union Organization 
for Social Service granted funds to 
operate, 239 

Child guidance clinic, 291 

Child labor, prevention of, fought for by 
organized labor, 220 

Children, allowance for servicemen’s, 117 ff. 
(see also Family allowances); receiving 
survivors benefits, 150 (see also Old age 
and survivors insurance); treatment of 
emotionally disturbed, 244; school social 
worker and social development of, 284; 
“self-expression” theories, 287; school 
worker’s contribution to the individual 
child, 288; better general mental health 
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a by-product of better use of school, 
291; must be prepared for task of main- 
taining world at peace, 292; see also 
Adolescents; Juvenile delinquents; Negro 
children 

—— aid to dependent, 146, 148, 153; aver- 
age monthly payments, 149, 155; maxi- 
mum residence in state required, 150; 
provisions of Social Security Act which 
limit, 151; allowances for wife and chil- 
dren of servicemen contrasted with, 153; 
removal of matching maximums needed, 
153; expected to decline, 158; principle 
of special, recognized in various social 
services, 174 

Children’s agency, adoptive service, 296; 
caring for Negro children, 305-15; func- 
tion of, as a community service, 306 

Children’s Bureau, 306, 334 

Children’s charter, 313 

Child welfare services, modifications to 
meet needs of dependent Negro chil- 
dren, 305-13 

Chrysler Corporation, 346 

Churches, seeking to find way back to the 
people, 1; leadership in teen-age centers, 
265 

Churchill, Winston, 21 

Citizen, development of, as a social being 
the prime objective of government, 284 

Citizenship, requirements as condition of 
eligibility for public assistance, 151 

City planning, integration of health and 
welfare planning with, 182 

Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices, 205, 
209 

Civilian labor market, 29 

Civilian life, few communities provide 
social work service at point of dramatic 
change in, 100 

Civilian populations in liberated areas, 
physical effects of war upon, 50; military 
responsibility for, 51; distinction be- 
tween program of civilian supply and 
relief program, 52; Red Cross assistance 
in relief program, 55 

Civilian supply program, purpose, 53 

Claxton, Brooke, 176 

Cleckley, Hervey, 322 

Cleveland C.I.O. Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, 239 

Client-worker relationship for service only, 
353 

Clinic social worker, 291 

Clothing, distributed by American Red 
Cross, 56, 57 

Colleges and universities, effect of war, 38 
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Colonial questions, postwar, 23 

Columbus, Ohio, trade union coéperation 
in health and welfare work, 223 

Committee for Congested Production 
Areas, 68 

Committee of Medical Economics, 12 

Committee on Discrimination of the War 
Council, 46 

Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
328 

Commons, John R., 161 

Community, responsibility in reconversion 
planning, 42; duty to adjust state and 
national programs to its needs, 43; plan- 
ning and codrdinating services for 
veterans, 74-84; three problems which 
need consideration by, 112; wide varia- 
tions among, in assistance standards and 
payments, 155; mecessary to develop 
measures of local fiscal ability, 156; 
heightened participation of citizens in 
service of, 204; belongs to all who live 
in it, 229; must build a social order 
that protects those who cannot protect 
themselves, 313; delinquency a reflection 
of lacks in, 314 

Community chests, 195; united approach 
for funds, 8; educating agencies to think 
in terms of community needs, 252 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 193, 
201, 239 

Volunteer Committee, 205; leader- 
ship and assistance to local operating 
agencies, 210 

Community councils, 8 

Community information center, local em- 
ployment office as, 165, 

Community planning, central planning 
body, 77; integration of health and wel- 
fare planning with, 182-90; large-scale, 
required by military camps, naval reser- 
vations, and war industries, 192; total, a 
large and intricate task, 196; small cities 
need advice of expert in, 200; C.I.O. 
participation in, and social administra- 
tion, 234 ff.; for teen-age canteens, 272, 
273 

Community Radio Council, 206 

Community relations, 218 

“Community service agency,” 168 

Community Services for Veterans, 75, 7 

Community war fund campaigns, A. F. of 
L. central labor bodies’ fund raising for, 
223; C.I.O. contributions, 230 

Compass, 214 

Conference of Professional Schools of 
Recreation and Group Work, 254, 260 
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Conference on Services for Negro Chil- 
dren, 306 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
juvenile delinquency program in Cam- 
den, 222f.; labor participation com- 
mittees, 223; participation in health and 
welfare planning, 228-33; contributions 
to community war funds, 230; participa- 
tion and representation of, feared by 
social work, industry, and government, 
231; concept of role in development of a 
healthier nation, 232; participation in 
community social administration and 
planning, 234 ff.; training industrial 
workers as official welfare referral agents 
in plants, 237; advocates government 
responsibility for health and welfare of 
citizens, 240 

Personal Service Department: case 

work and referral service for merchant 

seamen, 238 

Political Action Committee, 229, 240 

Conservative Party, Canada, progressive 
social program, 171; voted for family 
allowances, 173 

Consultation, professional: on a fee-for- 
service basis, 8 

Coéperative Commonwealth Federation, 
171 

Cost-of-living studies, 171 

Council of social agencies, 8; labor partici- 
pation committees, 223; need to secure 
coéperation of trade unions: types of 
problem considered, 225; labor's con- 
tinued interest in social work depends 
on, 227; results of coéperation between 
unions and, 234; have brought agencies 
together for common planning, 252; De- 
troit study, 253; student stipend granted 
by, in Detroit, 260 

Councils on legislation, 361 

County chests, 195 

Curriculum building, 7, 13 


Davidson, George F., 179 

DDT, 327 

Death benefit funds of A. F. of L., 220 

Death rate, high among Negroes,’ 305; 
from disease in Army, 326; decline in, 
329, 333; by diseases, 334, 335; diseases 
causing highest, 336 

Debt, public, 39 

Demobilization period, unemployment, 36 

Demobilization rate, 75, 

Dentistry, Army program, 326; incidence 
of disease, 336 
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Dentists, maldistribution, 335, 338; post- 
war training, 335 

De Pelchin Faith Home and Children’s 
Bureau, Houston, Negro Child Center, 
305-13; community support and interest, 
312 

Depression, postwar, 37; A. F. of L. unions’ 
share-the-work programs, 220 

Detroit, training workshop for civilian de- 
fense volunteers, 209; work of Council 
of Social Agencies in, 253, 260 

—— Junior Chamber of Commerce, 206 

Detroit Association for the Study of Group 
Work, 209 

Detroit Council of Girl Scouts, 209 

Detroit-Willow Run, population, 69 

Deutch, Helene, 275 

Dewey, Thomas, 48 

Disability insurance, 143, 149 

Discrimination, laws prohibiting, on 
grounds of race, creed, color, 45-49; 
other forms, 48 

Disease, Army findings, 325, 334; Army and 
civilian rates compared, 326; in which 
incidence and fatality are reduced, 
326f.; control of infections, 330, 334; 
death rates, 334, 335, 336; where research 
is most needed, 336; deficiencies in 
knowledge and care of mentally ill, 337; 
differentiation of the aging process from, 
$49 

District of Columbia, needs of veterans 
studied by Red Cross Home Service and 
private family agency, 112; public assist- 
ance programs, 149 

Doctors, see Physicians 

Douglas, Paul, 174, 181 

Drew, George, 173 

Drug addicts, 88 

D’s, the five, 324 

D’s, the three, 196 

Dublin, Louis I., quoted, 232 

Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 23 


Eastern North Carolina USO Area Coun- 
cil, 197 ff. 

East Prussia, 21 

Economic conditions, death and disability 
rates associated with, 334; inseparable 
factor in progress toward better health, 
339 

Economic readjustments in reconversion 
period, 26-44; removal of wartime con- 
trols, 32 — 

Economic system, final test of an, 197; 
what social workers do and do not know 
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about an adequate: responsibility for 
social action, 352 

Education, effect of war on educational 
system: age at leaving school must be 
raised, 38; as a solvent of discrimination 
problems, 49; program needed for de- 
linquents and other adolescents, 314 ff.; 
see also Schools of social work; Train- 
ing 

Educators, revising and revitalizing pro- 
gram, 1 

Eisenhower, General Dwight D., 55 

El Centro, Calif., A. F. of L. unions’ sum- 
mer camp for underprivileged children, 
222 

Eliot, Martha, 334 

“Emergency military period,” 51 

Emotional maladjustment, desirability of 
psychiatric interpretation and guidance, 
244; relation to delinquency, 315, 316; 
emotionally conflicted children, 316 f.; 
emotionally ill adolescents, 321 

Employment, maintenance of high-level in 
postwar period, 31; veterans’ right to re- 
employment in prewar jobs, 39; high- 
level, our national objective, 44; oppor- 
tunity for, set up as a civil right, 47; 
equal opportunity, 48; emergency, 152; 
intensive planning, 167; shop and other 
work for adolescents, 319; of the aged, 
344-47; other handicapped groups, 
345 

——full: can be achieved, 30; test of econ- 
omy’s capacity to insure, 32; need to 
explore implications of national budget 
to fill gap, 40; will require concentrated 
efforts of government, business, labor, 
and the public, 73; concern of entire 
community, 226; necessary to health 
program, 339 

Employment service, only a national, can 
advise migrants intelligently, 41; agencies 
forbidden to employ discriminatory 
practices, 47; need for a highly efficient, 
73; public office once an experiment in 
social reform, 161; nationally established 
labor exchanges, 162 

Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 161 

Environment, unfortunate conditions as 
causes of delinquency, 314, 317 

Europe, resistance groups in Nazi con- 
quered countries, 17; moving, politically, 
Left of center, 18; postwar trend toward 
directed economy, 19; Churchill’s pre- 
dilection for monarchical regimes, 21; 
future of small nations, 22 

Everett, Edith, quoted, 287 
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Fair employment policies, 29 

Faith for Living (Mumford), 197 

Family, can be considered as a whole under 
a single agency, 159; Negro, 310; see also 
Negroes 

Family allowances, for dependents of serv- 
icemen, 117; unique economic problems 
created, 118 

—— in Canada, 169-81; contribution to- 
ward postwar goal of economic pros- 
perity, 172; chief arguments used by 
critics, 173 ff.; first installment on a new 
program of social security, 177; registra- 
tion form, 178; significance of experi- 
ment for U. S., 180 

Family Allowances Act, Canadian, 169, 
174; passed unanimously, 173; lack of 
adequate research and planning; fail- 
ure of Dominion to consult provinces, 
177 

Family Allowances Administration, Can- 
ada, codperative arrangements with 
social agencies, 179 

“Family Allowances Registration Form,” 
178 

Family case work agency, private: return- 
ing serviceman as seen in, 109-15 

Family Service Association, Washington, 
D. C., service to veterans and their 
families, 110 

Family Service Bureau of the United 
Charities of Chicago, Women’s Service 
Division, 274 

Family Welfare Association of America, 
113 

Far East, problems that await United Na- 
tions in, 23 

Farmville, N. C., 197 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
169 

Federal funds, expended by states for 
assistance, 149 

Federal Government, programs to assist 
veterans, 39; obligation to assist veterans 
in readjusting to civilian life, 42; share 
in old age assistance under Social Secur- 
ity Act, 150; aid for medical research, 
326, 327; national health program, 
328 ff.; aid to states and communities 
for health services, 329, 339; aid neces- 
sary for hospital increase, 330; responsi- 
bility for the mentally ill: amounts 
spent, 337 

Federal matching provisions of Social 
Security Act, 146, 153 

Federal Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, 123 
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Federal Security Administration Office of 
Community War Services, 193 

Federal work programs, 152 

Federation of Settlements, professional 
training required, 254, 255; head work- 
ers’ Orientation to settlement work, 256; 
main tool in developing workers, 257 

Financial needs of serviceman, community 
agencies must plan now to alleviate, 113 

Five D’s, 324 

Flesch, Regina, 280n 

Ford, Edsel, 346 

Foreign-born, assistance to noncitizen, 151 

Foreign relief agencies, difference between 
voluntary and legal, 58 ff.; coérdination 
and integration of services, 60; essential 
role, 61; problems in transportation and 
distribution, 62; see also United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration 

Foster Home Placement . . . (Lippman), 
321M 

France, role in postwar Europe, 23 

French, Thomas M., 274, 277n 

Freud, Sigmund, 314 

Functional capacity, of the aged, 340-47 
(see also Old age); of younger people, 
343 

Fund raising, social work and _ social 
agencies identified with, 224 

Fund-raising organizations, 195 


Gallup polls, 142, 173 

Gaulle, General Charles de, 19, 23 

George bill, 139 

Germany, purpose in weakening her neigh- 
bors, 18; program adopted at Yalta, 21 

G. I. Bill of Rights, 34, 38, 39, 42, 73, 76, 
125, 338; provisions, 100; purpose, 101; 
veterans will continue to receive medical 
care, 144 

Girls, emotional development, 275; hetero- 
sexual development, 278, 282 

Girl Scouts, 209, 210; basic professional 
training, 255, 256; fellowships and 
scholarships, 255, 260; national and local 
supervision: courses in adult education 
methods, 257; advised to attend graduate 
schools of social work, 259; teen-age 
canteens, 265 

Gluecks, 5 

Goldwater, L. J., and B. Kresley, 347 

Gompers, Samuel, 240 

Government, education, health, and wel- 
fare services interdependent functions, 
3; as a dominant factor in field of social 
work, 5; fears of labor participation and 


representation, 231; see also Federal; 
States 

Great Britain, role in Europe: population, 
20; social security program, 175 

Greece, civilian relief program in, 55; 
arrangement for distribution of Amer- 
ican Red Cross clothing, 57 

Greenville, N. C., USO Club, 200 

Group therapy for adolescents, 320 

Group work, 217; professional and in- 
service training for, 251-63; not yet a 
profession, 252; salaries: job descrip- 
tions, 253; distinction between “agency” 
and “professional” training, 253 ff.; local 
induction: supervisory contacts, 256; 
where in-service and professional train- 
ing come in conflict, 258; graduate train- 
ing, 259; salaries rarely high enough to 
make professional education possible, 
260; Pittsburgh plan of field work super- 
visors: supervised field work: leadership, 
261; school curricula must emphasize 
administrative and executive duties, 262; 
public school a group program, 287; 
see also Teen-age centers 

Group work agencies, identification of 
agency and profession, 252; group dis- 
cussions and staff conferences, 257; are 
they social welfare agencies: in need of 
social welfare training? 262 

Group workers, participation in committee 
action, 257 

Guide to Public Opinion Polls, A (Gallup), 
10 


Hamilton, Gordon, quoted, 7, 13 

Harris, Ella F., quoted, 238 

Hawaii, 149 

Health, roots of illness: preventive meas- 
ures, 186; lessons taught by war: impact 
upon postwar plans, 324-32; selective 
service examinations and data, 324 f., 
334; production handicapped by illness 
and injury: rehabilitation services of 
Army, 325; protection on a large scale: 
medical knowledge and application ac- 
celerated, 326f.; need for medical re- 
search, 326, 327, 336; shortage and mal- 
distribution of health and medical 
personnel, 327, 330, 335, 338; features of 
medicine as practiced in Army, 327 f.; 
greatest medical progress made during 
Roosevelt administration, 328; concept 
of a national health program: Federal 
leadership and aid, 328 ff.; death rates, 
329, 333, 336; hospital facilities, 330, 
337; problem of financing, 330-32; in- 
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surance programs, 331; nation’s medical 
services not adequate for health needs, 
333-39; the mentally ill, 387; nation- 
wide objectives basic to individual and 
community needs, 339; what social work- 
ers do and do not know about health 
program: responsibility for social action, 
352; techniques of securing legislation, 
360 ff. (see Legislation, social); see also 
Medical care; Medical research; Medi- 
cine 

Health agencies, greater coérdination of 
private, in fund raising, programming, 
and budgeting essential, 232 

Health and sickness service, see Medical 
care 

Health and welfare planning, integration 
of, with city planning, 182-90; growth 
of programs promoted by community or 
county chests, 195; A. F. of L. participa- 
tion in, 220; participation of C.I.0., 228- 
33; antagonism to labor participation 
and representation, 290 f. 

Health insurance, 143, 149; recommenda- 
tions of International Labor Conference, 
144; voluntary, 331; social (compulsory), 
332 

Health Program Conference, 328 

Heart disease, 336; functional capacity of 
patients with cardiac diseases, 341 

Help Your New Professional Worker Get 
Started, 256 

Hillman, Sidney, 231 

Holmes, Justice, quoted, 215 

Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews of 
New York City, study of functional 
capacity of the aged, 342-47 

Homosexuals, 88 

Hospital care, high costs of, 144 

Hospitals, shortages and needs, 330; for 
the mentally ill, 337 

Hospital volunteer service, 208 

Hostility and aggression, see Aggression 

Hours of labor, shorter, fought for by 
organized labor, 220 

Howe, quoted, 172 

How You Start in Professional Girl Scout 
Work, 256 


Illegitimacy, result of disturbance in eman- 
cipation process, 279 

Incomes, maintenance of high-level, in 
postwar period, 31; per capita, of nation 
and of states, 155 

Income taxes, Canada, 170 

Income War Tax Act, Canadian, 170 
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Individual, respect for rights and integrity 
of, 216 

Induction and Supervision of the Junior 
Secretary, The, 256 

Industrial centers, population increases, 
1940-44, 6g 

Industrial inspection codes, fought for by 
organized labor, 220 

Industrial Revolution, 19 

Industrial safety, fought for by organized 
labor, 220 

Industry, readjustmerts in reconversion 
period, 26-44; war production record, 
27; employment in manufacturing, 1940 
and 1944: increase in hours and in 
weekly earnings, 29; wartime industries 
and problems of migration, 66 ff. (see 
also Migrants; Migration); fears of labor 
participation and representation: union- 
management committees, 231; time losses 
through illness and injury, 325; employ- 
ment of aged and handicapped workers, 
346 f. 

Infant mortality rates, 333, 334 

Inflation, to avoid, price and wage stabili- 
zation must be retained, 33 

Information centers, veterans’, 109 

Insecticides, 327 

Inspection codes, industrial: fought for by 
organized labor, 220 

Institutional care, for the mentally ill, 
337; types of aged needing, 344 

Institutions, for juvenile delinquents, 320; 
schools for rebellious adolescents, 321 f.; 
see also Hospitals 

Insurance officer’s responsibility for serv- 
icemen prior to discharge, 101 

Insurance programs, need to extend, 150; 
see also Health insurance; Life insur- 
ance; Old age and survivors insurance; 
Social insurance; Unemployment insur- 
ance 

International Labor Conference, 135; 
recommendations for health insurance 
system, 144 

International Labor Office, 135 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union in New York, 221 

“Interpretation,” word, 217 

Introducing the Y.M.C.A., 256 

Ives, Irving, 45 

Ives-Quinn Act, 45-49 


Jackman, Ernest, quoted, 284 

Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
City, child and youth guidance: psychi- 
atric program, 244 
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Jewish Center, professional training re- 
quired, 254, 261 

Jewish community centers, teen-age can- 
teens, 265, 

Jewish Welfare Board, local induction, 
255 Ff. 

Johns, Ray, 191 

Johnson, Charles S., quoted, 306 

Junior Leagues, 265 

Junior Secretaryship, The, 256 

Juvenile delinquency, increase in, 38; pro- 
gram for prevention carried on by A. F. 
of L. and C.I.0., 223; symptom of emo- 
tional maladjustment, 244 

Juvenile delinquents, 314-23; means of 
lessening aggression and hostility, 315, 
318 f.; psychiatric study and treatment 
of, 315 ff.; neurotic delinquency based 
on emotional conflict, 316; problems 
during adolescence, 317 ff.; school influ- 
ences: shop work, 319; correctional in- 
stitutions: intensive group therapy, 320; 
need for boarding schools and other pro- 
visions: demands for improved treat- 
ment facilities for, unheeded, 321; 
behavior resembling “psychopathic per- 
sonality,” 322f.; adequate program of 
prevention needed, 323 


Kaiser, Henry, 66 

Kellogg, Charles D., 161 

Koenigsberg, 21 

Kraft, Louis, 191m, 194; quoted, 195, 196 
Kresley, B., and L. J. Goldwater, 346 
Kyle, Constance, 238 


Labor, readjustments in reconversion 
period, 26-44; total force between Oct., 
1940, and Oct., 1944, 29; long hours and 
greater pay in war industries, 29; man- 
power regulations in wartime, 30; man- 
power controls during transition period, 
32; reluctant to accept downgrading, 36; 
pools of workers with skills that will be 
“surplus,” 37; need for program to help 
reconvert skills to peacetime jobs, 73; 
registration of all discharged war work- 
ers, 141; size of force in second recon- 
version period, 137; labor participation 
committees, 223; social work, industry, 
and government fear participation of, 
231; union-management committees, 
231; participation in community welfare, 
235, 265; see also Migrants 

Labor bureaus, free, 161 

Labor League for Human Rights, 223, 
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Labor market, organization of, by USES, 
163 

Labor-social work institutions, 224 

Labor unions, see Trade unions 

Labor-welfare co6peration, 234-41 

La Guardia, Fiorello H., 123 

Lanham Act funds granted for child care 
centers, 239 


Leadership, curriculum essential to de- 


velopment of, 7; in community planning, 
196, 197; professional community organi- 
zation, 197; in group work, 261; in youth 
centers, 267, 268, 269; reluctance of 
Negro masses to follow a Negro, 312 

Lebel, Leon, 171 

Legal foreign relief agencies, see Foreign 
relief agencies 

Legislation, social: Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill, 12, 221, 232, 332; G. I. Bill of 
Rights, 34, 38, 39. 42, 73, 76, 125, 338; 
Ives-Quinn Act an advance in, 45-49; 
techniques of securing, 360-66; questions 
to be considered before drafting, 360; 
coérdinated action; legislative councils, 
361; planning the campaign: drafting 
the bill, 362; lobbyist: important legis- 
lators, 364; public hearing: newspaper 
support, 365. 

Leisure-time services for teen-agers, 264, 
271 

Levy, Annie, 275n 

Liberal government, Canada, 171 

Life insurance, 101, 125 

“Life’s Later Years . . .”” (Zeman), 340n 

Lippman, Hyman S., g2in 

Lobbyist for social legislation, 364 


McCloskey, Mark A., quoted, 235 

Mackenzie King, 171 

Manpower problems and human readjust- 
ment in transition period, 33 

Manual for Group Work Agencies, 209 

Manufacturing, employment in, 1940 and 
1944, 29 

Marsh, L. C., 171 

Marshall, James, quoted, 286 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, 196 

Maternal mortality rates, 333 

Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, 
228 

Medical care, socialized medicine: partner- 
ship between government and organized 
medicine, 2; poll of Conference re health 
and sickness services, 12; Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill, 12, 221, 232, 332; few 
informed on question of health service, 
13; for veterans, 113, 338; costs: problem 
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of financing, 144, 330 ff.; extension of 
Federal payments for, 153; needs best 
met by organized programs, 154; services 
for recipients of public assistance, 337; 
see also Health insurance 

Medical personnel, shortage of, in Army, 
89 

Medical research, Federal support and 
guidance, 326, 327; outstanding results, 
326 f.; need for expansion, 336 f. 

Medicine, development of knowledge and 
its application accelerated by intensive, 
amply financed effort, 326; inadequacy 
of usual diagnosis to give complete pic- 
ture of condition of aged, 342; see also 
Health; Medical care 

—— organized: partnership between gov- 
ernment and, 2 

Mental disease, deficiencies in medical 
knowledge of, and its application: care 
given to patients, 337 

Mental hygiene, greatest contribution lies 
in field of prevention, 86; in training of 
social workers, 92 

Mental hygiene clinics, number needed to 
render adequate psychiatric service, go 

Merchant seamen, C.I.O. case work and 
referral service for, 238 

Michigan State C.1.O. Education Depart- 
ment, 237 

Middle class, decline of, in advanced in- 
dustrial countries: rise of a new, 19 

Migrants, few wartime, will return home, 
37; only a national employment service 
can advise, intelligently, 41; in Portland, 
Oreg., 6g ff.; will encounter obstacles in 
getting public assistance, 72 

Migration, of workers and their families, 
29, 30; postwar, 37; problems of, 66-73; 
social and economic implications in 
terms of the postwar world, 69 

Military camps, in eastern North Carolina, 
197 

Military civilian readjustment procedure, 
purpose, 101 

Military period in liberated areas, welfare 
problems, 50-57 

Military psychiatric social work, see 
Psychiatric social work in the Army 

Mobilizing the Rural Community, 196 

Mortality rate, see Death rate ; 

Mother, unmarried: is she different, 274- 
83; effect of restrictive home atmosphere, 
275; emancipation struggle, 275, 279; 
panic attributable to lack of prepara- 
tion, 278; cannot use pregnancy as final 
step to maturity, 279; difficulties Negro 
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faces in releasing child for adoption, 
311 

Motherhood, ambivalence about assuming 
role, 279 

Mothers, mortality rates at childbirth, 333 

Mumford, Lewis, 197 

Munitions industries, 29 

Murray, Philip, 230; quoted, 235, 237 


National Catholic Community Service, 193 

National Committee on Service to Vet- 
erans, 75 

National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, created to meet a governmental 
need, 4 

National Conference of Social Work, his- 
tory, 4; relation to future of social work, 
6; poll of “public opinion” of Confer- 
ence, g ff.; is name appropriate, 11; edu- 
cational function, 14; meetings, 367, 
369; business organization, 370-73; min- 
utes of Executive Committee, 374-88; 
Treasurer’s report, 374 ff.; Committee on 
Time and Place, 378; special committee 
to consider reorganization of Conference 
Sections, 379; Program Committee’s 
proposed sections, 380 ff.; Committee on 
Nominations: Committee on Tellers, 
382; Organizing Committee, .385; Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, 387 

National Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions War Relief Committee, 230, 234, 
235, 239, 240 

National Council of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 193 

National Council on State Legislation, 361 

National Education-Recreation Council, 
253 

National Health Conference, 328 

National Health Survey, 324 

National Jewish Welfare Board, 193, 194 

National Joint Clearing Body on Labor 
Participation in Health and Welfare 
Planning, 239 

National Life Insurance, insurance officer’s 
responsibility for servicemen prior to 
discharge, 101 

National Maritime Union, personal service 
program, 238 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Md., responsibility for servicemen prior 
to discharge, 101 

National Recreation Association, volunteer 
training, 210 

National Research Council, 326 

National Resources Planning Board, 177 

National Service Life Insurance, 125 
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National Social Work Council, 8 
National Travelers Aid Association, 193 
National Travelers Aid Society, training 
for hostesses, 210 
National War Fund, 239; campaigns, 195; 
could be reorganized on a peacetime 
basis, 201 
National War Labor Board, Canada, 171 
Naval stations, in eastern North Carolina, 
197 
Nazis, plundered countries of Europe, 18 
Need, the only test of eligibility for general 
assistance, 147 
Needy persons, provision for those in- 
eligible for categorical assistance, 152; 
concept of right of, to assistance gaining 
public acceptance, 157; see also Poverty 
Negro case workers, understand better how 
to work with Negro clients, 309 
Negro Child Center, Houston, 305-13 
Negro children, modifications of child 
welfare services to meet. needs of de- 
pendent, 305-13; poverty of resources for, 
305; rebellion against organized society, 
307; freedom of, 310; effect of class 
pressures within race upon, 310 
Negroes, 24; come closer to equal oppor- 
tunities, 29; economic equality: sitting 
on a powder keg, 38; consequences of 
past discrimination, 48; employed by 
steel companies as “social and welfare 
workers,” 237; mortality rate: high per- 
centage of working mothers, 305; passive 
resistance, 309, 310; fear of organized 
authority, 309, 311; line of demarcation 
within race, 309, 310; shifting family 
pattern: conflicting elements in social 
pattern, 310; influence of younger 
generation in development of a more 
stable family institution, 310, 311 
Neuropsychiatric patients, Army. policies 
and practices re, 86; number rejected by 
Army, 89; conflict between wanting help 
and wishing to be independent, 107; 
resentment of veterans about neuro- 
psychiatric discharge, 114 
Neurosis, wife’s approach to collapse at 
husband's induction, 118 
Neurotic delinquency, 316 ff. 
Neurotic suffering, gains in socialization 
achieved at cost of, 314 
Nevada, 149 
New York City, contribution to armed 
forces: problems, 116; population: num- 
ber of registrants, 117 
—— Board of Education, 124 
—— Department of Public Welfare, 341 
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New York Clearing House, 124, 125 

New York Heart Association, 341 

New York State, law against discrimination 
for reasons of race, creed, or color, 45; 
Temporary Commission on Discrimina- 
tion, 45 ff. 

—— Department of Social Welfare, 341 

—— Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 124 

New York War Fund, 123 

New York Working Men’s Party, 228 

New Zealand, family allowances, 174, 181 

North Carolina, one of most progressive 
commonwealths, 197 

North Carolina USO Area Council proj- 
ect, 192, 197 ff. 

Nurses, need for trained, to replace volun- 
teers, 5; maldistribution, 335 

Nursing, organized, 2 


OCD, see Office of Civilian Defense 

OPA, see Office of Price Administration 

Oakland, Calif., A. F. of L. union of ma- 
chinists presented Boy Scouts Council 
with camp site, 222 

Observations on the Sample Census in Ten 
Congested Production Areas (Webb), 68 

Occupational therapy, see Employment 

O'Connor, Basil, 229 

Office of Civilian Defense, 193, 205; leader- 
ship and assistance to local operating 
agencies, 210 

Office of Community War Services, 193 

Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, 193 

Office of Price Administration, realization 
that agency must assume responsibility 
for its volunteers, 208 

Office of Production Management, Hill- 
man co-director of, 231 

Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, 326 

Old age, functional capacity, 340-47; a 
concern of man from primitive times: 
differentiation of the aging process from 
disease, 340; chronological age deceptive, 
341; classifications of functional capacity, 
341, 342; suppor’ of view that it is not 
in itself incapacitating, 342; rating of 
skills, 343, 345; physician’s responsibili- 
ties, 343 f., 346; care in institution or 
community, 344; work prescription for, 
$44; occupational therapy, 345; func- 
tions of social service in homes for, 
345 f.; employment in industry, 346 f. 

Old age and survivors insurance, 196, 
141 ff.; Federal program for, 195; 


should be renamed old age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance, 143; 
extension and improvement of, recom- 
mended, 149 

Old age assistance, 146, 148, 153; average 
monthly payments, 149, 155; years of 
residence in state required, 150; citizen- 
ship requirement for, 151; decline in, 
anticipated, 158 

Old age retirement fund, of A. F. of L., 
220 

Ontario, effect of family allowances in, 
176 

Order to Report for Induction, 116 

Organized labor, concerned with social 
problems, 204 


Parents, school social worker’s contact 
with, 289; adoptive, 295 

Parent Teacher Associations, 265, 

Parran, Thomas J., 328 

Peace, implications of the, 17-25 

Pearl Harbor, brought about greatest na- 
tional unity, 229 

Penicillin, 326 

Pennsylvania, methods that have been 
used in securing state legislation in, 362, 
363 f. 

Pension fund, of A. F. of L., 220 

Perry, Ralph Barton, quoted, 13 

Personality difficulties, recognition and 
correction of, 243; psychiatrists and case 
workers must collaborate in throwing 
light on, 248 

Personnel, inadequate supply of techni- 
cally qualified, for social planning, 184; 
social planning must make use of spe- 
cialized, 189 

Pepper, Claude, 329 

Philanthropy, private, 4 

Philippine Civil Affairs units, 55, 

Philippine Red Cross, 57 

Philippines, 24; Red Cross civilian relief, 
55» 56 

Physicians, prominent in National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, 4; 
ratios to army and civil populations, 
327; Army methods, 328; maldistribu- 
tion, 330, 335, 338; attitude toward 
health insurance, 332; responsibility for 
determination of functional capacity, 
343 £., 346 

Piddington Commission, Australia, 174 

, Pittsburgh, University of, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, 261 

Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies, 
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Planning for the Future in Your Com- 
munity, 192 

Poland, compensation for, at expense of 
Germany, 21 

Political leadership, search for new, 18 

Political parties, question of professional 
relation to partisan action, 350, 357 f. 

Poole, F. E., and J. R. Bent, 346 

Population, wartime shifts, 67; increases 
in war production centers, 1940-44, 69; 
mobility essential in modern life, 151 

Portland, Oreg., population boosted by 
shipyards, 69 ff.; attitude toward mi- 
grant workers, 71 

Portland Committee on Postwar Planning, 
70 

Poverty, extension of coverage to all 
groups necessary in war against, 142; 
see also Needy persons 

President’s Committee on Economic Secur- 
ity, 328 

Prices, rigid controls to prevent inflation, 
30; price control in Canada, 171 

Primitive man, old age, 340 

Prince Edward Island, effect of family 
allowances, 176 

Procurement and Assignment Service, 338 

Production, full, can be achieved, 31 

Progressive Education, 284 

Psychiatric agencies, need for close co- 
érdination among, 90 

Psychiatric assistants, 85, 

Psychiatric consultation, use of, by a case 
work agency, 242-50; necessity of estab- 
lishing clear-cut criteria for cases suit- 
able for, 246; routine procedures estab- 
lished, 247; what case worker must know 
in order to make concrete use of, 
248 

Psychiatric diagnosis, function of case 
workers to make? 248 

Psychiatric Social Work Assistants, 85 

Psychiatric social workers, SSN 263, 85; 
veteran not needed to handle a veteran: 
increased work load, go; need for train- 
ing, 91; demand will exceed supply, 92 

Psychiatric social work in the Army, and 
its implications for civilian social work, 
85-92; types of problems that may be 
anticipated, 89 

Psychiatrist, diagnostic interview, 244; 
ability to teach desirable, 250; respon- 
sibility for study and treatment of 
juvenile delinquents, 315 ff., 320 ff. 

Psychiatry, war has turned searchlight 
upon: shortage of medical personnel in, 
89; educational program as medium for 
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Psychiatry (Continued) 
discovering diagnostic and treatment 
concepts, 245 

Psychoneuroses, honorable discharge 
granted by Army for, 88 

Psychopathic personality, 322 

Psychopathology in training of social 
workers, g2 

Psychopaths, readjustment to civilian 
status, 91 

Psychoses, honorable discharge granted by 
Army for, 88 

Public, the, 218; receptive to social work 
service for servicemen, 100; knows little 
of what social agencies are prepared and 
equipped to do, 224 

Public assistance, programs provided for 
in Social Security Act, 42 (see also Social 
Security Act); state-Federal monthly 
payments, 135; wide variations between 
levels in states, 145, 146, 148, 154 ff.; 
effect of Federal matching provisions, 
146, 153; recommendations of SSB, 146, 
152 (see also Social Security Board); next 
steps, 148-60; number dependent on 
special types of, 149; categorical and 
unified approaches, 156; effect of social 
insurance programs, 158; codrdination 
of programs at state and local levels, 
159; medical care for recipients, 337 

Public assistance agency, one single, to 
supervise administration of all pro- 
grams, 159- 

Public assistance system, new patterns for 
administration, 156-60 

Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, 363 

Public Health Service, 328, 337, 338 

Public Law, 16, 125 

Public schools, 284; a social institution, 
285 ff.; a group program, 287 

Public welfare, emergence of, on Federal, 
state, and local levels, 8 

Public works, adequate volume must be 
available, 40 

Puerto Rico, 24 


Quebec, family allowances, 170 ff. passim; 
birth rate, 170, 171, 175, 177; divided 
over conscription issue, 171; low in- 
comes, large families, 171, 175; relations 
between French and English-speaking 
Canada, 177 


Race discrimination, New York law pro- 
hibiting, 45-49 


Racial problems, definite line of demarca- 
tion within Negro race often overlooked, 
$09, 310 

Reconversion period, economic and social 
readjustments, 26-44; five phases of 
transition, 31; removal of wartime eco- 
nomic controls, 32; manpower problems 
and human readjustment, 33; temporary 
unemployment anticipated, 35; shifting 
military and civilian personnel to peace- 
time jobs, 36; key problem of, 39; size 
of labor force: insecurity and uncer- 
tainty, 137; bound to influence social 
security program, 143 

Red Cross, see American National Red 
Cross 

Redl, Fritz, 319 

Re-employment in prewar jobs, statutory 
right to, 39 

Relief and welfare services, indigenous to 
foreign country, 61 

Religious discrimination, New York law 
prohibiting, 45-49 

Research, in field of social planning, 189; 
see also Medical research 

Residence requirements for eligibility for 
public assistance, 150 

Resistance groups in Nazi conquered coun- 
tries, 17 

Retirement benefit insufficient, 142 

Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, 39, 77, 80, 165 

Reynolds, Bertha, 238 

Rhode Island, abolished residence as con- 
dition of eligibility for assistance, 151 

Richmond, Mary, 5 

Riley, Earl, 69, 71 

Ritter, W. L., 346 

Romans, belief about old age, 340 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 24, 134, 231; 
accepted idea of compensation for Po- 
land at expense of Germany, 21; quoted: 
great advance in medicine during ad- 
ministration, 328 

Rosenberg, Anna M., 123 

Rosenblum, Miss, 245 

Rowntree, Colonel, 325 

Russia, in a strategic position to influence 
future of Europe, 19; population, 20; 
care of delinquent adolescents, 321 


Salvation Army, 193 

San Francisco Conference, 17, 23 

Sanitation facilities, 329 

Saskatchewan, effect of family allowances 
in, 176 
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School attendance, age at leaving must be 
raised, 38 

Schools, leadership in teen-age centers, 
265; autocratic principle still dominates 
many, 285 ff.; vital part in maintaining 
world at peace, 292; boarding, for re- 
bellious adolescents, 321 

School social worker, and social develop- 
ment of child, 284-93; contact with 
parents, 289; relation to school per- 
sonnel, 290; can operate best as integral 
part of school or group of schools rather 
than member of clinic within school 
system, 291, 292; interviews with chil- 
dren, parents, school personnel, and 
social workers in community, 291, 292; 
on a school council, 292; underlying 
principle in her work, 292 

Schools of social work, and agencies em- 
bark on joint training projects, 254; 
eligibility of group workers for graduate 
training, 258; curricula must fill needs 
of workers, 262; courses in case work to 
minority groups, 309 

Science, call for an informed middle class 
in, 1, 14 

Science of Man 
The, 2 

Security Council, 23 

Selective Service, local boards. in New York 
City, 116; problems of dependency de- 
ferments in administration of, 116-21; 
aims and objectives, 121; data on rejec- 
tions, 324, 325, 334; significance of ex- 
aminations, 324 

Selective Service Act, 116 

Selective service system, 76; regulations re 
dependency deferment: family allow- 
ances, 117; New York State Director of, 
119; medical social worker, 120; regis- 
trants’ right of appeal, 121 

Self-confidence, loss of, 107 

Self-employed, without 
protection, 136 

Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health 
and Education, 329 

Separation, a potential hazard to mar- 
riage, 111 

Service clubs, 265 

Servicemen, readjustments in reconversion 
period, 26-44 passim; government assist- 
ance, 39, 42 (see also Veterans Adminis- 
tration); planning and coérdinating 
services for, in a local community, 74-84, 
113; rate of demobilization, 75; three 
types of discharge, 88; six as seen in 
Military Hospital at point of discharge, 


in the World Crisis, 


social security 
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93; return to family and community, 
93-115; aid in readjustment from mili- 
tary to civilian community living, 102; 
factors revealing difficulties in readjust- 
ment, 103; as seen in Home Service, 
American Red Cross, 103-8; family in- 
creases man’s anxiety by writing about 
troubles, 108; wish to become integral 
part of community, 109; service to, and 
their families, 110; need for financial 
assistance, 121, 112, 113; reactions and 
feelings common to group upon dis- 
charge, 113; other factors important for 
diagnosis and helpfulness, 114; veterans’ 
organizations, 115; allowances for family, 
117 (see also Family allowances); de- 
pendency deferments, 119 ff.; education: 
loans for purchase of homes, farms, or 
business under G. I. bill, 125; sense of 
responsibility toward buddies, 130; 
civilians’ attitude towards, 131; trade 
unions deeply concerned with their re- 
adjustment to civilian life, 225; medical 
care, 338 

—— information service centers, 80; addi- 
tional functions that react to detriment 
of veteran, 81; financing: staff, 82; see 
also Veterans’ Service Center 

—— neuropsychiatric, 85-92; trend of 
psychiatry in Army toward social orien- 
tation, 86; treatment program: attitude 
problems, 87; number rejected by Army, 
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psychoneurotic: health: employ- 
ment, 89 

Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act, 
117, 153 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 76, 166 

Settlement laws, debar many from aid, 
146; should be liquidated, 147 

Settlements need progressive educators, 
255; see also Federation of Settlements 

Sex, heterosexual development of a girl, 
278, 282; urge intensified when girl has 
no one to love her, 279 

Sex delinquency, see Mothers, unmarried 

Sex instruction, 278 

Shipyards, shrinkage in employment, 69 

Shop work for adolescents, 319 

Sidel, James E., quoted, 361 

Simmons, James S., 327 

Simms, Henry S., 336 

Skills, rating of, in studies of functional 
capacity of aged, 343, 345 

Slavson, S. R., 320 

Slawson, Dr., 245 

Smith, Sidney, quoted, 340 
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Social action, would a limited form 
strengthen the Conference? 11; attempt 
to answer questions that have disturbed 
and retarded relations between profes- 
sional social workers and other groups, 
348-59; definition, 348; social reform, 
from earliest times, an element in social 
work practice, 350; professional relation 
to partisan-political action, 350, 357; 
nature and scope of professional re- 
sponsibility, 351; need for help in rela- 
tion to health program and satisfying 
economic system, 352; individual and 
collective responsibility: four kinds of 
relationship with which it must be de- 
fined and controlled, 353-59; techniques 
for securing legislation, 360-66 

Social agencies, organized on national 
level, 7; need for central referral bu- 
reaus, 224; increasing activity, in field 
of adoptions, 294; need to urge preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, 323; pro- 
fessional worker’s relationship with, in 
connection with freedom to participate 
in social action, 354 ff.; obligation of the 
agency itself, 354; limited in function 
and in action, 355, 357; see also Case 
work agency; Children’s agency; Council 
of social agencies; Foreign relief agen- 
cies; Group work agencies; Negro Child 
Center; Public assistance agency 

Social development of citizen. the prime 
objective of Government, 284 

Social disintegration in liberated areas, 51 

Social institutions, are conservative, 285 

Social insurance, 71; contributory system 
supplemented by program of public 
assistance, 136; for medical and hospital 
benefits, 154; programs, 158; see also 
Health insurance 

Socialized medicine, see Medical care 

Social order, roots of illnesses: preventive 
measures, 186; delinquency a result of 
lacks in, 314 

Social pathology, recognition and correc- 
tion of, 243 

Social planning, 182-90 (see also Health 
and welfare planning); is unified pos- 
sible? 183; lack of technically qualified 
personnel, 184; incentive given by war 
should be retained, 187; essential guides 
to integrated, 188; research: personnel, 
189 

Social planning bodies, contribution to 
over-all planning, 187 

Social Planning by Frontier Thinkers 
(Andrews), 182 
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Social readjustments in  reconversion 
period, 26-44 

Social reform, early name for social action, 
$50 

Social security, need for, within states and 
across state lines, 72; in reconversion 
period, 134-47; workers excluded from, 
136; broadening of program may be ex- 
pected, 143; categorical and unified 
approaches, 156 ff.; national system for 
Canada, 177 (see also Family allowances 
in Canada); introduction attributable in 
part to trade union movement, 221 

Social Security Act, 42, 134, 143, 166; effect 
of Federal matching provisions, 146, 153; 
recommendations for amending, 146, 
147, 148, 152; general direction of public 
assistance programs influenced by, 148; 
recommended changes in assistance 
titles, 150 ff.; extension of coverage, 150- 
52; adequacy of assistance, 152-54; ap- 
portionment of funds in relation to 
need, 154-56; new patterns for adminis- 
tration, 156-60; lack of affirmative men- 
tion of service in assistance titles, 158; 
linked employment service to unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, 162 

Social Security Board, studies of public 
assistance grants, 145; recommendations 
for amending assistance provisions of 
Social Security Act, 146, 147, 148, 152 

Social work, necessity of change within 
itself, 1; year of decision for, 1-16; need 
for “scientific evaluation,” 5; growth of 
state conferences, 5; future development 
of, as a profession, 7; professional con- 
sultation on a fee-for-service basis, 8; 
training for professional, 13; not yet a 
science, 15; implications of psychiatric 
social work in the army for, 85-92; pub- 
lic willing to support, for servicemen, 
100; may assume initiative in planning 
field, 188; worker's responsibility for 
reputation of profession, 212-19; under- 
sold, 213; federation and codéperative 
planning, 221; fears of labor participa- 
tion and representation, 231; should 
unions organize their own services? 234- 
41; developments under union auspices, 
238; functions in homes for the aged, 
345 f. problem of responsibility for 
social action, 348-59; most disturbing 
questions stated, 349; an individual or a 
collective responsibility? 349 f., 353; re- 
sponsibility affirmed: its nature and 
scope, 351; what it does and does not 
know about adequate health program 
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and economic system: influence needed 
in cause of, 352; four kinds of relation- 
ship in which responsibility. must be 
defined and controlled, 353 ff.; concept 
of the limitation of association responsi- 
bility, 356; see also Case work; Group 
work 

SHAEF, see Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces 

Social worker, training for professional 
social work, 5, 18, 91; number of persons 
classified as, 7; more mental hygiene and 
psychopathology will be included. in 
training, 92; responsibility for reputa- 
tion of profession, 212-19; importance 
of office manners, 214; lack common 
knowledge of their organization, 214; 
professional vocabulary: time-sense, 215; 
school in which, can function, 287; con- 
cerned with helping individuals to live 
in society: strong wish to be used by 
public school, 293; need for flexibility, 
295; psychiatric, needed in institutions 
for juvenile deli:quents, 321; whether 
participation in social action is an indi- 
vidual or a collective responsibility, 
349 ff., 353, 355; how responsibility 
affected by agency relationship, 350, 354, 
359; by relationship to client, 353; to 
the profession as a whole, 355, 358 f.; 
the union and its function, 356; question 
of action in political arena, 357 f.; neces- 
sity for freedom and independence: 
must make final choice as a citizen, 
958 f. 

State Boards of Charities and Corrections, 4 

State conferences of social work, 6 

Statement of Principles of a Nation-wide 
Health Program, 12 

States, responsibility for public assistance 
and other social programs, 43; Federal 
funds expended for assistance, 149; 
efforts to meet needs of children, 153; 
special Federal aid to low-income, rec- 
ommended by SSB: index of fiscal abil- 
ity: only way to iron out inequalities, 
155; Federal aid for health facilities, 


329 ff., 339; techniques for securing 
social legislation, 360-66; lobbying: 
legislators exerting powerful influence, 
364 f. 

States’ Unemployment Compensation 
Fund, 69 


Study of the Medical Needs of Recipients 
of Old Age Assistance ... , 341 

Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Forces, 55 
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Surgeon General, urged participation in 
health program, 328 


Tacoma, Wash., participation of trade 
unions in child welfare, 223 

Taxation, program for postwar period, 39; 
proportion of medical care paid by, 330; 
emergency needs met through, 331 

Teacher, hyperconservative, 286 

Technological improvements, 28 

Teen-age centers, 264-73; questions about 
membership, 265 ff.; dealing with group 
differences, 266; importance of adult ac- 
ceptance, 266, 267; spotting individual 
needs: dealing with tensions and con- 
flicts, 267; leadership, 267, 268, 269, 273; 
program, 267 ff., 273; roles for adults, 
268; youth councils, 268, 269; how much 
antisocial behavior can we afford to 
allow? 270; not final answer to total 
needs of youth: financial support, 272; 
resources, 273 

Temporary Commission on Discrimina- 
tion, 45 ff. 

Theis, Sophie, 5 

Three D’s, 196 

Trade unions, interest in health and wel- 
fare of their members, 220; potentialities 
of participation in community affairs, 
222; deeply concerned with. veteran 
members and their readjustment to 
civilian life, 225; union-management 
committees, 231; should unions organize 
their own social services? 234-41; effect 
of labor’s new interest in social plan- 
ning, 235; counseling program, 237; see 
also Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; American Federation of Labor 

Training for professional social work, 5, 
13, 91 

Travelers Aid Association, National, see 
National Travelers Aid Association 

Tulane University, 254 


UNRRA, see United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 

USES, see United States Employment Serv- 
ice 

USO, see United Service Organizations 

USS., see United Seamen's Service 

Unemployment, transitional, 32; in de- 
mobilization period, 36; mass, beyond 
individual’s control, 134; need of an 
effective nation-wide service, 141 

Unemployment compensation, need of 
adequate benefits, 40; duration of bene- 
fits, 41; extension and improvement 
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Unemployment compensation (Continued) 
recommended, 149; laws under which 
workers are entitled to receive, 166 

Unemployment compensation agencies, 
coéperative procedures between USES 
and, 167 

Unemployment insurance, 71; state-Fed- 
eral program, 135; law different in every 
state, 136; millions of workers excluded 
from, 136, 139; funds piling up to meet 
future claims, 138; flaws in system, 138, 
139 ff.; general assistance will be mini- 
mized by, 158; of A. F. of L., 220; supple- 
mentary, provided by union members 
during depression, 221; introduction 
attributable in part to trade union 
movement, 221 

Union Health Center, 221 

Union of social workers, 356 

Union Organization for Social Service, 
Camden, 238; granted funds to operate 
child care centers, 239 

United Automobile Workers, War Policy 
Division, 237; Health Institute, Detroit, 
238 

United Nations Conference at San Fran- 
cisco, 17, 23 

United Nations organization, 17 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 52, 55, 57; problems of 
foreign relief and welfare, 58-65; inter- 
national legally constituted agency, 59 

United Seamen’s Service, 238 

United Service Organizations, enduring 
values, 191-202, 227; future of, 192; six 
national agencies which formed: pur- 
pose, 193; fund-raising phase, 195; clubs 
in eastern North Carolina, 197; Area 
Council at Farmville, N. C., 197 ff.; how 
assets developed by, might be utilized 
for postwar community recreation and 
social purposes, 198 ff.; volunteer train- 
ing, 210; clubs not open to teen agers, 
264 

United States, role in European affairs, 24 

—— Army, phychiatric social work, 85- 
g2; policies and practices re neuro- 
psychiatric patients, 85 f., 89; group the 
primary factor in psychiatric work: 
teamwork between psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, social worker, 86; three types of 
discharge, 88; types of psychiatric prob- 
lem anticipated, 89 ff.; shortage of medi- 
cal personnel, 8g; readjustment of 
antisocial characters discharged from, 
gi; agencies working with, to meet need 
for centralized service, 123; health rec- 
ord, 326; medical features: unified pro- 


gram: ample funds and facilities, 327 f.; 
see also Selective service 
Civil Affairs: public welfare offi- 
cials assigned to, 54; Red Cross civilian 
relief representatives requested to assist, 
55 
Medical Department: aim to pro- 

vide therapeutic benefits to ill or 
wounded soldiers, 87 

—— Census, Bureau of the, 67; sample 
population censuses, 68 

—— Civil Service Commission, 76, 124, 
125 

—— Employment Service, 30, 39, 69, 76, 
124; responsibility for servicemen prior 
to discharge, 101; a community service 
agency, 161-68; postwar role, 162; or- 
ganization of labor market: counseling 
program, 163; placement work, 164; 
information centers for veterans and 
war workers, 165; codperation between 
unemployment compensation agencies 
and: use of local advisory committees, 
167 


Navy, agencies working with to meet 

need for centralized service, 123 

Senate Health Committee, 89, go 

United War Fund of North Carolina, 201 

Unmarried mother, see Mother, unmar- 
ried 

Upper Silesia, 21 


Venereal disease, 334 

Verry, Ethel, 302 

Veterans, see Servicemen 

Veterans Adrhinistration, 39, 76, 80, 89, 
113, 123, 124, 166; pension, 101 

Veterans’ Service Center, New York City, 
case workers on interviewing staff, 122; 
threefold function, 123; concerned with 
total adjustment, 127; operation, 129; 
effort to avoid exaggeration of gratitude, 
131 

Vocational rehabilitation program, 331 

Volunteer offices, organization and opera- 
tion of, 205 

Volunteers, finding and using, 203-11; 
leaders impatient with professional 
social workers: the “G.I.” volunteer, 
204; centralized facilities for recruitment 
and referral, 205 ff.; initial screening, 
206; what agencies can do to have a 
successful experience, 207 ff.; agencies 
must organize for: importance of job 
descriptions, 208; training, 209 


WPA, see Works Projects Administration 
WPB, see War Production Board 
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Wages, rigid controls to prevent inflation, 
go; effect of high on younger workers, 
38; control of, in Canada, 171 

Wages and the Family (Douglas), 174, 
181 

Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 12, 221, 232, 
332 

Wagner-Peyser Act, 162 

Wallace, Henry, 233 

Wall Street Journal, excerpt, 70 

War, physical effects upon civilians, 50; 
health lessons taught by, 324-32 (see 
Health); production handicapped by 
illness and injury, 325 

War Fund campaigns, 195 

War Manpower Commission, 69, 123, 253; 
responsibility for servicemen prior to 
discharge, 101; USES the operating arm 
of, 161; employment stabilization, 167 

War Manpower Conservation Committee, 
123 

War Prisoners Aid, 227 

War production, see Industry 

War Production Board, controls adjusted, 
32; called upon industry to establish 
union-management committees, 231 

Warren, Governor, 332 

War Shipping Administration, 238 

War workers, see Labor 

Waters, Miriam Van, 7 

Webb, John, quoted, 68 

Welfare Council, 123 

Welfare Council of Toronto, 174 

Welfare work, problems during military 
period in liberated areas, 50; right of a 
foreign people to work out own methods 
and organizational structure, 54; for 
civilians, 55; development of programs 
during World War II, 192 

Welfare workers, management-sponsored, 
236 

Western Europe, health and welfare serv- 
ices for civilian population, 55 

Wharton, D., 346 

“What, Another Form!” 178 

White House Conference, 1940, 171 

“Why We Employ Aged and Handicapped 
Workers” (Ford), 346 

Wife of serviceman, allowances for, 117 ff.; 
contrasted with aid to dependent chil- 
dren, 153; see also Family allowances 

Women, in nonfarm jobs, 29; in wartime 
labor force, 34; age at which, qualify 
for retirement benefits, 142; protection 
of, in industry, fought for by organized 
labor, 220; dominant in Negro families, 
310 

Women’s clubs, 265 
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Women’s Naval Reserve, members allowed 
to remain in service after having abor- 
ted, 98 

Women’s Voluntary Services, 178 

Work, see Employment 

Work Begun, 256 

Workers, millions excluded from unem- 
ployment insurance, 136, 139; see also 
Labor 

Workers Service Bureau, Cleveland, 239 

Working Men’s Advocate, excerpt, 228 

Workmen’s compensation fought for by 
organized labor, 220 

Works Projects Administration, 169 

World War I, aftermath of economic and 
social dislocations, 40; veteran benefits, 
76; effect on community social organi- 
zation, 191 

World War II, shows productiveness of 
economy if resources are fully used, 
26 ff.; social dislocations created, 29; 
welfare problems in liberated areas an 
aftermath of, 50-57; one of major factors 
in successful prosecution of, 185; de- 
velopment of recreation, health, and 
welfare programs, 192; trade union initi- 
ative on community-wide basis, 222 

Wright, Carroll, 161 


Y.M.C.A., see Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation 

Y.W.C.A., see Young Women’s Christian 
Association 

Yalta Declaration on Liberated Europe, 20 

Young Men’s Christian Association, pro- 
fessional training required, 255; local 
induction, 255, 256; administrative 
supervision, 256; professional education 
of secretaries, 259; supervised field work, 
261; teen-age canteens, 265 

Association of Secretaries, 257 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
national orientation courses, 254, 255; 
staff supervision, 257; counseling service 
on training of worker, 259; teen-age 
canteens, 265 

National Board, 193 

Your Rights and Benefits, 76 

Youth, need for leisure-time programs, 
264, 271; spontaneity of desire of boys 
and girls to work and play together, 271; 
teen-age centers not final answer to total 
needs of, 272 (see also Teen-age cen- 
ters); factors upon which effectiveness 
of continuing plans will depend, 272; 
must have recreational and informal 
educational opportunities, 273 

Yugoslav Red Cross, 57 


